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ge-.uine,- durable unity and /consolida- 
tion, greater than at any time' when 
Neh’-u was at h,s peak, or such chronic 
d'sorder as to make recovery impos- 
stOie and total coiapse not only possible 
but certa.r . 

\Vhich way will she move ? The 
author relieves that the answer does 
net lie in economic indices, the arith- 
metic of the planners or riddles of the 
constitution, but in closer integration 
of the political system with the people 
in a democratic system. That alone can 
ensure legitimacy and order in public 
life. The key is hidden in parliamen- 
tary institutions and the party system, 
which reveal their direction only 
when the two decades of freedom in all 
their varied aspects are brought toge- 
ther into a single perspective. That, 
as the author’s note explains, is the 
task attempted in Uncertain India. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The scheme and contents of this book owe a debt of gratitude 
to conversations in recent years with a very large number of 
people in several countries, including India ; these suggested 
the need for a book which would try to do several things at 
once: 

In the first place, it should get away from the stereotype of 
Ancient India, which until a few years ago excessively domi- 
nated all writings about this country. India’s earlier past is an 
important influence upon her future, but her recent past and 
the present have a formative power which is underestimated. 
Therefore the book should concern itself mostly with the years 
of independence and their immediate background. 

Secondly, it should put these years in a single perspective in 
order to bring out the progression of events and the evolving 
inter-relationship between different aspects of development in 
India since she became independent. These developments can 
be divided into several different phases, but they also display a 
continuity which the book should trace. It should also explain 
how domestic political institutions have helped to shape the 
economy, or how foreign policy has guided domestic economics 
and politics and how in turn it has been guided by them. The 
bulk of recent writings on India is about individual aspects and 
largely intended for specialized audiences : relatively few books 
treat India comprehensively in her totality or try to make India 
comprehensible to the lay reader, especially overseas. 

Thirdly, though covering India to the present day, it should 
especially survey the years of Nehru’s dominance, more parti- 
cularly the years of his greatest impact — from the early to the 
late ’fifties. It should assess, however tentatively, his contribu- 
tion towards making India what she is and India’s contribution 
to the making of Nehru. 

The book should, in the fourth place, be a chronicle of 
selected events in addition to being a commentary thereon and 
an interpretation of the movement of events. Recollection of 
facts or events does not always, or not in all people, inform 
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strongly held opinions, prejudices or impressions about India; 
in some the shortcoming is not of recollection but of knowledge. 
Therefore the latest newspaper headlines acquire a sigaiBcance 
which is in excess of their merit ; the shortness of the perspective 
magnifies their size. 

Finally, in addition to discussing the events and personalities 
with which India has become associated in the minds of most 
people, the book should trace the fate of those modem ideas, 
values and institutions which, though largely gifted to India by 
Nehru, were also contributed to his thinking by certain compul- 
sions of die Indian situation. 

Any book which tries to do all these diings at the same time 
runs the risk of failing to do any of them well. This book is no 
exception, and some of its failings perhaps originate in this fact 
in addition to those contributed by the author’s own limitations. 

The theme that the book covers has been divided into five 
phases: the years immediately preceding India’s independence 
and those — about five — which intervened before Nehrus 
emergence as the undisputed and unquestionable leader. These 
are the years in which events decided what kind of India would 
be inherited by Nehru and the contribution she would make to 
his personality'. 

Second, the years of his dominance until the decline began 
at the end of the ’fifties, the years of his maximum contribution 
to India in thought and action. 


Third, the dark years, from the early ’sixties up to the death 
of Nehru which end in this book with an overall assessment of 
Nehru in terms of an assessment of India as he left her. 

Fourth, the all ‘too brief Shastri interlude, U p to the end of 
the middle sixties, which saw the strange phenomenon of a 
small and shy man from whom little was expected raising the 
country to heights she had not attained under Nehru The 
memory' of Nehru quickly receded into the background though 
the discerning eye could see the strength of the ideas and 
institutions planted by him, and perhaps could see them more 
clearly than at any time uhen Nehru v.as alive 

, d0U T’ light and years since then, during 
but not 'so" nu appened to mp -^ e India’s future uncertain 

rffase of the evJ f >C J " * make * ^mal from the fifth 
u I0n even!s m India’s recent histoiy. During 
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this phase, which lias yet to run its course, Nehru’s greatest gift 
lo India, parliamentary democracy, is going through its toughest 
test ; on how it passes this test the future of the country depends. 

The narration and argument concerning these phases have 
hecn built around three distinguishable but inter-dependent 
themes : relations with other countries and more particularly 
non-alignment ; the state of the economy and the performance 
of Nehru’s brand of socialism ; and tire evolution of the polity, 
especially of democratic socialism, alongside the modernization 
of society. ' 

The recurrence of these themes in different sections of the 
book may appear to be confusing and repetitious ; in part it may 
be both, because of oversight or other faults and because the 
worst and. the best things in India’s recent history have often 
overlapped in point of time. But the confusion will be less if 
the book is read in the light of this scheme, which has been 
mapped out in further detail in a thematic index at the end of 
the book. 

In the eighteen months or so it has taken to write the book, 
the pace of events has been so fast that despite revisions many 
parts will appear out-dated, perhaps even more than they are. 
Some chapters, not all, have been revised, a few of them more 
than once. But some have been allowed to stand as they were 
first written in order not to interrupt the argument. The con- 
versions of money figures from Indian into U.S. currency, 
wherever made, have been allowed to retain, the pre-devaluation 
rate. For this the reason is laziness. ■ y 

My thanks are due to The Statesman for permission to quote 
from it, to Shankar’s Weekly for permission to, reproduce car- 
toons facing pages 37, 85 and 229, and to The Times of India 
for permission to reproduce Laxmahs cartoons facing pages 
260, 261, 386, 387 and between pages 226-227, 238-239 and 
360-361.: ■ 

November 1 , 1967 
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UNCERTAIN INDIA 

A Political Profile of Two Decades of Freedom 



.y ; Chapter 1 

' “■ 'AN AGE ENDS ” — IN CHAOS 

; . STAKTING WITH DOOM 

Fi;o>.r;the earliest days -of British rule over India, the question 
has been raised .whether an independent India can remain 
uiuted,and.tothe present day. it persists. Sir John Strachey, the 
historian, said in 1888 : "There is not and never was an India, 
no Indian nation, no people of India” and a latter day; historian, 
Sir Winston Chnrchill, said on the eve of India’s independence 
and partition that “India will be subjected”, under the scheme 
of - independence,' “not only to partition but to fragmentation and 
to. haphazard fragmentation”, for she was being handed over to 
“men of straw, of whom in a few years no trace will remain.” 
Besting of India “talked about, as one entity’’,' Stalin, . like 
Churchill, also peeped into the future and found (hat “there can 
hardly he any doubt that, in the case of a revolutionary upheaval 
•in India, many . hitherto unknown nationalities, each with its 
own language and Its own distinctive culture, will emerge ;on 
the scene”. -■ . . ■ - . . ]_ { 

..v; Stalin’s prophecy. v.was : to; ..inspire . the •: ■ Communist Party of 
India, on the very morrow of independence, to stage an 
upheaval with the utmost hope, but the Communists were not 
alone in being impressed by the linguistic incoherence of 
India. The oldest of the "elder statesmen" of India, C.vRaja- 
gopalachari, the first Indian to become Governor-General, wrote 
ten years after India had become independent — arid surmounted 
more divisive pulls than are known to linguistics— that- “as far 
as I can judge, the centrifugal forces will ultimately pfeyriiD’h 
And the best known Indian scholar in linguistics. Dr Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, gave his more expert warning ■ in 1957, during the 
controversy over the official language of India, that the country 
“stands a risk of being split, up into a number of totalitarian, 
small nationalities”. As against this, weight of authoritative 
judgment,; those who did not see independenl India as. a contra- 
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diction in terms bad only vague expectations on their side, and 
the determination to sec India free and united ; for their belief 
that India had always been united they drew on romanticised 
history, if not mythology, and almost on a mystical vision of 
India’s cultural unity thiough diversity. Nehru, in equal parte 
visionary, historian and India’s most determined nationalist, and 
Prime Minister for seventeen vears, believed In "the tremendous 
and fundamental fact of India (which) is her essential unity 
throughout the ages”, though he was realistic enough to know 
and frank enough to admit that “this past record of Indian 
cultural solidarity does not necessarily help us today”. 

It was against this background of the immensity of the 
danger of divisions and the frailness of hope that Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Maulana 
Azad and — much less known but at that time President of the 
Congress — Acharya Kripalani arrived at the frateful conjunc- 
tion between India and independence at the head of the largest 
nationalist movement the world had known till then. Since the 
end of the war, it had been obvious that India’s freedom was at 
hand but also the biggest threat India’s unity had faced for a 
hundred years. Their task was to grasp one and avert the 
' other. 

In doing so the Congress had to cope with two confrontations, 
the external with the British, the internal with the Muslim 
League, linked with each other by the latter’s demand for 
partition. In both efforts the Congress failed for a variety of 
reasons. Britain did not have the same attachment as the 


Congress to the concept of undivided India ; in fact Congress 
leaders suspected that Britain was secretly promoting partition. 
In die second place, die Congress was fighting with WTong 
weapons, and on grounds of the enemy’s choosing. For more 
than twenty years, it had been a party of mass campaigns ; re 
peatedly between the two wars, it had launched extensive agita- 
tions involving several hundred thousand people each time 
This was the weapon it knew and yet abandoned once it got 
caught in the coil of negotiations. If the Congress had carried 
to the people, Instead of only to the council chambers of the 
Muslim League, the straight issue that it would be better to 
wait for freedom a little longer dian to hasten it by accepting 
partition, freedom might have been won without partition. ° 
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Acharya Kripalani was probably wrong when he alleged 
•after independence that his colleagues shirked the tasks of 
another agitation because “the Congress leadership found the 
prospect of an immediate and peaceful transfer of power too 
tempting”. Long before independence became an imminent 
possibility Muslim sentiment had been irretrievably captuied 
by the League. But if in earlier yeais the Congress bad spoken 
directly to the Muslim voters and with less impatience and 
more generosity, unity might have been won with indepen- 
dence. But at crucial moments negotiations became its main 
activity, after 1945 almost the sole activity, in triangular dis- 
cussions in which only one party was at all anxious to preserve 
India’s unity. 

Down for discussion were successive British plans and their 
variations, all of them with the probability of partition written 
into them, each a further evolution of the proposal brought by 
Sir Stalfoid Cripps in March, 1942, that after the war an Indian 
"Union would be formed and given Dominion Status, but any 
province which chose to stay out of the Union would be 
allowed to and would also be given a similar status. The basis 
of staying out was never stated to be religion, but that this 
would be the effect became an unstated assumption in all 
triangular discussions in the couple of years before indepen- 
dence came. Only a year earlier, a government was formed 
with the full support of die Congress in which half die mem- 
bers were Muslims, though the community' formed only about 
one-third of die country's population. The Congress, though 
predominandy a Hindu body, included only two Hindus in its 
list of live members ; of die other three, one was a Muslim, 
one a Christian and one a Parsi. But tin's was only an interlude 
which did not reverse the trend released jointly by a succession 
-of British proposals and the unmistakably communal aspect of 
the Muslim Leagues demand for partition. 

The seal of communalism was set on the trend with the 
Cabinet Missions plan, drawn up by a team of three wise men, 
who were sent out by London in the summer of 1946. It was 
an intricate scheme, set out in three tiers, which aimed at 
pleasing everyone. There would be a Union Government, with 
the minimum powers, dealing only with Defence, External 
Affairs and Communications. The provinces would be grouped 
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• h fW in the first, the Muslim majority provinces in the 
(« tic North-West rh*-*. 

a government formed by the Congress was stid in 
the second, Bengal, a Muslim majority province, an 
which had a Hindu majority and a Congress g< overnmen , . 
in die third aU remaining Indian provinces. The Indian , 

under their ruling Princes, would be left free to ecu 
own future. The Congress would dius get an undivided It , 
STugh with a weak Centre. The Muslim League would get 
the 1 ' grouping of provinces it had wanted for its prO]ected 
Pakistan ; die groups would still be within die India ’ 

but each would have the right to draw up its own constitution, 
and sufficient regional autonomy to free it from die te 
domination by a Hindu-majority Centre; the prices would 
have their freedom of choice. The Congress and the S 
came closer to agreement on the basis of this plan than my 
had on any odier; Maulana Azad called the plans acceptan 
bv the Congress and the League “a glorious event m tne 
history of die freedom movement”. But later events were o 
prove his jubilation premature. . 

Even at die moment of acceptance there were differences o 
interpretation between the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Nehru declared publicly that the Centre’s powers would be 
larger tiian under die Cabinet Mission’s plan "whether Britain 
accepts it or not”. For good measure he added, “We have 
now altogether stopped looking towards London”. On the other 
hand the British Government declared diat they would not 
force upon any unwilling part of the country “a constitution 
framed by an assembly in which a large section of the Indian 
population had not been represented”. (The Muslim League 
had stayed out of the Constituent Assembly formed under the 
plan through indirect elections.) This tempted the Muslim 
League to -think of no compromise: it fathered upon Nelirus 
statements its decision to withdraw its acceptance of die 
Cabinet Mission’s plan and to prepare instead for the final 
round m the batde for partition. In the next few months the 
League fought die Congress on three fronts and won on each : 
across the negotiating table, in the interim government and irr 
die streets. 

Darkest in itself and in its shadow over the future was the 
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battle Tin :llic- -streets/; Dcsccndocl from a chain of venomously 
Interacting deef.is which stretches so far back that it is hard 
to say whether the Hindus or the Muslims were the first to 
start •ft,’' Iho new battles marked the start of a new chain reaction 
for Avlvieh the blaftKA lies clearly on the Muslim League, though 
later the explosion was to burn as many Muslims as Hindus. 
On' July 27, 1946. the Muslim League announced rejection of 
the Cabinet Missions plan and utterly indefensibly, considering 
the inflammable times, announced that it would observe August 
1C as Direct Action Day. In Bengal, where a Muslim League 
government was in power, and especially in Calcutta, the day 
marked the start of such a nightmare of carnage that The 
Statesman, using a phrase which stuck, called it the ‘'Great 
Calcutta Killing"’. The famous newspaper, then British-owned, 
said “the origin of the appalling carnage and loss in the capital 
of a great province— we believe the worst communal riot in 
India’s history — was a political demonstration by the Muslim 
League” (for which the League government had declared a 
public holiday in all offices). 

“On all sides me death, misers' and destruction. Houses have 
been destroyed with the men, women and children in them. 
Men have returned home in the evening to find neither wife 
nor children. The homeless are lying about, starving in the 
streets. The bloody shambles to which the country's largest 
city has been reduced is an abounding disgrace which, owing 
to the Bengal Ministry’s eminence as a League Ministry, 1ms 
inevitably tarnished seriously the reputation of the League 
itself.” The London Times said of such demented politics: 
“What befell Calcutta as a result of the Muslim political 
demonstration on ‘Direct Action Day’ surpasses in magnitude 
anything previously witnessed in Indian history.” Hindu reta- 
liation followed and the endless trail of action and reaction 
spread from Calcutta to Noakhali, no:v in East Pakistan, where 
the Muslims retaliated, and thence to Bihar where the Hindus 
took bloody revenge and killed, according to one estimate, at 
least 7,000 Muslims. Tire point, however, is not the balance 
of this gory budget but that an all-consuming process had 
begun which destroyed the resolve of the Congress to preserve 
India’s unity if this was its price, Ah' 

Less bloody but in the end as decisive was the frustration 
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the Congress sulerej in the interim .““fl^ed 

bofli tire Congress and the League, winch had bece ‘J°™f 
under the Cabinet Mission’s plan and oonhnued rmte .B 
successor the Mountbatten plan, as a phase in the transte 
po“ m British to Indian hands. Nehru, as the ; most s^ior 
Indian member and virtually the Prime Minister, outlined 
policies and programmes; but the Governments procee g 
were taken up with little else besides bitter wrangling and 
petty intrigues. Jinnali instructed League Ministers to °PP^ e 
any government action of substance which prejudiced me 
Leagues goal of Pakistan. The Ministers over-fulfilled their 
target to such an extent— an outstanding example was Liaquat 
Alis budget for 1947 which stole the socialist clothes of the 
Congress and imposed such a crippling burden upon the busi- 
ness community, which consisted mostly o£ Hindus, that 1 
took some vears to recover from the damage — that the govern 
ment could take no action of any kind. The League succeeded 
in proving that a forced marriage with the Congress was un- 
sustainable and partition the only alternative. 

On the third front, negotiations, the plight of the Congress 
was still worse ; it fought a long but unavailing battle to 
preserve the country's unity at least in some form, however 
attenuated ; to preserve some kind of central government, how- 
ever weak. In tentative approaches it offered startling conces- 
sions both to Britain and the Muslim League; to the former 
Nehru offered "an Anglo-Indian union involving nothing less 
than common citizenship” , to the latter, Mahatma Gandhi 
offered that die League should be invited to form the entire 
interim government. Neither initiative appeared to lead any- 
where and each lapsed. 

The Congress also revived, in its manifesto for the 1945 
elections, an offer Gandhi had made to Jinnah in September, 
1944, that in the all-India federation, which would be lightly 
built, the Centre would only deal with External Affairs, Defence 


and. Communications. The provinces would have full autonomy, 
and the Muslim majority provinces the right to join into a 
single province of their own — a clear anticipation of what the 
Cabinet Mission's plan was to offer to the League nearly two 
" later. In December, 1946, at the very start of the Consti- 
Assembly set up under the Cabinet Mission’s plan, Nehru 
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offered' to let: the Indian states retain monarchical institutions. 
Next month : the Congress Working Committee endorsed the 
■ right of the Sikhs, the Assamese and the Pathans (of NWFP) 
to decide their own relationship with the rest, though it did 
so in the expectation that even if they chose to stay out of the 
groups to which the Cabinet Mission had allotted them, they 
would not wish to step out of the Indian Union. In the follow- 
ing, weeks, die Congress indicated willingness to let Muslim 
majority’ areas have the right (hoping that, under a Congress- 
Ledguc agreement, they could be persuaded not to exercise it) 
to constitute themselves into separate, sovereign states, with 
.the further right, even if they remained in the Indian Union, 
to have their own contacts with Britain, or even a treaty, pro- 
vided that it was without military or political clames. About 
the same time, Lord Mountbatten, on his own, cast another 
despairing line for some form of unity. He discussed with his 
staff a proposal on April 25 that as two sovereign states, Hindus- 
tan and Pakistan should form a confederal centre on the basis 
of parity (the Cabinet Mission's plan had provided, by impli- 
cation, for majority voting at the Centre). 

None of this, however, was to be. The closest the two parties 
came to agreement and India to the prospect of undivided 
independence was in their abortive acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission's plan. Maulana Azad and Jirinah blamed the . demise 
of this acceptance upon Nehm and some of his public observa- 
tions which did not accord with the plan. Up to a point they 
were probably right. But in an indirect retraction of Nehru's 
statement the Congress Working Committee passed a new: 
resolution reconfirming its total acceptance of the plan. This 
should have left Jinnah in no doubt that if only he would agree 
India would become free on the basis of this plan ; the Congress 
would do nothing, because it could not, to. modify die plan 
in any way unilaterally. But Jinnah saw no reason why he 
should accept the plan again ; instead he . only declared 
once more that “The only solution for India’s problems is 
Pakistan”. He knew the dice was loaded in his favour; he had 
only to wait and fragments of India would fall, into his lap 
as Pakistan. By now he had full power to offer or withhold the 
cooperation of the Muslim majority areas ; and the British 
Government was determined . that no constitution would be 
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imposed on an unwilling area. Even to a much less astute 
individual the logic of the situation should have been clear; 
in Jinnahs tactics it was the cutting edge of a sword ; between 
it and the firm encouragement he received from the British in 
triangular negotiations, the Congress and India’s unity were 
like ripe melons. 

In an interview with Brecher in 1956, Nehru clearly held 
Britain guilty of encouraging the League and partition. 1 Even 
Maulana Azad, who took kindly to the British in the final years 
of negotiations, came to the conclusion by the middle of 1947 
that the British Government’s "surrender to the demands of the 
eague was in my opinion due more to its anxiety to safeguard 
rids l interests than to its desire to please the Muslim League. 
A state dominated by the Muslim League would offer a perma- 
nent sphere of influence to the British. With a British base in 
atastan, India would have to pay far greater attention to British 
interests than she might otherwise do”. The British role in the 
partition process was indirectly corroborated bv Lord Mount- 

tW n '1° t0ld ] ! r , ed ' Cr in 1936 : now, looking back, 

mcLr ? " “ u JV iave been voided if the British Govern- 

months before.-’' ° ab ° Ul a yoar ° r ei ®’ ltee ’“ 

— otSSTolV Jtfta-T Eriash T 

nowpr i ' 7 iJi > 01 lts nrm intention to transfer 

was and ,> , ° a set ^ ate 5 the impheation clearly 

transferred tn ^ l ° st J inna h, that power would be 
sarv. Power wn'u t ncba ^ possible, a divided one if neces- 
on "the whole t 0 U ° transferred "on the due date, whether 
Mm or if," T' f0 ™ C<ntol G»v emme „ t f„ t British 
or in such other ° ^ existln S provincial governments 

S “ m in the 

Inien .people". Events movod s0 ^ 

■ staSnfL'w” Z 

;£r 

->wl B-erfier, -VcW-A Political Uogvphj. 


■id. 
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told Nehru: ‘This may lead to Pakistan for those provinces or 
portions which may want it. No one will be forced one way 
-or the other.” Even Calcutta seemed in danger of being lost 
to India. As a chronicler of the times, Alan Campbell-Johnson 1 
records, Burrows, Governor of Bengal, was "standing out for 
the doctrine of a free city of Calcutta”. 

Mahatma Gandhi tried to put np a last ditch light. At the 
end of March, 1917, he told Maulana Arad: “So long as I am 
alive t will never agree to the partition of India. Nor will I, 
if I can help it, allow the Congress to accept it.” But the only 
form his resistance took, other than washing Iris hands of all 
future negotiations, was to advise Lord Mountbalteu early in 
April to invite the Muslim League to have a cabinet of its 
choice. According to Maulana AzacI, Lord Mountbatlen was 
impressed, and he claims he was told by the Viceroy that such 
an offer could win the confidence of Jinnah. "But”, the Maulana 
records, “this move could make no progress as both Jawaharlal 
and Sardar Patel opposed it vehemently.” Hosvever, according 
to Campbell-Johnson even Lord Mounlbatten was quite scep- 
tical. There is nothing in any account of those times to suggest 
that there was any chance of averting partition after 1946. On 
the other hand there is much to confirm that die exasperation 
of the Congress with the experiment of living together with the 
League in the interim government had reached breaking point. 

The idea of partition was not entirely foreign to the 
Congress. Itajagopalacbnri had been advocating it for some 
time as the "only way out”. In 1942, four months before the 
fateful "Quit India” movement to compel the British to leave 
India, the Congress adopted a resolution which said it "cannot 
Blink in terms of compelling the people of any territorial unit 
to remain in an Indian union against their declared and 
-established will”. Just before Lord Mountbatten came to India 
the Congress passed another resolution, in die spring of 1947, 
that "the Constitution framed by die Constituent Assembly will 
apply only to those areas which accept it” — other areas 
obviously having the option to step out of die Indian Union — 
but "it must also be undeislood that any province or part of a 
province 3 which accepts the Constitution and desires to join 

1 Alan Campbell-Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten. 

3 Emphasis added. 
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the Union cannot be prevented from doing so ‘ | , 

which became the basis for the partition of Punjab and Beng 
But whether familiar with the notion of partition or not, to 
C ongress was certainly unprepared for the conseque • 
These, however, belong to die next chapter, and to many ' - 

die chapters which follow belong the ideas which die Congress 
deeply imbibed from its experience of die last few months. 
British rule and the first few of independence : that the topping 
off of any part of the country can shake the structure of tie 
whole ; that a strong centre is necessary even if the country is 0 
be a federation ; that the lines which divide communities are t e 
sutures of the country which will not hold unless tiiere is 
communal harmony and the government is secular; that the 
Muslims and Pakistan will always have a special place m 
British hearts and this will be a shadow on Indo-British rela- 
tions despite die Englishness of Nehru, his personal relations 
with many eminent English men and women, and the great 
similarity between many values and institutions of England and 
the socialist and secular democracy which Nehru was going to 
try so hard to set up. From tiiese months and those which 
immediately followed, India also imbibed another instructive 
experience: that you do not necessarily solve a problem by 
yielding to it. Patel believed, according to Azad, “If two 
brothers cannot stay together, they divide. After separation, 
with their respective shares titey become friends. If on die 
other hand they are forced to stay together, they tend to fight 
everyday. It was better to have one clean fight and then 
separate tiian have bickerings everyday.” The separation came 
and the daily bickering in die interim government ended ; but 
the fight was not clean and it went on endlessly. 

By deciding, however, to swallow die bitter pill of partition 
without further delay, the Congress did succeed in preventing 
Jinnah from extending his gains any further by his continued 
reluctance to commit himself. Definitions are limiting and 
Jinnah was persisting till die last in his reluctance to define 
Pakistan, using every opportunity in the meantime to extend 
its territorial scope. After the Congress had committed itself 
to the British plan, which would give Jinnah the two wings of 
Pakistan, to the east and west of India, Jinnah slipped in a 
demand for a corridor through India to link the two wings. 
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. . ... , ..... .""an AGE toms ”— in chaos 

This enraged Nehru and distressed Mountbatten and Churchill. 
Nchni auriotiriccd that if delays in the transfer of power even 
to}a : diwdecl Ii)th'a continued, he would demand its transfer to 
undivided ; India. Mountbatten, as reported by Campbell- 
. Johnson, told Jinnnh at a mid-night meeting on June 2, 1947, 
that if he continued to hang back “the Congress Party and the 
; Sikhs will refuse final acceptance (of the partition plan) at the 
' meeting in the morning; chaos will follow and you will lose 
yonr Pakistan, probably for good." Jinnnh s immediate reaction 
.-.V:\VflS only a cryptic "What must be, must be”, but what probably 
/ swayed him later was a message which had come from 
: Churchill two days earlier to warn him that he must regard 
acceptance of the plan as a matter of life and death. 



Chapter 2 
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In agreeing to Pakistan tlie Congress played a gamblers’ band. 
There was no assurance, and much reason to doubt, that the 
rest of India would now have unity' and a strong centre. The 
spectre of fragmentation was now raised by parts of princely 
India, consisting of more than 500 stales of varying size and 
importance, scattered all over and between them accounting 
for about two-fifths of the total area and one-fourth of the 
population of India. 

To a lesser extent the threat also came from the country 
cousins of the Princes, the sizeable landlords with varying 
degrees of administrative powers over the revenue estates 
conferred upon them by the Indian Governments, British and 
pre-British, for various services rendered. A large number of 
these families were inter-connected by marriage, not only the 
princely families among each other but also the princely with 
those of the zamindars. But what united them more than 
marriages was a certain way of drinking (drough there were 
some brilliant exceptions, both among the Princes and 
zamindars) of which the principal ingredients were an antipathy 
to the nationalist movement which was sweeping through die 
rest ot India a pronounced and generally obsequious loyalty 
to the British Crown and to its representatives in India, and 
highly conservative economic and, to a lesser extent, social 
values. Some of tire Hindu Princes sufficientiy approximated 

Pi6ly t0 the Hindu ideals of kingship 

wLl P °h C ‘ an * id6Dtify * em "'holly with it; they 

were to become the inspiration a few years later for die 

o\er which some of die bigger Princes presided were large 
b^e^for ^ndpLnt °ambitio^ aVe POlMCal $ignificance > a sufficient 

aSs^StST ™ bir t a liSSi0n ^ relati0DS between the 
tales and Bnfash power had passed, broadly speaking, through 
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four different phases, the last most inimical to India’s freedom 
and stability. In the first phase, which ended with the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, the British East India Com- 
pany looked upon the major states both as rivals and as possible 
allies ; upon some it waged wars of conquest, with others it 
concluded treaties of friendship and alliance ; the treat}' with 
one slate provided that “accredited Ministers from each shall 
reside at the Court of the other”. 

The next phase began before the fust bad ended but was 
completed only about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The ruling doctrine during this phase, partly the product of 
Britain’s own ambitions, partly of the conflict with France for 
the control of India and her trade, was that “It is absolutely 
necessary for the defeat of (French) designs that no native 
stale should be left to exist in India which is not upheld by 
the British power or the political conduct of which is not under 
its absolute control”. With a slow grinding efficiency this 
doctrine was put into 'practice, and its fruits were gathered in 
1857, when the forces of a number of major Indian stales \veie 
used to quell what British historians call “die Mutiny” and 
Indian historians "the first war of independence” but was in 
fact no more than a disorganised uprising by a number of 
disjointed units of the broken up army of the last Mughal, 
which a few unconnected streams of antipathy towards a 
foreign power joined to help it look like the fust stirrings of 
Indian nationalism. In any case, whatever its nature, it was 
quickly and totally suppressed. After the uprising Loid 
Canning wrote : “The Crown of England stands forth 
unquestioned ruler and paramount power in all India and is 
for the first time brought face to face with its feudatories. 
There is a reality in the suzerainty of England which is not 
only fell but eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs.” 

Their eager acknowledgment of a position of subservience, 
which constitutes the third phase, carried the Princes in 
uneventful subordination to the eve of the Fiist World War; 
at that time the fourth and last phase began. The moving spirit 
of this phase was the realisation in Britain that in order to hold 
so distant and sizeable a territory as India, and to use it also 
as the fulcrum for Britain’s imperial inleiests further afield, it 
was necessary to have its power firmly based in India itself ; it 
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should not be obliged all the fame to send out detachments of 
power across the seas from Britain. Two things resulted om 
this view of India. First an Indian army ; second a drawing 
together of the Princes into institutions which were intended 
to be pillars of the British Empire in India. . 

The army was Indian in the sense that the ranks were mam y 
Indian, with a leavening of British troops ; the officers (until 
into the Second World War) were almost entirely British and 
die army’s controls and purposes were exclusively of Brill s 1 
manufacture. It was kept wholly free of all contaminating 
contact with the spirit of Indian politics ; it became a clean 
and efficient fighting body of professional soldiers, hut without 
anything like a head in which disturbances might arise. 
Secondly, Lord Hardinge began to draw the Princes together 
into a body of their own but strictly under British aegis and 
screened off from what was to become, after die first World 
War, the mainstream of Indian nationalism. 

Half a century of cheerful acceptance of British Paramountcy 
had cleaned die mind of the princes of any political ambitions 
of their own or the taint of broader nationalism. At the same 
time, as dynastic overlords, they commanded immense loyalty 
among die people in the feudal societies over which they presi- 
ded. The combination made them ideally suited to be one of 
main political supports of British power in India, and it naturally 
followed diat a few disputes between some Princes and 
the Paramount Power notwithstanding, the meetings of die 
Chamber of Princes, founded in 1910, and their annual con- 
ferences before that, became die focal points of loyalty to 
Britain in India. 

But in the middle thirties a more positive identity developed 
between the interests of Britain and the Princes ; both saw 
themselves under threat of liquidation from the rising tide of 
nationalism. The Congress spread its activity into the states on 
the platform of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference — 
Jsehni was the main leader in it — and agitated for democratic 
rule. As the Conference drew strength from the Congress, the 
Princes drew it from Britain, and in its confrontation wdlth the 
Congress and Indian nationalism, Britain looked to the Princes 
as allies. In other words, a century after he had formulated the 
thought; events vindicated wliat Sir John Malcolm said in 1825, 
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.‘Tam deeidely -of- the -opinion that the tranquillity,. not to say 
security, of our vast Oriental possession is involved in the 
preservation of nati\'e ,x5rincip<ah'tics which are dependent on 
us • forprotedioiv’. .In . this, as in their other general relationships 
with .■Indiap.', the main . Vzamiiidars or landlords were barely 
■.’distinguishable from the '-Princes. , 

It was against this background that die Congress, appalled, 
received British proposals with regard to the future of the 
Piinees in the event of power being transferred to Indian 
hands. The , main point of all these proposals was the British 
Paramountcy would simply lapse, leaving the states free of all 
their treaty obligations towards Britain or the Government of 
British India. They would be free to join, on any terms they 
could negotiate, any successor government or governments, that 
might be- formed in lndia, or they would be free to proclaim 
their (independence if they Wished. Constructive ■ forces were 
also at ' work, not least among them some informal advice to 
the . states from many British sources, and the view of some of 
the Princes themselves that India should attain independence 
and her full status. But the situation was at least potentially 
hazardous. ; 

V. P. Mcnon, at that time Constitutional Adviser to Lord 
Mountbatten and later Sardar Patel’s p^rinGipal executive in 
averting the tragedy that the lapse of Paramountcy might have 
become, described the British decision, . about which he was 
never consulted, as “the greatest disservice the . British - had 
\done us as well as (the stales’) rulers”. Patels reaction was the 
• warning, reported by Menon, that the situation held “dangerous 
potentialities’’ and “if it was not handled, promptly and 
' effectively, our hard-earned . freedom might disappear through 
'the States’ door’’. In other respects also the absurd appeared 
imminent. The Constitutional Adviser to the Constituent 
Assembly, Sir B. N. Rao, who later became one of the most 
distinguished men ever sent by India to the United 'Nations, 
remonstrated With , Mountbatten; lie pointed out that nearly 
half the 600 states Had an .average area of twenty square miles, 
an average population of 8,000, and an average annual revenue :' 
of Rs. 22,000 somewhat less, - than: a competent' workshop 
supervisor’s. The effect of, the .lapse of , Paramountcy would be , 
that each -one of these minute fragments of ; territory would 
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become a sovereign state, with the ruler given the P owcr 
life and death over his subjects. 

slow to sympathise, but appeared powerless against on 

legalistic view of the treaties. , ; V. : w .'.y 

Worse was to follow nearer tire date of inclcpen >. > . 

Jinnah made a public announcement dial be/wprildvgdaf^^E; 
the independence of any state which feUAwfein^e.-.botoc^ 
of Pakistan. He could afford to say so because.'Aere^w.^.-®?} 
about a half-a-dozen states in Pakistan and most of fbesp 
very' small, against over 500 in India covering 48 per cent .0 
.•the total Indian territory after partition. Blit: th©;.:'effect 
announcement could have. been dangerous for-'indisi,;^-;??^?;^ 
intended to be; it was an incitement to the states on t e 
border of the two Dominions, and even to some which; 
well within India, not to throw in their lot with riii'diff' wh9$?;; 
policy' was now clearly known to be that the states .should vfpW 1 
an integral part of one or the other Dominion. ..At.h^xnpctinS/! 
with the rulers ;■ of two. key. states of Rajasthan; Jodhpur an ,: 
Jaisahnere, both contiguous to Pakistan, as well as to India but 
ruled and mostly inhabited by Hindus, Jinnah signed a blank 
- sheet .of paper and invited the Maharaja of Jodhpur tci; 
any conditions he liked, ' 

And Jinnah S; was not the only influence inimical to India 5 
interests. Ano ther was also at work, the old Political Depart - 
. riient of the Government of India which was the main opcfatiV® 


;K fPrnie ! | ^ 

Mellon. But even in its dying days “the Political Department 
was adding to our worries^: according to Menon in The Story 
°\ { l* ^ration of Indian Stain. It “encouraged the Nawab 
^nf bhopid in his efforts to revolve ‘a third force out of the 


■ W-nAW m m , 0Vecl > ‘^Constituent Assembly on 

Dwanber A3,- .PMG /that lndia should; beproclaimed-an; 

mdependent sovereign Republic.wherein all power and 
• -ate derived from the „ ■ o.-w 


Negd dating : Committed ! set j 
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hip by tlvc Clvnnibdr of /Princes, He. said that while the Indian 
States were anxious to cooperate in the work of the Constituent 

to do so if the Assembly 
deliberately took the line that sovereignty resided in "the 
; pebplc’s”;: of- vtiie.Jsiates'Viand that “on the extinction of Para* 
.ihdimtey ' the^Crdjvlii^odld have ceded the sovereignty' to the 


T^idn'i-january 29,; 1947> the Chamber declared: "The entry of 
; the states : into the Union of India” — by that time the partition 
; was,; stilli'a little distance in the future — "shall be on no other 
basis than that of negotiation, and the final decision shall rest 
with 1 each state. Tire proposed Union shall comprise, as far as 
the States are concerned, the territories of only such States or 
groups of States as, may decide to join the Union.” Even in 
j : r<^hctjt6f;:States.'Ayhidi agreed to join, the Chamber made it 
clear.; ''The States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded by them to the Union .... The proposed Union of 
India will therefore exercise only such functions in relation to 
the states in regard to Union subjects as are assigned or dele- 
gated by them to the Union.” In other words, even if a state 
agreed to join the Union, it would not necessarily cede all the 
subjects which the Constitution might have assigned to the 
Union j' the -scope for variation, and therefore confusion, was 
endless. .Here were all the makings of the "haphazard fragmen- 
tation’' which Churchill had predicted. 

£. Some of the states took one more step , closer to the brink. 

- While , a . number of states agreed to send representatives 
-’(nominated by the Princes, not elected by the people as in 
"British India”) to. the Constituent Assembly (which they had 
already declared would not commit them to participation in 
the Union) six- major states decided not to do even that much, 
at least ; ;udt for .the time being: Hyderabad, Mysore, Travati- 
core, Bbopalj . Indore and Kashmir. In a further tightening of the 
confrontation, the All-India States' Peoples Conference demand- 
ed by a resolution that any state abstainirig frpm the Constituent 
Assembly should be regarded as hostile by the rest of India. 

■ Next, Travaneore became the first to take the plunge ; - 
V -in a series of declarations .issued by. Sir . C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyer, the state took a new constitution into itself, proclaimed 
>?.dependence from India, and resigned from the ; Chamber . 
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o£ Princes because the Chamber had not aimed directly, 
indenendence for the States. In one of his statements Sir, Rai ^ 
swaxni said that Travancore was “better fitted than J 105 
other part of India for independence, because ^ ^s^a Jon = 

derable seaboard and practically the monopoly of - 
important commodities . As if to make it clear , , ^ 

was implicit, he announced that representatives; 
exchanged with Pakistan as soon as the latter was forme • 
would be “especially valuable”, he said; ‘it banishes the pre 
valent fear as to rice supplies for Travancore which can e ; 
after be expected from Karachi”. In a war of statements 
between New Delhi and Trivandrum, the capital of Travan- 
core, there were clear threats of economic sanctions ana 
reprisals, and more than a hint by Sir Ramaswami that he 
would appeal to Britain for help. • 

As might have been expected, a few other states also began 
to show hesitations, making discreet use of Sir Ramaswami s 
. arguments — in fact the surprise is that more did not — by . 
large-scale trouble arose only over Hyderabad and Kashmir. 
Hyderabad started with what Tranvancore had done at a later 
stage in its revolt — it decided to exchange representatives with 
Pakistan. At first it stated, on August IS, that is two days, 
before power was to be transferred to India and Pakistan, that 
“until mutual relations between the Dominions of India arid 


Pakistan are known, Hyderabad cannot contemplate organic 
union with either Dominion”. Next, it expressed the hope, on 
August 14, that Hyderabad “will always remain associted in., 
some measures With the British Commonwealth”, and finally 
it announced that when power was transferred and ..Para-, 
mountcy; ended, the state would become independent and 
sovereign. . ; '- v . - 1 - • , . ' ' w : 

Tliis was in many ways a far more dangerous , threat than 
Travancore’s. Hyderabad was not only the largest Indian 
State but it stood astride the horizontal axis of the whole of 
southern India; -Its independence could have severed India into 
two in an even more destructive manner than partition was to 
do ; all the huge and . valuable chunk of “British India” lying 
- ith .of . Hyderabad, including the states of Madras, Kerala, 
Mysore, arid most of Andhra would have been cut off from 
■rtherri and central India and probably lost. .i ; ; ‘ ; 
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Hyderabad tlitl not have a seaboard but relatively narrow 
strips of lndian tcrriiovy scparated it from the sea. In the 
ivcst'.pm-ticnlarly/ one corner ; of Hyderabad jutted out close to 
Goa. a major port south of Bombay, which formed part of 
Portuguese India at that lime. There were strong rumours that 
Portugal,? but? of hostility towards India which had already 
started agitating at the United Nations against conditions in 
Portuguese Africa, would send out its own forces from Goa to 
establish a link with Hyderabad and to give it an outlet to die 
sea. IVumoiirs were also afloat that Turkey would make moves 
on belialf of Hyderabad because it bad matrimonial links with 
? Hyderabad, ;ahd 'Pakistan could have been counted upon not 
to be an idle spectator of these proceedings; the fact that 
Hyderabad’s "Ruler was a Muslim gave Pakistan a plausible 
entry into this issue; Some intrepid gun-running was already 
.going oh. between Karachi and Hyderabad. The leader of an 
anti-Indian uprising in Hyderabad. Kasim Razvi, who was fitter 
■to escape to Pakistan, was already predicting that Muslims of 
India “will be our fifth columnists” and exhorting the Muslims 
of Hyderabad “not to sheath your swords until the objective of 
Islam’s supremacy is achieved” Later Hyderabad, a fabulously 
rich princedom, offered a sizeable loan to Pakistan. 

Hyderabad’s strength, by itself, did not add up to a great 
deal ; but two circumstances made it sizeable. In the first place 
a large band of Muslim irregulars known as Razakaafs, led by 
the fanatical Kasim Razvi who was gifted with highly evocative 
utterance, were planning to spread the fire of communal rioting 
throughout South India; many areas of this region had known 
such rioting in the past and had been made receptive to the 
; sparks of his oratory by the widespread outbreak of communal 
warfare— rioting is too mild a word for it— in Pakistan and 
the whole of northern India. In the second place the bulk of 
the Indian army was already committed in Kashmir, where an 
actual avar with .Pakistan had been raging for some months.? *■ v- 

Even without the threats of Kasim Razvi and; the rioting 
which, within Hyderabad, had already ensued,' •■the' dawn of 
independence was red enough ; blood was soaking through the 
entire fabric of India and Pakistan, and nobody quite knows 
how many hundreds .of thousands of people were— not killed, 
because mere killing would have been, mercy in comparison 
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with what went on -hacked and tom 

already been given the sickening taste of Woodly 

Calcutta Killing, and Pakistan by what happened - • 

But these were only teaser trailers for 'vhat 
Nothing was to tarnish as much as the riots Lord ‘ . 

brilliant conduct of operations for the transfer of P $0 

the resulting partition ; no assurance by him was to p , ; , 

thoroughly worthless as what he told Matdana Apathy; yo .M; 

In an eleventh-hour effort to save the Cabinet Mission p • 
Maulana Azad met Mountbatten on May 14, 1947, 
his fear that dangerous rioting would follow partition, m . 
a moments hesitation”, Azad recorded afterwards. ; , ^ 

Mountbatten replied ‘At least on this one question; 
you complete assurance. I shall see to it that there is nib ^ 
shed and riot. I am a soldier, not a civilian. Once partiUDD ,.! . 
accepted in principle, I sliall issue orders to seo that V-.y • 

■V- no' communal dishirbance anywhere in the country. dr t 
should be the slightest agitation, I shall take the - sternes 
measures to nip the trouble in the bud. I shall not use .cy,en ,. ; 
the armed 'police. '.I i will.- order the Army, and the Air Force to 
act, and I wall use tanks and aeroplanes to suppress ' anybody. ... 
■who. wants to create trouble.” It is not that he did not try to . 

live up to his pledge ; his soldierly dispatch and niihtary sj'stern: 

• of. working- came through in nothing so much as in organising,.; 

’ with the map-room methods he had evolved during the war, 

the movement of huge convoys of refugees , and their protec- 
tion against- destruction . But nothing- availed; against : the fury.' 
that had been; released by the Great Calcutta Killing and by 
tlie events of which the killing itself was the maniacal, child. •*. . 

• -By the end of the first week of • March, 1947, nearly every 
". tqwri of any consequence in, Punjab’ was more or less seriously 

infected with this epidemic ; - the largest, Amritsar, had been 
burnt down by one-tenth, and more and more areas in the 
countryside were catching fire, where any kind . of control ; 
soon going to be impossible. The city of Multan .was ablaze, 
- n w ’Dubs had broken out of it, anned . with whatever . they 
• could lay their hands on, to spread destruction in the villages 

.. of; the ara. Two battalions of. airborne troops were sent to 
Multan on March 9 ; 2,000 men of . the Royal Inniskill.in 
•• Fusiliers and . the Suffolk and Wiltshire Regiments to Amritsar 
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But they were like haridsprays against a forest fire ; the effect 
•was local and temporary. 

. 1 In the meantime horror took a new form: railway trains 
carrying refugees began to be forced to a halt at hostile stations, 
to be burnt and < looted ; refugees trying to escape were 
slaughtered or caught on spearpoint and thrust back into the 
fire. On September 22, a train laden with Muslim refugees 
from Delhi was caught by Sikh marauders near Amritsar; about 
200 of its occupants were killed. Two days later several 
thousand; Muslims attacked a train carrying Sikhs and Hindus 
■near Lahore and- butchered 350, wounding about 250 more. 
The; most outrageous attack occurred on January 12, 1948: a 
■train convoy carrying 2,400. Hindus and Sikhs from the Frontier 
Province, was attacked by 3,000 Path ans at a station in Punjab, 
two-tlu'rds of the refugees were killed and nearly all the rest 
wounded. No one seemed safe, whether he. stayed at home or 
fled. 

In a fresh recrudescence in Calcutta, 40 people were killed 
and 300 injured on October 27 ; by October 31, 146 people 
had been killed and over a thousand injured in Dacca, in East 
Bengal. In the country districts of East Bengal the casualties 
were higher ; the official figure for two places, Noakhali and 
Tipperah, was nearly 300 killed. Back in the cities, especially 
in Bengal and Punjab and in some parts of UP which were 
congested with Hindus and Muslims, the violence and 
■casualties continued to mount week after week as the date of 
■the actual partition approached. But die climax came in the 
two or fliree weeks preceding and following the date of parti- 
tion, August 15, and this fire was to die only when there was 
iio fuel left*, no Hindus in West Pakistan and no Muslims in 
the Indian districts of Punjab which were close to the border. 
Nearly 200 persons were killed in Lahore in two days just 
before partition, 800 Hindus and Sikhs were massacred in a 
village not far off on August 26. The Sikhs imposed a fearful 
retribution upon the Muslims in the towns and villages of East 
Punjab, and it was there perhaps that the brutality of man to 
Tuan reached its crescendo before it spent itself down to the 
sickening silence which follows death. The number murdered 
-in the rioting or killed lay its aftermath— pestilence and starva- 
tion, and ■ the , severe winter which ' followed — was probably riot ; 
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far from half a million. madness was 'the 

The long and lingering pay-off of . lhlS •,« history— 
largest movement of uprooted people m the ' , been 

by the end o£ 1917 mote to ten null ton “ a fcr 
herded and driven out of one country „f both- 

years were to be crippling burden on the econ > 

Since most of the refugees were peasants, their up S 
an additional severe set-back to the agriculture of 


country'. causes 

A connected disaster, parallel to the iwbn, m 

and consequences, was tlie war between In ia * ... re 

over Kashmir; its immediate form and impact were & 

dramatic than of the rioting. The war, which bro'e 
India and Pakistan were even two months old, an 1 
lying causes, were to become the strongest influence . 
foreign policy of die two countries in later years, an n 
the sole determinant of their relations with each other. ^ 

The “facts” of the case are easily narrated. The state v. • ^ 
coveted prize, not only, along with Hyderabad, the arg • 

■the princely states, and rich in untapped water, miners 
forest resources, studded with exquisite summer and ^ 
resorts, but also of great strategic importance. It juts ou 
Central Asia and shares borders with Asian Russia, Tibe 
the Sinldang region of China ; one of its northern distric 


Ladakh, is one of the great cross-roads of history'. 

Right up to the eve of partition and for some weeks t 
after, India was willing to see the state accede to Pakistan, 
this point Campbell-Johnson’s testimony, recorded, id Novem 
1948, is diat ‘Lord Mountbatten himself had visited ' !1 ^j 
in June (1947) and, armed with an assurance from Sardar a 
on the Indian side, strongly advised (the Maharaja) that mb 
decision taken prior to loth August would be acceptable 
both successor States”. Of India’s attitude after August > 
Campbell-Jolmson mote on October 28, 1947: “Subsequent) 
the Indian Government’s policy has been to refrain 
inducing Kashmir to accede (to India). Indeed, the State 
Ministry, under Patel’s directions, went out of its way to 
no action which could he interpreted as forcing Kashmir’s nano, 
to give assurances that accession to Pakistan would not o 
taken amiss by India.” But instead of taking advantage of to 
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dear choice available,the Maharaja only vacillated and dedded 
only to sign ia i standstill agreement with the two Dominions, 
binding- each to ' continue their; normal economic relations with 
it and to leave the Maharaja free to decide his future course 
of action. 


rf'yBut'dij^ediafely: after ptmtition the plot began to thicken* 
First in relatively mild tones -but then in screeching impreca- 
tion/ the Governments of- Pakistan and Kashmir began to hurl 
accusations: -at •each other. The Maharaja complained of "a 
steady? and increasing strangulation of supplies to my state”, 
and judging ' by> the dinks which he said Pakistan had severed, 
•it would appear that a total economic, finandal and communi- 
cations blockade was being imposed. The diatribe then moved 
on to allegations of violence. Pakistan complained that bands 
of Dogras, or the Hindu 'plainsmen of the State, were killing 
the Muslims, the Kashmir Government alleged that "thousands” 
of armed Pakistanis had infiltrated into the State and committed 
"horrors on non-Muslims”. 

The Government, .of India stood quite outside the dispute, 
until, on October 15, 1947, the Kashmir Government warned 
Pakistan that unless “all the inequities being perpetuated” were 
stopped, “the Government would be justified in asking for 
friendly assistance”. Pakistan flung back its reply that “the 
only object of intervention by an outside power would be the 
process of suppressing Muslims so as to . enable Kashmir to join 
tire Dominion of India”. Whether . India willed it or not she 
became a party to the dispute first by tire allegations of others 
and then, within a few days, in fact as well as in law; The 
infiltrations by the tribesmen became an invasion within days, 
■at first with the unacknowledged and then freely admitted 
support of the regular army of Pakistan. The State’s forces, ; 
which were small, fell back on all points of contact with the ; 
attackers, lost control of towns which were , key points of 
communication, and seemed in no position at all to hold even 
the State’s capital, Srinagar. ... V v 7 

On October 26, the Deputy Premier of Kashmir flew to New 
Delhi for help and received the; legally correct answer— what- 
_ ever its motives, in the eyes of Pakistan — that since Kashmir 
■ was not .a part of. India, New; Delhi had no legal competence 
; to' intervene. The next .day Kashmir’s accession to India was 
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signed, end the Government pteptned t By rf wMdl ha d 
defence of a vast and J nv draim , KI ,ces to 

already been occupied by the en f ^ ^ days of October 
•would have been a bazar ou communications with the 

1947 it was desperate. In every soldier and gun 

State were at But military 

and supphes for ^^^Zl^ZeLe ly requisitioned 
-planes — and even civilian, which were nn ised airlift 

—-were very few, and at the in Srinagar, 

began there was no knowing how bug the^rfa ^ , 

die only one in Kashmir, would remmn m fa mflitary 

Lord Mountbatten, the man who kn entirely 

affairs in India at that time, and the Ooa&rfSWt J a meeting 

against accepting the mihtary hazards mvohec 1 
of the Defence Committee held on y - headquarters 

Lockhart read out a ttfegnm -ceivri fa® < 
of the Pakistan Army— there was still some attacked 

die two sides at that level-tliat 5,000 tribesmen JL derable 
and captured Muzzafarabad and Domel and ^ &at 

tribal reinforcements could be expected. Repo l 
they were already little more than 3 d miles from Sn h 
There was as yet no admission by Pakistan that its & 
forces were also involved (this was to be confirmed, even y 
the United Nations, later), but India had no reason t 
that any troops it flew out would not have to take 


Pakistan army itself, . 

The rest of the Kashmir story belongs to subsequent c iap > 
the book ends before the story. But the fact which stoo ° 
as the first winter of Independent India began was that a yo 
Dominion, direatened in the south by ambitions in Hy derat) a, 
consumed in the north by the fires of communalism, with 
army stretched to the limit by the demands of law and or er, 
undertook a military commitment of unknown dimensions m 
Kashmir and against the advice of all die senior (British) brass 
available. The thrill of accepting the challenge electrified the 
country, but what the future might bring was entirely unknown- 
The fighting in Kashmir was to intensify three anxieties 
immediately, each widi its own separate focus and each making 
the prophecies quoted at the start of this book seem nine 
more to the point than the hopes and determination of the 
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nationalist leaders. One anxiety was whether the passions which 
the fighting would undoubtedly rouse would loosen the sutures 
of India’s multi-racial, multi-lingual society of many religions. 
The second, what opportunities such loosening of the Indian 
fabric and the preoccupation of the Indian army would provide 
for die incipient private armies which were known to be form- 
ing up? And third, even if the fabric held, would the general 
air of violence let India’s polity develop in the democratic and 
secular shapes intended for it by the leaders of die Congress? 

The dispute about Kashmir, which was both the cause and 
effect of Tapidly deteriorating relations with Pakistan, had an 
obvious bearing on communal relations in India. In part the 
effect was beneficial ; die regular and irregular forces of a 
self-proclaimed Islamic dieocracy were attacking a Muslim 
majority state at the edge of India, and the people of die 
stale were resisting the attack, Muslims as much as Hindus, 
assisted by the army of a self-proclaimed secular slate. The 
spectacle did good to the hearts of those who had hopes that 
India would become a fully secular democracy. But in the con- 
text of the communal rioting the more insidious effect was 
different, and it was to become more and more dangerous as 
the years went by and Pakistan kept on pressing its claim on 
Kashmir, largely on die basis of religion. 

As if to give more than sufficient confirmation of these fears, 
the Congress President, Acharya Kripalani, made an ominous 
statement in November 1947, in which his hints were barely 
concealed — and he did not belong to an organisation which 
proclaimed communal beliefs. lie said: ‘The safety of the 
Muslims must come from dieir Hindu neighbours who form die 
majority of the population and from whom die majority in the 
rank of the police and die army must come. These wall not 
be active in affording this protection unless they know that their 
co-religionists in Pakistan are getting a fair deal.” In other 
words die process had already begun — twenty years later, India 
and Pakistan have still not seen its end — under which two inter- 
connected and difficult problems were to act and react on each 
other incessantly, each making the other more difficult still. 
'As relations between India and Pakistan grew worse, they 
added to the friction of Hindus-Muslim relations ; the latter 
reacted on the Muslims’- sentiment in Kashmir, and as that 
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expressed its resentment against India, the hostility of 
Pakistan relations became sharper. ' . A- 

Even before the decade of die 40’s ended- it was possi ®v.\vA 
see what kind of forces were waiting, in the wings. 
if widespread disorder should persist in either - Dominion, 
both the more extremist communalists had banded thenis 
together into para-military organisations, each with its uni on P^' : 
symbols, lines of command and an exclusive code of loya ty 
to itself: the Khaksars in Pakistan, which -were a^lhiicli. > 
disciplined organisation than the Razakaars of- Kasup;.^^l.:: 
in Hyderabad, and the RSS in India, an organization of v 

extremism which was much more disciplined dian both. ; ..j. jj 
The riots had given both die Kliaksars and they RSS.'&a.^. 
opportunity to tighten and expand their organizations. ^ 
took a blood-soaked hand in the riots and at die . same ; ' ? dhi® ; . 
covered itself with die glory of extremist nationalism* because--, 
to the sick mind of each Dominion in those days it xvaslseryW®-, 
to the national cause to drive out the minorities, which eric 
regarded-as enemy within the gate. Secondly, each found ready 
and fanatical recruits in the refugees pouring in from- the., 
Dominion ; the refugees, their minds blackened by their gnie- : ; 
some experiences and .their blood on die boil for revenge, were 
readymade material for such organizations. The RSS "especially;? 
reaped a good harvest and at the end of 1947 claimed a mem- 
bership of Eve million. But its strength lay 7 even more in - dig 
disciplined and well-drilled cadres it had formed than 'in 
numbers. ■ ■ : yrwy-Vx'SfTj 

r "When the official indictment against the RSS came, early hi 
. 1948, its contents were sweeping but did not lake anyone by 

^urprise. .Undesirable and even dangerous activities have been 
carried on by the RSS , it said. “In several parts of the country 
individual members of the RSS have indulged in acts of vio- 
■ lc "P° involving arson, robbery, daeoity and murder and have 
collected Illicit arms and ammunition. They have been -found 
( circ hlating leaflets rexhorting . the people to resort to terrorist 
methods, to collect arms, -to create disaffection against the 
Government and the police and the militarv/- ••••... 

nfererit kind of private army, l c .ss disciplined and 1<* £ 
"" hnt ’ n T strongly motivated and potentially more 
pcnasive, was being built up by the Communists; this begar 
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to show its hand within the first year of independence. In the 
style of their Chinese counterparts and according to their copy 
book roles of insurrection, the Indian Communists began to 
look for what they could set up as 'liberated areas”. They 
found a ready guide map in Stalin’s theory about India’s 
linguistic nationalisms and settled for Telengana, a rocky, back- 
ward and somewhat isolated area where poverty was great and 
the sense of resentment high — because of the poverty and 
isolation to begin with, because of a zamindar-dominated and 
exploitative economy, and because the Congress itself had been 
nourishing the linguistic self-awareness of this area for a long 
time. 

Telengana is now part of Telugu-speaking Andhra, the state 
where, after some flightful disturbances in 1953, the process 
of the linguistic reorganization of India’s map was to start. But 
by the middle forties the local Communists were already accus- 
ing the Congress of "destroying our Andhra national move- 
ment”, “We wont rest content with a separate Telugu pro- 
vince” one of their best known leaders had announced, “A 
united Telegu nation should exist in the independent Indian 
federation as an independent Telugu kingdom.” This was to 
be a fragment, then, of the map of post-British India as the 
Communists saw it. They had already declared that after the 
British left power would not pass to Nehru or his provisional 
government but "fourteen sovereign regional constituent assem- 
blies”, corresponding to the fourteen main linguistic regions 
of the country “each empowered to decide whether or not to 
join the Indian Union”. 

Whether their motive was the ideology of sub-nationalisms 
or the hope that a disintegrated India would be easier to cap- 
ture than an united one was a matter for the Communists’ 
conscience. But in Telengana they were about to make a test 
which, if successful, would have become a working model for 
them in other linguistic regions, completely subverting the 
linguism of the Congress. Accepting the force of language as 
a fact of political life, the Congress had organised itself some 
years earlier on linguistic lines ; the jurisdiction of most of its 
state-level committees coincided with linguistic boundaries. The 
experiment had proved a success in giving vitality to die part)', > 
and according to Nehru "the Congress became a mass move- 
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»t „„ time was there any to*t : m the — ^ ^ oE ae 

that linguistic “ff'/'f ““t^rd part o£ the Union and sob- 
tCa v r l°tt fte Constitution. For the Communists on 

the let hand, linguism was t a desi go for distupHom 

— t ?"L’ n nmv faced with £ 
Ifsncctof the politics of sheet fighting and private t ann.cs. 
But P it was the politics of assassination which struck * 
infamous if not the most grievous blow ; te with 

shot on January SO, 1SUS, by a person who had dose » 
tm extremist Hindu organization. Even more than fl 
of thousands in the communal carnage, this single an 
indefensible deatli brought home to all Indians and 
of the world that we had sunk to a depth from which reco 
v, ould be exceedingly difficult; prophecy must have liclcea , 
lips at the thought that the dissolution of India was now > 
a matter of time. In one single flash the weakness of the i 01 
of Indian society was shown up Immediate collapse w 
averted as it quickly became known that the assassin w’as * 
Hindu, not a Muslim, but slow disintegration still seemed t c 
most likely prospect. 

The immediate cause of this totally impersonal tragedy 
assassin and the victim had no personal acquaintance with eac 
other — was a somewhat limited one. India decided — thoiig 
-who had decided is not clear, because Nehru, the Prime Minis 
ter, and Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister, were on opposite 
-sides on this issue — to withhold payment of Rs. 55 crores due 
to Pakistan as its share of the Government’s cash assets on 
partition. Resentment against Pakistan was so intense at this 
time that even this paltry revenge seemed to cause great satis- 
faction among the people. 'Mahatma Gandhi, Lord Mount- 
batten and Nehru were against the decision; popular credit 
therefore went to Patel for it. 

But on January 13, Mahatma Gandhi started another of his 
famous “fasts unto death” and one of his conditions for break- 
ing it was that the money should be paid to Pakistan at once. 
As the fast progressed and Gandhiji’s reserves of physical energy 
dwindled, relations between Nehru and Patel became severely 
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strained and popular impatience began to surround the 
Mahatma. On the fifth day the fast ended, after the Govern- 
ment had surrendered ; the same evening a bomb burst at 
Gandhiji’s prayer meeting. It burst ineffectively, but it also 
turned out to be an ineffective warning to the authorities about 
what was to follow within the fortnight. 

The Mahatma’s second condition for ending the fast also 
became the second cause of his death, less immediate than the 
first but more pervasive. With all the nobility of his soul, 
Mahatma Gandhi was in revolt against the communal violence 
raging alt around him, even in Delhi ; but with all the bitter- 
ness in their hearts thousands of people were bent upon wreak- 
ing revenge upon Indian Muslims for the murder of the minori- 
ties in Pakistan. Most bitter and violent were the Sikhs, who 
were the special victims of Muslim violence in Pakistan and 
fearful avengers in the cities and countryside of Northern India. 
They had no patience with those who preached communal 
harmony in India, because they could see no one who did 
the same in Pakistan (the only one who could have, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan of NWFP, better known then and since 
as die “Frontier Gandhi”, was already in a Pakistani prison, 
where he was to stay until 1964). 

If there had been a Gandhi each in India and Pakistan, both 
might have been saved. But the restraints Mahatma Gandhi 
applied in India could not be stomached by many because 
there were no reciprocal restraints in Pakistan. When Gandhi 
decided that he would not end his fast unless violence ended 
in Delhi and a peace committee of all communities, including 
Sikhs, was formed, bands of Sikhs paraded outside his house 
carrying placards “Let him die”. 

But it was the third and outermost ring of the causes of his 
death which mattered most to the future of India ; as Nehru 
said in his homage to the Mahatma in Parliament, the assassina- 
tion was “not merely an isolated act of a mad man” but tire 
result of “the atmosphere of violence and hatred” which had 
enveloped India for several months preceding; it was that 
which killed the greatest Indian of modem times and could 
unleash the dissolution of the country. A movement for freedom 
which, from the Indian side, had been singularly free of vio- 
lence for a quarter of > a century had turned barbarously 
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violent in its hour of acliievement, and now seemed heade 
for mevitable self-destruction ; it is this change which enab e 
thoughts of such a far-reaching assassination to take shape m 
die mind of Nalhuram Vinayak Godse. Hence the thought in 
the mind of Rajagopalacliari when he heard the news, m 
Calcutta, that Gandhi had been shot ; within minutes he tele- 
phoned Mountbatten to say “take the utmost precautions about 
Nehru”. Hence also die intense but unavailing anxiety ® 
Mountbattens mind when he arrwed at Birla House, the place 
of the assassination, to find Nehru standing on a gate-post, 
waist-higli above the crowd, a clear target for another bulled 
his face grey and drawn and beyond die reach of security 
arrangements. Two days before Gandhi died two men’ with 
hand grenades had been arrested at a public meeting Nehru 
w'as to address in Amritsar. 

As had happened in other countries and has happened twice 
in this — Shastri made his peace pact widi Pakistan mandatory 
for his country- by his deadi within a few’ hours of signing the 
Tashkent Declaration — precept is best turned into practice by 
the martyrdom of the preceptor ; Mahatma Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion ensured die success of Nehru’s efforts to make India a 


secular democracy, even though evidence of the success was 
to remain hidden from the eyes of most Indians for seventeen 
years and eight months. But in that fateful winter of 
people’s thoughts W’ere not about a distant future ; the imme- 
diate uncertainties were a cause of grave anxiety. 

Mahatma Gandhis death had removed not only’ die greatest 
preacher of the independence movement but a bridge between 
different elements in the Congress. The personal loyalty owed 
to him by the leaders of all factions in the party, from die 
far Left to a Right virtually indistinguishable from Hindu com- 
munalism of the most orthodox convictions, w'as more respons- 
ible than anything else for keeping the Congress intact. He was 
aiso the Governments greatest link with the people. What 
would his death do to the one link which mattered most for 
India s future, the political association — even if personal friend- 
ship was no longer possible— between Nehru and Patel? 

When the two leaders first came face to face in die room 
where Gandhiji’s body lay, Mountbatten told them that at his 
last meeting with Gandhiji the latter had said his greatest wish 


I 
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was to see his two principal lieutenants fully reconciled. Their 
first and spontaneous reaction was to embrace each other. But 
would that be enough to heal their long-standing and rapidly 
giowing diffeiences? Now the nerves of both leaders were 
under still greater strain, Nehru’s because eommunalism had 
claimed the one life he valued most, Patel’s because people 
were throwing dark hints about his negligence, if not worse, 
as Home Minister which made this assassination possible, and 
earlier' the large number of Muslim casualties in Delhi. With 
the death of the most senior member of the triumvirate who 
was also the peace-maker between the other two, would any 
kind of a team be left at the top? Who would be its members 
and who the leader, and where would it try to take the country 
and the party? 

In the midst of such doubts at the top and chaos below, 
independence came to India. "A moment comes which comes 
but rarely in history”, Nehru said eloquently to the Constituent 
Assembly a few hours before India became independent “when 
we step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and 
when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance. . . . 
The achievement we celebrate today is but a step, an opening 
of opportunity to the great triumph and achievements which 
await us.” These were brave words to use for die spread of 
events from the partition of the country and the bloodbadi 
which accompanied it, to die war in Kashmir and die near-war 
in Hyderabad, and the assassination, which ended an era, of the 
greatest leader of the freedom movement, one of the few men 
in history who created a new style and spirit for a nation’s 
fight for its freedom. 



Chapter 3 


‘ THE BLOODLESS REVOLUTION ” AND 
EMERGING ORDER 


RETREAT Or THE REBELS 


of 


The rmsT three years of independence and the integration ~- 
S tales provide the best example of one of the facts of modem 
India s history which was referred to earlier, 1 that often the 
darkest and best phases at least partly overlap in time; one 
takes its shape within sight of the other. The one problem 
which more than any other appeared likely in 1947 to reduce 
India to fragments, the option which the States acquired up 011 
the lapse of Paramountcy, also became the provocation 
her greatest achievement in the first three vears and remains 
probably the greatest so far. At no time, before or since, was 
modem India closer to total disintegration and there are few 
examples in the world s history' of so many' virtually' independent 
states being brought together as rapidly' into a single onion 
with so little use or threat of force. 

The architects of this sdent revolution wore Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel and his brilliant factotum, V. P. Menon. Nehru’s role was 
not as minor as has been alleged in some chronicles of the times 
More than any one else he was the inspiration behind dm 
a es eop es Conference, a force the Princes had to look at 
mer t eir shoulders as they hesitated between accession and 
independence. Major policies had to be approved by him, at 
f* “ module, and it was probably Nehru, not Patel, who 
V ‘ ountbatten so effectively into the picture, th uS 
exposmg the more reluctant Princes to the charm and prestige 
found tf 1 ? t° * - C a psychological pressure which they 

of credit rV>° rC -| S1St ’ ^ iese > however, are relatively small slices 
perfcct pair mUSt g ° t0 Patel and Menon. They made a 

Menon had the grasp of detail and the expert’s knowledge 


1 See p iii. 
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of constitutional affairs.. He did most of the more lengthy 
: talking , to ^ the princes..,; Patch on the other hand was an intan- 
gible presence, sometimes seen and sometimes not, but always 
felt. It was rarely that his aid had to be called by Menon, but 
even this aloofness added to his power. It enhanced the feeling 
which had been building up for some time that the Sardar 
should be taken much more seriously than Nehru; as a friend 
he 'would be reliable and generous, as an enemy implacable. 

1;; ^ Patelddbyised and; Menon executed their manoeuvres so 
quickly that .thcy rolled into one what were once intended to 
be several different stages : the consent of the Princes to lake 
part" in' the Constituent Assembly; Standstill Agreements 
between the States and the Union pending final decision; the 
signing of . Instruments of Accession, under which tho states 
. acceded only three subjects to the Union — Defence, External 
Affairs and Communications ; enlargement of the accession 
through further negotiations ; integration of the smaller states 
to form move viable administrations ; internal reforms to bring 
their administrations into line with the provinces’; and finally, 
at some distant date — immeasurably distant it seemed on the 
eve of independence — the states’ merger with the provinces 
to bring all parts of the country equally under the unified juris- 
diction of the Central Government. Before one stage was 
completed the next began, so that in just over two years from 
gthe date of independence all trace of princely, rule disappeared 
and all. Princes went into retirement except a few who were 
appointed" to new positions by the Government or found hew 
occupations for themselves. r i • <- ■; ' 

. Virtually overnight and — except in the case of Hyderabad 
and Kashmir — without a shot being fired'; half a million square 
miles and 90 million people were added to India and they made 
a peaceful transition from feudal loyalties to .the willing, accept- 
ance of modern constitutional concepts 'and practices. In a 
parallel though ,, Jess significant process.! the zamindaries were 
/ abolished and their cultivators ; brought into direct revenue 
^relationship with : the ^governments the zamindars went the way 
of their guilded cousins, . the Princes. Zamindari', abolition has 
.often been regarded as the start of an economic process looking 
towards more equitable distribution of land among the people; 
But in retrospect it seems more correct to regard it as a post- 
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script to the political process- of ending alt kmirichronisbcy 

jurisdictions. ■ V y.f foCk 

Here and there petulant gestures of fruslralion 'cropped up. 

At the end of a session of joint grilling by Mountbnttar and 
Menon, the Maharaja of Jodhpur signed the Instrument of 
Accession but instantly pulled out his pistol to threaten Menon. 
The. Maharaja of Indore walked with unseeing eyes past a deler ; 
gation of Princes which had been sent io persuade him ; when . 
he finally signed the accession papers later he sent them to 
Patel in an ordinary postal envelope without any covering . 
letter. Some of the Princes went through the motions of pinning 
conditions on their accession but did not need too much 
persuasion to drop them. Some Princes were as much moved v; 
by patriotism towards willing accession as others were moved 
toward an illusory independence by personal ambition or their 
suspicion of the Congress or the sheer novelty of being without 
the protective umbrella of Paramountcy. But none of them 
could for‘ vcryt lpng ',resist .lhc geo-political facts of their situa- 
tion,-; the: certain knowl edge that the pressure of their peoples.: 
demands would build up, and the lesson which even a brief 
v-iook at . the map would read. 

:y ; ' Firsri the: 550 odd states were reduced to about 30 units by 
merging many — 219 with a population of 12 million and an 
: area of .85.000 square miles — with the provinces and many 
., ; more/ over 300; with 25 million people and 170,000 square miles, 

7 with each other. Then by rapid stages the number and scope 
of acceded subjects were so greatly expanded that there was 
little difference left between the administration of the states and . 
of the former British India provinces. Princely rule lints became 
a thing of the past, and the little that was left of it was to dis-.y 
appear in the middle fifties .under the linguistic reorganization 
of states almost throughout India. 

Only.: .Hyderabad stood out,, cunningly and stubbornly, " and : 
/.forced Ne\v Delhi to remove die dead line on accession,: which 
was August 15. Even so, and as late as November, 1947, 
Hyderabad signed only ; a Standstill Agreement . and . then 
• proceeded to engage India in several months of exasperating 
: negotiations, its delegation at various times- accepting terms of 
an agreement which it would repudiate on its return to the : 

' sta{e t In the meantime the state’s ; relations' with New Delhi : 
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grew rapidly worse and the situation on its borders tense both 
•on account o£ the activities of Razakaars and retaliatory Indian 


faction, sometimes by the police and sometimes by the people. 
Within the state the population, mostly Hindu, began to resent, 
■sometimes violently, the increasing preponderance of Muslim 


communalists in the councils of the Nizam. 


Early in August 1948, a serious clash occurred between Indian 
armed forces and armed bands of Razakaars which had laid 
siege to an Indian enclave inside the state. On September 7, 
the Government of India asked the Nizam “for the last 
time” to disband tire Razakaars, allow Indian troops to 
“restore law and order in the state”, and agree to “the 
re-posting of adequate military forces of the Government 
•of India so that there should be no doubt in the public mind in 
Hyderabad and outside as to the security of person and 
property”. The Hyderabad Government, as might have been 
expected, refused ; it blamed the insecurity upon “outside 
•elements,” “raids from across the border” and “constant threats 
by the Government of India” and defended the Razakaars as a 
people’s response to such threats. Only time was thus needed 
for New Delhi’s ultimatum to go into effect. 

The Government of India moved even sooner than expected ; 
-speculation had it then and later that Sardar Patel took the 
•decision when he heard ,of the death of Jinnah on September 11, 
1948, which ruled out the danger of Pakistan moving in to aid 
Hyderabad by creating a diversion elsewhere. On September 
13, Indian forces began to march upon Hyderabad from several 
directions under the overall command of Lt.-Gen. Rajendrasinji, 
himself a man from one of the states in Saurashtra which had 
acceded to India. After a four and a Half days of quite heavy 
'fighting the Hyderabad forces surrendered, die government 
resigned, the Razakaars were ordered to disband. On Septem- 
ber 17, the . Nizam announced tiiat he wished to open “a new 
chapter of friendliness” with India and wanted his people to 
live in “integrated harmony” with die people of India. 

The Government, of India reciprocated and announced, that 
the Nizam’s position would be fully respected. Nehru said in a 
broadcast on September 18: “Circumstances compelled us to 
take, this action in Hyderabad. Fortunately it was brief, and 
• ,-we return with relief to the paths of peace again.” Anticipating . 
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by seventeen years sentiments which were to be expressed again 
during the Indo-Pakistan fighting in 1963, he added: 'It is a 
remarkable thing, and full of good augury for the future, that 
not a single communal incident occurred in the whole length 
and breadth of this country'. I am deeply grateful for this.” 
This particular augury did not hold for long. But on November 
24, the Nizam announced — though he avoided the precise 
words — Hyderabad’s accession to India “in honourable partner- 
ship in a united and democratic India”. 

On November 25, the State of Mysore also announced acces- 
sion, after holding out for as long as Hyderabad but in a less- 
dramatic way. On Novmeber 26, Sardar Patel made the formal 
announcement that the accession of these two states was; 
accepted, completing, as he must have said with entirely justified 
pride, “the bloodless revolution” he had started two years 
earlier. By this tune die 550 odd states India inherited with 
independence had been reduced to only nine units ; the six 
Unions of States — Saurashtia, Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pra- 
desh, Rajasthan, PEPSU and the United State of Travaneore 
and Cochin, and die three large states which remained by 
themselves — Mysore, Hyderabad and Kashmir. But the 
Princes who presided over the six Unions and the three separate 
states had virtually the same relationship with their ministries — 
popularly elected, and after 1951 on the basis of adult franchise, 
as ever\' other ministry in India — and the Union Government, 
as the Governors of the British India States had, who were 
appointed by the Union President. 

November 26 was a proud day for India for another reason 
also ; on that day the Constituent Assembly finally adopted the 
Constitution after nearly three years of labour. From Decem- 
ber 9, 1946, to this date it sat for 165 days to debate and adopt 
a constitution which, remarkable for many of the other features- 
also, built impressive dykes against the uncertainties which had 
most assailed Indian minds: would constitutionalism prevail or 
alternatives ranging from lawlessness to personal rule or the 
dictatorship of extremism ; could constitutional unity be built 
out of clashing diversities ; would the liberalism shown by the 
leaders of the freedom movement survive in free India ? On all 
three counts the Constitution gave all the assurance that a 
constitution can; the spirit of the debate added some more. 
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} ’ : A written constitution is always a safeguard against arbitrary 
■government. India was to have not only a written constitution 
but the longest in the world ; a draft of 315 articles expanded 
to nearly 400 before the amendments were over. Too long, some 
thought; too detailed for the needs of a still evolving society. 
But it was needed by a society in which there were few well- 
established constitutional conventions which could have been 
/ assumed without being written out. Another reason for the 
length was flic painstaking but reassuring effort made to 
incorporate in fit all that was seen to be best in the numerous 
•other constitutions which were studied and harmonized into a 
new whole by legal luminaries, till then a high proportion in 
■the Congress leadership. Assisted by the able Constitutional 
: /Adviser, Sir B. -N. Rau; piloted by that tireless man of monu- 
fnentai intellect, B. R. Ambedkar, they worked out a detailed 
constitution best suited to the political scene as they understood 
'it; • . • 

In this sense the federal Constitution is unique. It has not 
resulted from the break-up of a unitary state by rebellion, revo- 
lution -or war. It is not a compact between independent States 
which have agreed to come together for agreed purposes. It is 
not merely a codification of a pre-existing political situation. It 
is. very much the product of the cool-headed •deliberation of 
constitutional experts, influenced but not governed by the poll- . 
tical situation existing outside their . chamber. Hence the vast 
Tange of powers given to the Centre, much in excess of the N 
actual predominance of the centripetal over centrifugal ten- 
dency of the limes, a fact which, accounts for some of the subse- 
quent tensions. Hence also the subordination of these enormous 
powers to detailed provisions of the Constitution.. The Centre 
has power to do numerous things which the federal centres, in 
other countries cannot. But it can do them only within .the 
.limits of the .Constitution and in the contingencies provided 
for in it. There is tlle most detailed demarcation of the respec- 
live areas of the Centre’s powers and ' the States’. The former 

.are not just, an aggregate of what the States, agreed to leave foir '. 

the Centre after their own conceptions of “States rights” had 
Been satisfied. The latter are not just what the Centre con- 
descended to delegate downwards to them as was the case 
before, the ActyofT935. The. federation' and the federatiiig units 
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are equal and simultaneous creations of one single act, the 

Constitution. , 

In normal times and day-to-day functions the Constitution' 
gives the Stales more autonomy than many federal constitutions 
do; in abnormal, it can convert itself into almost a unitary cons- 
titution. It leaves to the units the very areas where government 
most comes in contact with the people: almost the whole of the 
rural economy in its diverse aspects, most trades, commerce and 
communications within the state, most industries, education, pub- 
lic health, law and order, local self-government, police, and 
justice up to the High Court level. In all these areas the impact of 
the Central Government reaches down to the people only in so 
far as die State Governments may choose to transmit it. This in 
fact has turned out to be a major weakness of the Constitution, 
it has not given the Centre the power to alter conditions which 
most affect people. The administration of most Central powers 
is in the hands of the States ; the Centre has few instruments 
of its own which reach right down to die ground. Each State 
has a single and unified administration for carrying out State 
as well as most Central law's ; it is answerable to the State 
Government in the first instance even in respect of functions 
exercised on behalf of the Central Government. But should 
die Centre decide to take a hand it can become one of the 
hundred-handed gods of Hindu mythology. 

No member of the federal scheme has the option to stay out 
or secede. Membership is mandatory. Its rules are not open to 
bargaining by the member ; the only thing a State may volun- 
tarily do is to transfer some of its powers to the Centre. These 
powers have been pre-determined and their interpretation 
entrusted to the Supreme Court, the apex of an integrated and 
countrywide judicial system, whose Judges are appointed by 
die President upon the recommendations of the Chief Justice 
and the Union Home Minister. State Governors, who are 
appointed by the President and hold office during his pleasure, 
can block any bill in the State Assembly until the President 
approves of it and can order any change in the administration 
they tiirnfc necessary. The Centre can “direct” a State in the 
- G ! er “ e of Centra | P^er and the State may disobey die 
" u0n on ‘y u P on pain of dismissal by the President 
' a *»">*** ™*>*y of the Rajya SabTa the Upper 
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" House Kof^stfUiimcntlwliiclv-'iS elected by Slate legislatures in 
proportion io their strength, tbe Centre can take over any 
'- legislative power of a Slate or States temporarily. By a simple 
;0 majority hand; tbe ^ordinary law-making process Parliament can 
;. v aUer a Stales boundaries without its consent; alter it out of 
existence in fact. This power was probably taken because the 
' reorganizatibn : of Stsites to make them linguistically homo- 
geneous areas was an impending certainty; once taken it stayed. 
If the Centre in its subjective judgment believes that the 
finances of a State are being seriously mismanaged it can take 
them over. If a Governor in his subjective judgment is satisfied 
that the government of a State cannot be carried on in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, the President can take over all 
functions of that State, 1 if the President in his subjective judg- 
ment is satisfied that an emergency exists in the country, the 
Centre can take over all powers of the States and delegate to 
them only those that it thinks necessary, just as the Govern- 
ment of a unitary state may. 

Next only to the fact that these powers exist, the most 
interesting fact is that they are so rarely used, especially by the 
President and Governors. There are several reasons for this of 
which not the least important is self-denial. A conscious attempt 
has been made to keep the extraordinary functions of the 
Constitution in abeyance (with some exceptions) so that the 
normal may have the chance to take root. Tin's act of inaction 
succeeded sooner than would have appeared likely fifteen years 
ago. Parliament and legislatures grew to their full stature 
quickly, and the President and Governor would now find it 
difficult to upset the normal democratic process even if they 
wished, and there is no sign that they do. The Centre's, includ- 
ing Parliament’s, interference with State powers is probably 
also inhibited by the fact that, with the same party in power 
everywhere, this would amount to the Central leadership of 
the party interfering With, a State party — -and State parties 
have grown too headstrong to brook interference. This partly 
explains why the Centre more often took over power in States 
where the Opposition; had won or, was about to. : : 

As assurance of individual freedoms . tile Constitution records . 
not only Directive Principles of . State Policy (which are not 
justiciable) to support .•social, pblib'cal:and ecohbmic' justice, but 
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also a set of Fundamental Rights which the courts have the 
power to enforce. Few Constitutions do both and none 
elaborates Fundamental Rights so comprehensively. > e 
clauses relating to Fundamental Rights are especially 
entrenched; they may be suspended only if the President 
declares a state of emergency. No matter in which comer ot 
the country their infringement may occur, the complainant can 
go right up to the Supreme Court in search of redress. This 
carries Fundamental Rights well beyond their revolutionary 
parentage in the 1789 Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
in the Bill of Rights in the Constitution of the U.S.A. 

On January 26, 1930, a date annually observed now as 
Republic Day, India was proclaimed a Republic on the basis 
of this Constitution, and only another y'ear and a half later, in 
the winter of 1951-52, the first elections ever to be held in India 
on the basis of adult franchise were to be put through, the first 
ever in the world with such an enormous electorate — 


160,000,000 voters — and the first in a scries of exercises in 
democracy which are more responsible than any other single 
factor, not excluding Nehru, for the political transformation 
India has gone through since independence. 

The immediate pay-off, of die promise of free and fair elec- 
-tions was the contribution it made to the collapse of die 
Communist rebellion in Telangana. Commentaries on India, 
eVen those concerned with the dangers of the rise of Com- 
munism, do not sulficiendy recognise that Communism’s failure 
to take over India is the more remarkable for the fact that in 
the early fifties India had all the reasons which China had for 
going Communist, plus some which China did not have. The 


pressures of poverty and the discontent which they breed were 
as great here as in China, die leaders of opinion as exposed as 
in China to the attractions of the Russian Revolution, especially 
as an answer to mass poverty'. The breakdown of the normal 
a nc. o society' was as acute in India though less endemic 
than m China, and the deprived classes of society’ were not 
only a higher proportion of the total than in China but were 

conLTh l 7 P T e b0th ^ social economic terms; the 


addition, the Indian political movement, being more 
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inclusive than the Chinese Communist parly, had exposed a 
much larger proportion of people to prolong politicalisation, 
making diem more sharply conscious of their frustration and 
more vulnerable to the strident slogans of Communism. 
Secondly, the Indian is not as averse to dogma as the Chinese, 
who were believed to be highly individualistic undl the com- 
munisation of their country; the ideological rigidity of Com- 
munism would not have run counter to the temperament of die 
Indian. Thirdly, and this is more important, die Indian move- 
ment was more specifically a revolt against a Western power, 
Britain, than the Chinese revolution, which had also to contend 
against oppression by an oriental power, Japan. Therefore the 
anti-Western and anti-colonial slant of Communism should have 
found even better soil in India than China. If in spite of diat 
Communism did not flourish in India as it did in China, it is 
because of four main factors, and all of them were at play in 
the early fifties. 

Foremost among them is the safety valve which parliamentary 
democracy and the electoral apparatus have provided. The 
freedom movement had never quite spumed the ways of cons- 
titutional agitation through the legislative councils and other 
elective bodies. Even at die height of its extra-constitutional 
struggle it had one foot firmly planted in the constitutional 
process. Therefore attachment to the ballot-box was not un- 
known in India even prior to independence. But in November 
1949, when the Constitution was finally adopted, adult franchise 
was introduced and the slogan “a vole for everyone” was 
carried all over the country. Whether or not tins right was 
fully understood by everyone or judiciously exercised among 
the under-privileged at any rate there was the feeling that they 
had been given something new ; on election day they flocked to 
the polling booths. 

The freedom movement itself had left certain legacies behind 
which became die second main check on the spread of Com- 
munism in the early fifties. The Communists provoked popular 
displeasure, by their own advocacy of die dismemberment of 
India through their support for partition and for the right of 
self-determination for linguistic minorities. In the second place, 
die movement had imparted, along until greater political con- 
sciousness, a deep-seated respect for liberalism and for laws 
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which protected the rights of the individual against those of the 
government, especially an alien one as in this case ; the fight for 
civil liberties was a conspicuous adjunct of the freedom move- 
ment. 

The third setback to the Communists was that they were not 
the only ones who could use the rhetoric of Socialism ; Nehru 
could do it too, and better. He was the first eminent politician 
in India with the power of mass appeal in his words, to preach 
what the Communists were to preach less effectively and later. 
Since the middle thirties he had been saying — and in his 
tempestuous election campaigns in 1936 and 1945 lie said it 
with the fury of the wind: “We have accepted socialism as 
our goal not only because it seems to us right and beneficial but 
because there is no other way for the solution of our economic 

problems The mighty task we have undertaken demands 

the fullest cooperation of the masses of our people. That co- 
operation cannot come unless we put forward an objective 
which is acceptable to them and promises them results.” 

Coupled Midi this he had also been preaching the doctrine of 
peaceful change for a decade and a half. ‘It is sometimes said 
that rapid progress cannot take place by peaceful and demo- 
cratic methods, and that authoritarian and coercive methods 


have to be adopted. I do not accept this proposition. Indeed, 
in India today any attempt to discard democratic methods 
would lead to disruption and would thus put an end to any 
immediate prospect of progress.” The combined effect of his 
gospels could only be crippling for the Communists, and it was 
made more crippling by the fact that after independence Nehru 
did not hesitate to convert some of his precepts into policies ; 
in the very’ year in which the Communists began die uprising 
in Telengana, Nehru gave a socialistic slant to the Government’s 


economic programme by getting the first Industrial Policy Reso- 
lution through Parliament In other words he lived up to the 
diagnosis of one of the oldest Communist leaders in India, 
P. C. Joshi, for many years General Secretary of die Party, 
who wrote in 1930, as quoted by Michael Brecher: “The most 
harmful and dangerous obstacle to the victory of the Indian 
revolution is the agitation carried on by the Xeft’ elements in 
the Indian National Congress, led by Jawaharlal Nehru... .” 
e our isadvantage for the Communists was die other 
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side of the very coin \vhich they had thought would favour 
them— -the virtual breakdown Of law arid order under the impact 
of the wave of comrinmal riots. By its very nature the rioting 
'gaye/jsireiig&'.'^jHin^u corrimimalism, and Hindu parties of the 
extreme right were hot slow in' taking advantage of it. Their 
rrietlibcjs hndpiririef discipline did not differ much from the 
Communists’ ;; but their dogma made them regard Communism 
:ls sumoi’tYmg- arimist’ a s poisonous as the opposing - cammmah'sm 
of .the . Muslims. In letter years these, and parties of economic 
conservatism, were to become a strong hedge against the spread 
of Communism. But their restraining influence could be felt 
even in the early fifties. 

- These factors bega^ to "contain” Communism in India some 
time before that verb became current in the West. In the early 
arid middle fifties th%y were to frustrate Communist attempts 
to form united fronts on a large Scale in spite of the willingness 
the Communists now started to show to repudiate the Telerigana 
"line’ of insurrection and to invite even the lower bourgeoise, 
sucb as tbe middle peasants, into their fronts. While these forces 
kept the insurrection from spreading, other attacked its local 
manifestation. 

In die first place Moscow withdrew its encouragement ; from 
about the end of 1952 it began to admit, however indirectly, 
that Indian unity bad come to stay; the Communists too lost 
the taste, therefore, f or secessionary tactics or for a base for 
using them. The party’s full recantation was to come a litde 
later, at the end of December 1953, when at the third party 
Congress the General Secretary, Mr. AjOy Ghosh, said : “In the;; 
past many a time we Scoffed at die concept of Indian unity and 
glorified separation (bijt) we have to realise that the. Communist 
Party stands for the u n jty of India.” But even two years earlier- 
they had begun to realise that separatism was not die road to 
power which they hafl thought it was. . • . : . ' , 

In the second place, the Government came dowri with a really 
heavy hand "uppn all insurrectionary movefnents,' especially the 
Communists. At the beginning of 1949, when a strike was 
threatened by a smr,]} minority v of failway; workers’-; Unions 
which were controlled by the Communist Part}’, Nehru ; ordered 
large-scale arrest of Communist workers; and ’'leaders, arid he 
added this powerful denunciation Of the ; party:’ “The .- 'Com- 
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munist Party of India has, during the past years, adopted an 
attitude not only of open hostility' to the Government but one 
which can be described as bordering on open revolt. The 
policy has been given effect to intensively in certain areas, and 
has resulted in violence, including murder, arson and looting 
as well as acts of sabotage. The House is aware of Communists’ 
revolts that have taken place in countries bordering on India. 
It was presumably in furtherance of the same policy that 
attempts were made in India to incite people to active revolt." 
No party could hope to prosper greatly in the face of such an 
onslaught from such a leader, and the Communist Party did 
not. But worse was to follow for it. The State Governments 
followed up with severe action on their own. Many of them 
banned die Communist Party as illegal and all of them ordered 
the arrest of large numbers of Communist cadres. 

These blows did more dian merely to crush the Telengana 
rebellion. They rubbed into the Party some more of the many 
stains which it was going to need about five years to wash. It 
already carried the stigma it had earned between 1942 and 
the end of the war, that while Congress leaders courted impri- 
sonment and thousands braved the wounds of the Quit India 
movement, the Communists joined hands with Britain’s war 
effort. Now it was further exposed to die charge of being un- 
patriotic. People found it hard to believe, and were incensed 
when Nehru confirmed that so soon after independence had 
been won a political party was walling to work against it ; diis 
at least is the meaning they read into Nehru’s references to 
China, and the suspicion was to be considerably enlarged in 
later years. 


In parallel measures the Government brought under control 
the opposite threat, from private armies of the Right, of which 
the most conspicuous was die RSS. Its opposite number among 
the Muslims, the Khaksaars, only went through the motions of 
assassinating Jinnah— the closest they ever came to it was on 
June 9, 1947. when they stormed in at a meeting between Jinnali 
and his party leaders in the ballroom of New Delhi’s Imperial 
Hotel but a man widely believed to be an RSS agent succeeded 
m shooting Mahatma Gandhi dead But it was from this peak 
of its deeds that the RSS was to fall, like the Communists from 
ttie telengana insurrection. 
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T>Nehruhadbeen denouncing Hindu and Muslim communal- 
; ism Torimore than fifteen years ; he had carried the battle even 
Tothat stronghold of the Hindus’ intellectual orthodoxy, the 
Benares University. But his success was never as rapid as after 
Gandhi’s murder. Within four days the RSS was banned and 
i,7()0 of its:hnown leaders arrested. Largely due to the influence 
exerted by Pateii the ban was lifted eighteen months later but 
the popular revulsion was such that under its own flag at any 
rate the RSS could make little headway with its changed 
policy of direct entry, into politics. It tried to function as the 
hidden arm of another party, the Jan Sangh, but everywhere 
the climate of opinion had been clouded for extremist Hindu- 
ism and especially for its para-military expressions. 

’ ^ But. what helped even more in checking Hindu communalism 
was that the fires which gave it its steam were brought under 
control; the refugees were brought back from the edge of 
despair and the battle for Kashmir was won before it stopped. 
On August 18, 1947, the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
issued a joint appeal to rioters and made a joint declaration of 
determination to suppress the disorder. On August 9, all the top 
leaders of both Dominions met in Lahore and set up a co- 
ordinated headquarters of tile Indian and Pakistani armies to 
organize protection for refugee convoys. On September 3, they 
met again and announced several specific measures for checking 
lawlessness and for running emergency camps for the refugees. 
On September 7, both Governments appointed special Ministers 
and created full-scale Ministries at the Dominion level and in 
‘ the border states to see that these measures were carried out. 

. The Indian Government also set up an Emergency Committee 
of the Cabinet to bring the weight of the whole government on 
this problem. On September 8, both Prime Ministers issued 
orders That rioters should be shot at sight and suspects put in 
concentration camps. On September 9, Nehru went on the air 
to say that "action, on a war basis” would be taken "with no 
mercy for offenders” The same day a new military command, 
the Military Evacuation Organization, was created to organize 
swift and safe movement of the refugees to camps. 

By that time all the main roads in Punjab were choked with 
. long arid slow-moving convoys: of -refugees— some ■ were many 
miles in length and" had nothing faster in them than bicycles- 
; i and bullockcarts. Mountbatten flew over some of the convoys' 
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and bullock-carts. Mountbatten flew over some of the convoys 
on September 21 and about one of them Campbell-Johnson 
wrote: “We flew over fifty miles against tins stream of refugees 
without reaching its source.” Only a super organization fspcli 
as the MEO became could have got the traffic moving again. 
In many cases while the head of the convoy was in one Domi- 
nion the tail was still being hacked in the other. But the co- 
ordination at MEO’s headquarters soon put an end to that and 
more peaceful and swifter movement of tire millions began : 
-with his extraordinary and cunning understanding of the mob, 
Patel appealed to the Sikhs not to attack convoys any more ; 
"let as many Muslims get out of India as wish to, leave the 
door open and they will just pour into Pakistan”. Between . 
September 9 and 16, the MEO moved a million refugees— 
400,000 from India to Pakistan and 600,000 in the other direc- 
tion. In four months more than 8,500,000 were moved, but as 
■early as October 12, Nehru was able to announce at a Press 


conference that "We have definitely turned the comer” , 

By that he merely meant that the flood of migrations had 
begun to subside; what to do with the broken lives of the 
immigrants was still being worked out. But here against jobs 
were done with amazing speed and by the middle of January 
1948 one and a half million peasants had been shown land— 
about million acres, mostly left by Muslim refugees — to which 
they could now apply themselves without waiting for compli- 
cated questions of ownership to be settled. Another million and a: 
half refugees were still in various camps ; work for a great 
many: of them was set up there and grants provided to help 
them, to make a start. Another million and a half had worked 


their way into the population of different states on their own, 
to seek their salvation as best drey may. Within about a year 
of so the first and most stupendous stage of the job had been 
- done and most able-bodied people had found some gainful 
employment, many hundreds of thousands adjusting themselves 
io ways of life and work which they had never known before. 

Sympathy for the refugees was natural and expected ; it came 
■ ra large measure ; and- in manv .nrartiral „„ 


’ '-iC i . .. * . ;; - , . ' ouihc .new root— mar, 

and the admiration -which filled the whole country for their 



sturdy Iself-cbnfidence ||| 

and general tempo of ; > ' year or two; New Delln 

ti-aiisfonned by the refugees ] e _ The change in the 

itself became an outstanding - Muslim farmers who 

; -cdunLt'ysicle , was evpm gr ea e • Hinc j u ^a- especially— Sikh 
wenhyyvere far inferior _ £ or t he miracle of the East 

' farmers Ayho came; this accon mmio n-ton food deficit 

Punjab area which used to a toe ™ ^ ^ a surp lus 

Iflgffi in *. « 

few years. . < . vas even more swift and, 

The change of fortunes m last few days of Octo- 

iiri’itheimilitarjf sense, conclusi . ^ air uf t of troops and 

; her 1947, the Government earned batten w lio bad opposed 

the By-in on October 27* 
file operation, said: The p r-imubell-Tohnson added his 

m ?” « i»™ lrft ! to “ h 

;igS: and* have been a performance wholly o„«.de 

h A battalion of Indian troops plane- 

iind by nightfall it secured 1 ai * « straight into' battle, one 
load of combat-ready forces drov _ S The surprise and 

of them in progress only four rates away^ i ^ ^ ^ 

shock brought die enemy s ad ™™\ b day Indian 

lay November 3 his retreat had begun. ^ ^ with 

forces captured the' first of the enemy along die road 

close air Support, began a eoncentraled to* do «| „ 

to Baramula, the main route of the enemy 

' ? . . r ■ ; -j r ,., T -s T -*rivf- \v£is flown iniund 3. 

In the next two days -armourer PP milcs down the- road 
frontal attack made on; Baramula valley . The base was 

and the main enemy base in the ° _ j t of Indian 

captured with heavy enemy casualties, « < Srinagar 

: simultaneously, and on November , ‘ TWpn die ■nehetra- 

:? Jhat the valley had been cleared of /ardena Thm> ^ 

tion into surrounding mountains began, ‘ . v ;■ 
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human backs, were sent by the longer route, to be put together 
again on the approaches to Leh. Surprise again had a wonder- 
ful effect ; Dras was recaptured on November 16, Kargil on 
November 24 and Khalatse on November 23. Skardu remained 
in Pakistan’s hand but the threat to Leh was eliminated. At 
the end of December, 1947, India referred the dispute to the 
United Nations — a decision unpopular with Indian opinion at 
the time and doplored for years afterwards — and a cease-fire 
came into force on New Year’s eve. 

What was unpopular was not so much the cease-fire itself; 
even though Indian forces were daringly and successfully on 
the offensive, it would not have been difficult for Nehru to sell 
the view that if possible the dispute should be settled by some 
other means. But the invitation to a third party’s intervention — 
the U N.'s — was resented, and with increasing bitterness over 
the years. Most people would have preferred a direct settlement 
with Pakistan. 

There was a close parallel here to Nehru’s decision at the 
lime of Kashmir’s accession : he made the accession conditional 
upon its popular confirmation later — under the auspices of a 
third party “if that would help”. Popular confirmation was a 
novel condition and not much in favour with Nehru’s colleagues 
in the Cabinet. However, it was in keeping with the spirit of 
the times — the whole scheme of the Cabinet Mission’s plan, 
which the Congress had not only accepted but welcomed, 
hinged upon popular wishes in different parts of the country, 
whether directly expressed (as in NWFP) or indirectly, through 
elected legislatures, as in Punjab and Bengal. But what was 
unprecedented and became increasingly unacceptable to Indian 
opinion was third party jurisdiction over the reference to the 
people of Kashmir. 

The developments involving these decisions clearly bear the 
Mountbattcn stamp and together constitute a serious blot upon 
his otherwise remailcablc and wholly constructive association 
with India ; the idea of a plebiscite and of U.N. supervision 
was fastened to the situation by Mountbattcn. How great was 
his influence on the whole scene, and how intimately, through 
Britain, it affected Kashmir debates in the U.N., is 'borne out 
by the close resemblance between the proposals initiated by 
Mountbatten, as Campbell-Johnson establishes, and the actual 

4 
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from which U.N. intervention took. The proposals- Mountbatten; 
unfolded at a mooting were: “Pakistan should use all her in-;, 
fluence to persuade the rebel 'Azad Kashmir’ forces (the name 
given to the strip of Kashmir still controlled by Pakistan) to. 
withdraw from Kashmir territory as quickly as possible and to 
prevent further incrusions. India should \\atlidra\v tlie .bulk ; ;0 
her forces, leaving only small detachments of minimum strength 
to deal with disturbances. The United Nations Organization; 
should be asked, to send a commission to hold a plebiscite in 
Kashmir and to recommend to India, Pakistan- arid Kashmir, 
before it was held, steps which should be taken to ensure ihat 
it was fair and unfettered.” 

It is possible that a plebiscite would have taken place 
at any time before 1954 if both Dominions had acted on .what 
they "had accepted. But neither India did nor — as confirmed 
repeatedly by U.N. observers and commissions— Pakistan. Ttie 


. latter failed to withdraw her forces — for a time even' 
that she had sent in, any, until confronted by the -U.N. yith 
its own independent r evidence ; and India became increasingly 
■■ reluctant to face 'a plebiscite until in 1954. she was able to com- 
plain — rightly— that with .Pakistan now a full member of 
SEATO and CENTO the whole issue had become a pawn in 
the cold w r ar game. 1 ■ ' 

Three years later India’s stand changed further; Kashmir’s 
accession to India, she declared, was legal, and there, was no- 
thing more to be said about it. From then on she began regard- 
ing any discussion on the affairs of Kashmir or the Slate’s 
- relations .with . Iridia .to.be an interference in her domestic affair? ; 
the only thing she showed any willingness to discuss was tig 
original complaint she. had brought to the U.N.: Pakistan’s 



- /° plebiscite arid- even .less.; to, -a U.N. . supendsiori tliereof 

India’s only commitment, repeated in a Write Paper: in Marcl 

194S ’ a domestic one: to hold a plebiscite and a prepara 
yj.bon; thereof -to start ; withdrawing; her forces as soon as th< 
raiders withdrew. Since the latter never happened, the commit 

-ment, she claimed, lapsed when the external circumstance 

;;,<:faanged;;^^ c M s v *-' • ••■■ •• • 
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Attitudes and motivations have hardened over the years, 
giving to the dispute' its now notorious rigidity. But the main 
disagreements had been well-established before the forties 
ended, and it was obvious even then that they would be very 
durable. The very status of the accession was disputed in the 
first place; India believed that it was legally valid, Pakistan 
that it was a fraud. On the strict letter of the law India is 
undoubtedly right — in the face of die tribal invasion from Pakis- 
tan the Maharaja quite clearly asked for accession, exercising 
die unfettered discretion which had been vested in die Princes 
by the Indian Independence Act. Had Pakistan been more sure 
of its grounds in disputing die legality of die accession it would 
have jumped at the veiled offer India made at one time to let 
the judicial aspects of the dispute — not the political — go before 
a tribunal. 

By implication the Act had limited the discretion in two 
ways. First, a stale should accede only to a contiguous Domi- 
nion, which India is to Kashmir as much as Pakistan is, though 
over routes which were rather primitive in the forties. Hence 
India’s opposition to any links between Pakistan on the one 
hand and Hyderabad or Travancore on the other, since 
Pakistan is not contiguous to eidier of the two states. The second 
limitation was that the decision of die ruler should not be in 
■defiance of the wishes of the people ; hence neither Hyderabad 
nor Junagadh could have acceded to Pakistan because die popu- 
lation of both was overwhelmingly pro-Indian. But Kashmirs 
case is not so clear cut in this sense. 

In the first place, religion is a complicating factor. Pakistan 
and much of the rest of the world have argued that India was 
partitioned on the basis of religion; therefore Kashmir, a 
Muslim area contiguous to Pakistan, should accede to that 
Dominion. But India has vehemently rejected this view. In all 
the negotiations which preceded partition, conscious of the fact 
that any line of partition would leave something like 50 million 
Muslims on the Indian side, India totally refused to accept 
religion as the raison detre of a nation state; had she not she 
would have had to regard her own Muslims as aliens. She 
would only accept the light of territorial self-determination ; 
the people of the areas on the borders of the two Dominions — 
.and in the case of states, the rulers — had the right, she agreed. 
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to opt for either Dominion regardless of their reli S 10 “* 
regardless of India’s interpretation of partition, the fact . re fl 
that all Hindu-majority areas along India’s border are m , 
all Mushm majority' areas are in Pakistan. The only exc p 
is Kashmir, or rather that part of Kashmir which is known as 
the Valley, and die world has found it simpler to understan 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Secondly, India herself did not hesitate in using the argument 
of religion in handling some of the states. An outstanding 
example is Jodhpur, one of the major states of Rajasthan, ruled 
and populated by Hindus, contiguous to both India and 
Pakistan. In July 1947, die Maharaja of Jodhpur and some 
neighbouring Princes, who were similarly situated, wavered in 
making their choice ; the former even started some negotiations 
with Jinnali. Towards the end of July, V. P. Menon took the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur to see Mountbatten, and this is Menons 
own account 1 of the conversation: “Lord Mountbatten made it 
clear diat from a purely legal standpoint there was no objection 
to the ruler of Jodhpur acceding to Pakistan ; but the Maharaja 
should, he stressed, consider seriously the consequences of his 
doing so, having regard to die fact diat he himself was a Hindu; 
that his state was populated predominantly by Hindus and that 
die same applied to states surrounding Jodhpur. In die light of 
these considerations, if the Maharaja was to accede to Pakistan, 
his action would surely be in conflict with the principle under- 
lying the partition of India on the basis of Muslim and non- 
Muslim majority areas ; and serious communal trouble inside 
the state would be the inevitable consequence of such affilia- 
tion.” 

The core of the dispute, and also its most obscure part, 
is whether the wishes of the Valley are in fact what the world 
infers them to be from the religion of die peojilc. From evidence 
which is clear even if unverifiable, it can be seen that they 
arc not determined solely by religion. The religion of the Valley 
has always been Islam, but the preference of the people lias 
swung violently from one Dominion to the other. But conclusive 
evidence of the swung, even if it were available, would only 
thr ,S5U * ft,rthcr ins,oad of resolving it. The highly 
’IS ,® W01 ; 5 ? f be raised, in fact it has been, 

Tftc Ttut^nttxm of Indian Stefa, 
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whether the Indian Constitution allows or die Indian political 
structure can afford to allow the right of secession to her people 
once they become part of the Indian Union. 

There is very little doubt that India had widespread support 
among the people, more particularly of the Valley, at the time 
of and for some years after Kashmir’s accession. There were 
several reasons for this. There is deep and traditional antipathy 
between the Kashmiris of the Valley and the tribesmen of the 
adjoining hilly areas of Pakistan ; this flared up into active 
hatred when the tribesmen became the ruthless, almost bar- 
barous spearhead of the attack from Pakistan. Secondly, the 
dominant political movement in the Valley, with its noticeably 
Marxist undertones, was for popular rule — and against the 
absolute monarchy, in many ways capricious and heartless, of 
Maharaja Hari Singh, the ruler. As such the movement would 
have had strong links with the Congress in any case. But it was 
being strongly encouraged and supported by the All-India 
States’ Peoples’ Conference which was working under Nehru’s 
guidance for democratic regimes in all states. The unquestioned 
leader of the movement and the only authentic popular voice 
was Sheikh Abdullah, whom the Pakistan Prime Minister chose 
to describe as a Quisling. The Muslim League had tried to set 
up a splinter movement of its own, but until the early ‘fifties at 
any rate it represented only a handful of people. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s antipathy for Pakistan was, if anything, 
even stronger than his sympathy for India, which was both 
personal and ideological. He and Nehru were close friends and 
colleagues. At tire height of intricate and crucial negotiations 
in New Delhi, in June 1946, Nehru started off for Kashmir when 
he heard that the Maharaja had arrested the Sheikh ; at the 
borders of the state Nehru himself was arrested. The theocratic 
concepts of Pakistan were anathema to the Sheikh whose faith 
in secularism was as strong as Nehru’s. When Nehru made it a 
condition for accepting the accession of Kashmir that a popular 
government must be set up under Sheikh Abdullah, India’s 
slock in the Valley rocketed skywards. The National Con- 
ference, which had conducted the popular movement under 
Abdullah’s leadership, passed a resolution that “Kashmir’s poli- 
tical, cultural and economic advancement depended upon a 
close political link with India”. 
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Upon forming his first popular government in March 1948 — 
he had earlier formed an emergency administration — 1 

declared India and Kashmir were tied together by history an 
culture, and any course other than accession to India wou 
have been “absurd”. He dismissed the idea of an independent 
Kashmir as “theoretical, academic and meaningless”. Abdullah s 
own stand continued to be this for a few years longer (thong i 
possibly the same cannot be said of the views of the people), n 
1951, when the Pakistan Prime Minister declined to go to 
London for a conference of Commonwealth Premiers unless it 
was agreed in advance that Kashmir would be discussed. Sheikh 
Abdullah said in a sarcastic public statement that “the answer 
to the Kashmir problem lay in Kashmir, not in London . A 
fair solution cannot be found”, he declared, “until the aggressor 
forces of Pakistan are driven off from the Kashmir soil.” Voting 
"without outside interference the people of Kashmir will ratify 
the decision of the National Conference of Kashmir to merge 
with India”. 

India’s popularity with Abdullah during this phase best 
explains Pakistan’s reluctance, confirmed in several U.N. docu- 
ments of this period, in implementing its commitments to the 
United Nations. It needed time to recover from the unpopularity 
incurred for it by the tribal invaders, and to bring the Muslims 
sentiment sufficiently into play ; it gained time by not with- 
drawing its forces, which was the first step in the sequence 
prescribed by the U.N. for leading up to a plebiscite. 

. Abdullah in the seat of power became so arbitrary and capri- 
cious that he became a liability ; as his regime’s reputation for 
corruption spread, India’s stock declined as the power behind 
the throne. Secondly, from the time the Janna Sangh was 
founded, doubts began to raise their head in Srinagar that 
perhaps India would not remain quite secular after Nehru. The 
l , S l a an ^mediate relevance for Kashmir: one of the 
the nt ?i" C 't? l l n ’ ts blc J anna Sangh was in Jammu, 

the !i' n S y Hindu rc S lori of the state, where it received 
i-i r 0 D °gra organirations which were fairly strong and 

dibrte i- /'.I. tt v" 11 , anti - Mus,im bi3S - And, thirdly, as the 
when p ~ ‘ , C . on >’ ear after vear, and especially 

begfm il ^ Kashmiris began 

to wonder wbetber the accession to India would last; this 
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; uncertainity> apart from religious sentiment, is the reason more 
than .anything else why the eyes of Kashmiris began to wander 
from New Delhi. 

But whatever the reasons the phenomenon was unmistakable 
that India’s chances of winning a plebiscite, and the willingness 
to face it, dwindled very rapidly from about 1952 onwards. 
Other reasons for, die unwillingness, such as Pakistan’s mem- 

; bersliip of the Pacts, are secondary. New Delhi's jurisdiction 
over Kashmir was extended step by step, until by 1985 the 
special status accorded to the state in die Indian Constitution, 
in deference to. the conditions India herself had placed on the 
accession, virtually disappeared. The real reason for India’s 
unwillingness to have a plebiscite now stands out in all simpli- 
city: her deep conviction, which is probably correct, that a 
multi-racial, multi-religious federal structure cannot stand the 
risk; a breakway process, once begun at die periphery, might 
not stop there. In other words she is doing in die conditions 6f 
the mid-twentieth century what in the more permissive stages 
of history many countries have done, conspicuously the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in die course of their evolution 
from a patchwork of nationalities and a jumble of statehoods to 
well-established and consolidated nation-states. Her trouble is 
that since she does not have die power to back it with, she 
hesitates to give the frank answer that eidier she must hold on 
to what she has or perish. 



Chapter 4 


A WAR OF SUCCESSION 

Exactly twenty-one years after the Congress declared complete 
independence to be its goal, India declared herself “a sovereign 
democratic Republic” on January 26, 1950. Except that it 
marked an important anniversary, the date appeared at that 
time to be an arbitary choice. But in retrospect it marks a 
divide, vaguely defined but of some significance, between two 
different phases of the evolution of independent India. 

Somewhere around 1950, a phase tapered off to an end 
in which India’s main problems were not truly Indian in 
character because India had not yet emerged sufficiently "to 
define her own problems. They were inherited problems, in- 
herited from British rule, from the manner and timing of Britain’s 
departure, from the fact and consequenses of partition. They 
were penetrating and sharp splinters of the omnibus question 
the historians had raised: can there be such a thing as an 
independent India ; wall independence only mean lifting the 
lid from such a host of problems that they would shatter India 
into a host of countries? They were in a real sense the problems 
of a nation trying to come into being and ensure no more than 
its survival. 

In the second phase the parent problem has been how to 
achieve national viability. Of course the two problems can 
coincide ; die failure to achieve viability can be so total, or in 
particular areas so critical, that even survival as a nation becomes 
a hopeless ambihon. But through most of the past seventeen years 
India’s struggle has been, with aspects of viability, important 
aspects but less elemental than the issue of survival: what kind 
of foreign policy- is best suited to India’s interests ; wail India 
still be democratic ten years lienee or will totalitarian philoso- 
phies of tiie Right or Left or the man on the horse take her 
over • will the liberal scculanly of present policies remain ; will 
the weight of India’s poverty- ever become lighter and will free 
enterprise do that quicker or some form of socialism • what will 
happen to relations between the Centre and the States when 
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the whole country is no longer ruled by a single party; how 
soon and how far will the customary strains of federalism 
develop ; how seveie will be the future conflicts between 
languages, castes, regions and religions ; will they damage, and 
if so how far, the gradually evolving theme of democratic 
socialism, with its centralising influence upon the economy and 
politics. Subject to doubts expressed in die last chapter of the 
book, this has been the shape of Indian anxieties since the 
early 'fifties — still a formidable shape but not such a frightening 
one as of the problems in the germinal stage before 1950. 

Like all generalizations about the country, this also has large 
gaps in it. Not all the problems of viability began after 1950, 
and some of the problems which began then were as basic to 
survival as diose encountered earlier. But broadly the start of 
the decade of the ’fifties does divide the problems of winning 
independence from those of retaining it ; from keeping India 
together to those of making it strong ; from building the ship 
to state to those of launching it, charting its course on die un- 
familiar waters of freedom, trimming its sails to the winds of 
the rising and diverse expectations of the Indian people them- 
selves and the rapidly shifting balance of international power, 
interesting themes in the first two or three years of the 1950’s 
And, to keep this last metaphor going a little longer, the most 
were who would be the man at the helm of affairs, what kind 
of a man would he be by his nature; what would he prefer 
as his ultimate destination; by what symbols in the sky would 
he set his course ; what would be his reading of the prevailing 
winds ; how would he adjust himself to the international and 
national currents. 

Even befoie the unexpected death of Mahatma Gandhi, it 
had been obvious for some lime that die two men to watch 
were Nehru and Patel. The six mondis of independence before 
his deadi made it clearer still that as the tasks of the Congress 
changed from running a movement to running the government, 
it was these two people who would matter most, though the 
race between them might well be decided by his patronage 
and support. That there was a race between them they could 
not conceal from each other or the country, and their oudooks 
weie so diffeient that disagreements between them, if not 
clashes, were frequent; each disagreement became a further 
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of the race in the eves of the people. . : : , . , 

p \ n ' background lo the race and the key to its outcome lay.;;. 
; - .L kmhlv complex and rapidly evolving relationship between 
1 SWW. From fe»' * » “Itogoc did- Gandhi; 
;|i r os.Snmi Nrf.ni! yet few come as near eec. 

H er^as these two in their emotional comprehension of each y 
°“ 1 ! _ and in their understanding of the enormously important ; 
fact that each of them in his own way represented a synthesis 
oV Indian values as no third Indian leader did. • : 

• That- the relations between them would be complex became 
obvious almost as soon as Nehru plunged into politics after; 
bis return from England, where he was brought up more in 
wdstern' learning than Indian. Late in 1927 Nehru dug in $sr 
heels for complete independence when the Congress was still; 
'cdihjhltted only to self-rule. Early in 1928 Gandhi wrote to- 
Nehfu: ' '*I feel drat you love me too well to resent what I am 
about to write. In any case I love you too well to restrain my 
pen when . I feel I must write. You are going too fast. You 
should have taken time to think and become acclimatised. . . - 
If . after careful observation of the country in tire light of your 
European experiences you are convinced of the error of current, 
ways and means, by all means enforce your own view's, but 
please form a disciplined parly'.” 


; ; ; If this looked like an incipient split, much more was to follow 
within a few w'eeks, when Gandhi wnote: "I see quite clearly 
ythatyyou must carry on open warfare against me and my 
v views. • . The differences between you and me appear to be sp 
.vast and so radical that there seems to be no meeting ground 
, jbetween us. I cannot conceal from you my grief that I should 
i/dpsem comrade so valiant, so faithful, so able and so honest, as 
you have always been.” Gandhi constantly referred to the 
Eriglishness of Nehru, especially when, as during the first three 
. years of the Second World .War, Nehru wanted Gandhi’s concern 
.. with national affairs to be tempered with Nehru’s owm for' the 
; international also. During One surge of differences Gandhi again 
wtoIc to Nehru, in 1939: “Differences in outlook between us 
are becoming most marked.” ; 

!. And yet whal- were these differences, which simultaneously 
^ earned the triple stamp of the relations between a father and 
•i., .mentor and pupil and the exponents of divergent political 
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beliefs and behaviour. It is these differences that show that 
Gandhi and Nehru were hot' always on opposite sides when the 
choice lay between moderation and intrepid campaign; some- 
times it was . Gandhi who became the implacable man of 
uncompromising action and Nehru the counsellor on behalf 
of more caution. In fact more often was it the case that 
Gandhi took charge of the Congress when the time was 
ripe for a campaign of mass action and Nehru when nego- 
lialions and temporising became the more appropriate tactics. 
Nehru readily acknowledged the difference when he said 
of Gandhi, very early on in their association, that “Gandhi, 
a typical product of India, represents the very anti-thesis 
of quietism. Ife has been a demon of energy and action, 
pn ; hustler; and a man who not only drives himself but drives 
others. He has' done more than anyone I know to fight and 
change the quietism of the Indian people”. 

In their temperament and social values the two leaders cOuId 
not have been more disparate, and no matter how deep the 
anguish which their disagreements caused them and how beauti- 
ful tire language in which they expressed it, they could do 
nothing to close the gap between them. "Nehru had little sym- 
pathy with the fasts and the spinning wheel, the romantic 
, rusticity and the aura of religion with which Gandhi surrounded 
■ his daily life, public or private. Even towards non-violence 
Nehru’s attitude was quite pragmatic ; for Gandhi it was’ the 
fountainhead of his philosophy, for Nehru the weapon best 
suited to India’s struggle. “Non-violence is no infallible creed 
With me,” Nehru wrote, "and although I greatly prefer it to 
violence, I prefer freedom with violence to subjection with non- 
violence.” ' 

He was vehement in opposing the view Gandhi had held 
since 1909,, with only some adjustment to the march of time, 
that “India’s salvation lies in , unlearning what she lias learnt 
during the. last fifty, years. .The railways; telegraphs, hospitals, ; 
lawyers, doctors such like all have to go ; arid : the so-called 
upper classes have to learn corisciously, religiously and deli- 
v: berately to live .the simple ' peasant- life, knowing it to be a life 
giving true happiness”!: To the intensely modern man that 
Nehru was, airthis was poison, and he. was. scathing. in his critic- / 

. ; ism. “I dislike the praise of poverty and suffering. I do not . 
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think that they are at all desirable, and they ought to be 
abolished. Nor do I appreciate the ascetic life as a social ideal, 
though it may suit individuals .... Nor do I appreciate in the 
least the idealisation of the simple peasant life. I have almost 

a horror of it Far from this life giving me true happiness, 

it would be almost as bad as imprisonment for me.” To Gandhis 
slogan that “people will have to live in villages, not towns , 
Nehrus answer, which he repeated almost on the eve of in- 
dependence, was: “A village, normally speaking, is backward 
intellectually and culturally, and no progress can be made from 
a backward environment. Narrow-minded people are much 
more likely to be untruthful and violent.” Giving a foretaste of 
what was to be his passion as Prime Minister, he wrote to 
Gandhi in 1945: “I do not think it is possible for India to be 
really independent unless she is a technically advanced country. 

It is not that Nehru was insensitive to the Indian tradition 
or did not appreciate it ; a man with such a well-developed 
sense of history could not be guilty of that. Interspersed 
throughout his voluminous writings there are passages which 
reflect his feeling for the past and his deep admiration for what 
was best in .the beliefs, customs and institutions of India. As 
for the fascination which the mystery of India had for him, he 
wrote about it with rare beauty in his last wall and testament. 
It is just that the India he admired was not wrapped up in the 
superstitions and the hocus-pocus of religion. "I have no faith 
in or use for the ways of magic and religion.” 

Yet the bonds between Gandhi and Nehru, more of emotions 
than beliefs, closer to love than affection, proved far stronger 
than their differences ; the final summary of their life-long 
relations remained as Gandhi described it in 1936: “If in the 
joint work for reaching the goal we at times seem to be taking 
different routes. I hope die world will find that we had lost 
sight of each other only for the moment and only to meet again 
with greater mutual attraction and affection.” Despite disagree- 
ments about tactics each had a keen, if rather intuitive appre- 
ciation of how valuable the other was to himself and to the 
country. 

V. riling before the death of Gandhi had erased from Nehru's 
mind all memory of what he thought wrong in Gandhi, writing 
m fact soon after die 1942 Quit -India movement by Gandhi 
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about tlxc wisdom of which Nehru had strong mental reserva- 
tions, Nehru mote, in Discovery of India , that "I have been 
attracted by Gandhiji’s stress on right means, and I think one 
of his greatest contributions to our public life has been this 

emphasis He was like a powerful current of fresh air ... a 

beam of life ... a whirlwind. He did not descend from the top ; 
he seemed to emerge from the millions of India, speaking their 

language and incessantly drawing attention to them Gandhi 

was always there as a symbol of buth to pull us up and shame 
us into truth. . . . Gandhi was an odd kind of pacifist, for he 
was an activist full of dynamic energy. There was no submis- 
sion in him to fate or anything that he considered evil ; he was 
full of resistance, though this was peaceful and courteous.” 

Similarly Gandhi considered Nehru to be a leader of inestim- 
able value to himself and India ; nearly twenty years before 
independence came, in supporting Nehru's candidacy for be- 
coming President of the Congress, Gandhi said in 1929: 
‘Those who know the relations which subsist between Jawahar- 
lal and me know that his being in the chair is as good as my 
being in it.” 

Knowing Nehru to be indispensable as the only magnet 
which could hold India together and transmit to it some of 
his own elemental energy ; admiring him as someone who was 
at once the product and the cieator of the synthesis of the best 
in the old and the new India, its past and future ; and respect- 
ing him for his high standards of personal as well as public 
integrity, his shong humanism and deep, abiding attachment 
to secularism — qualities which Gandhi and Nehru shared more 
than any contemporary or subsequent Indian leader — holding 
Nehru more dear to him than anyone else for these reasons, 
Gandhi pronounced Nehru to be his successor, and worked for 
his success in a series of battles which were but the opening 
rounds of the war of succession, There had been less definite 
reference in the past to his preference for Nehru. In 1934 he 
had described Nehru as "the natural helmsman of the Congress”. 
But a few months before the Quit India movement, Gandhi 
categorically declared: "I have said for some yeais and say 
now that . . . Jawaharlal will be my successor. And I know this 
that when I am gone he will speak my language.” 

Gandhi’s motives in supporting Nehru were never entirely 
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unmived, as he showed in the very first contest between Nehnt 
and Patel for presidentship of the Congress. Gandhi supported 
Nehru and got him elected but the reason was not only the 
one which he gave, that he wanted a younger President; he 
wished ir> place the burden of responsibility upon Nehru s 
Leftist ideolocv which were rather marked at that 
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flights into Leftist ideology which wore rather marked 

ten umntnri ~ th at the Left-looking youth, 
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time. He also wanted to make sure uuu me i.vu-iuwi'^s ■ 
whom Gandhi wanted very much to draw into the softening 
folds of the party', would be attracted into the Congress by- 
Nehru. In both respects he proved uncannily right. 

Seven years later, Gandhi again backed Nehru for the twin 
reasons that nc\t to himself he was really the only man of the 
masses in the party', and he alone could hold the right and 
e t wings together which were again drifting dangerously 
apart. Si\ of die most prominent members of Nehru’s Working 
Committee, which meant virtually the entire Old Guard, in- 
c u i^S Patel, resigned in protest against Nehru’s socialistic 
speeches , Nehru, in a counter-move, put in his own resignation 
r , „'. a ^ c dispute, as so often before, was smoothed over by 
Oandhi persuading the Old Guard to relent; Nehru’s own 
J® 0 *° n t0 un{ ty did die rest. In a contest for the 

X ******* Which Allowed, Gandhi again per- 
Mother ? 1 t0 " dthdraw an d Nehru, as President for >et 
ri^lit- J 71 ’’ " ent and proved the decision to be absolutely 
die firsi rJ e i ° ng f eSS swe P fc d le polls in the elections in 193*, 
was Nehnpf elections in In dia ever, half the achievement 
in his 50 non’ ■? pealed a storm of support wherever he went 
In iustTrt Wrn ° nth tour of the country', 
wisely Gandhi lnd^’ i ^° i vernber 1939, events proved how 
Old Guard; he was now by supportin S Nehru against the 

biggest assault young radicals h NehrU ” wardin S off ^ 
upon the narK> FeiJfv -l Ca s ** ave ever succeeded in making 
« Trip^dS In that month the Congress met 

from Subhas Chandra R i faerng a determined challenge 
youth as Nehru, if ° Se ’ novv as much the idol of the 
Despite the declared ^° re ’ and twice as ardent a radical. 

rtfamihar older faces in ° f Gandhi and aU tlie other 

^margin. I n the succeed ;™ ,° Se won > though bv a narrow 

succeeding wee k s the Establishment used all 
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the tricks it knew to squeeze out Bose and with Nehru’s tacit 
support made the position so untenable for Bose that he had 
to resign. If Nehru had stood with Bose, as all the younger 
• -party 'menib'ers •wanted him to, die two could have transformed 
the parly from a conservative-minded bandwaggon, or at most 
a mindless middle-of-the-road mass led by a conservative Estab- 
lishment, to a well-knit leftist party of radical action. But 
Nehru neither stood with Bose nor was genuinely neutral; his 
tactics helped Gandhi and Patel in overthrowing Bose. 

However, the real threat to Nehru was still to come, and as 
/might have- been expected, it came from the right, not left, 
and more particularly from Patel; it matured for years, waited 
for the death of Gandhi, and then engaged Nelmi on all fronts, 
forcing him to put forth all his resources, including a cunning 
and ruthlessness never seen in him before or since. Wien it 
ended it left Nehru clearly out in front, as the man of the 
decade,; but while it lasted it was hard to say who would win. 

The antithesis between Nehru and Patel was so total, its 
public exhibition so frequent, that no one could hope for more 
than a working arrangement between them, an acceptance by 
•each of the other’s supremacy in a demarcated area. This was 
possible so long as the issues between them were few and more 
or less self-contained ; that, and the repeated mediation by 
•Gandhi,, had kept the tension between them from exploding. 
Patel was autonomous in the integration of states, Nehru in hand- 
ling relations with Pakistan, including the war in Kashmir. 
Nehru grumbled that too much was being guaranteed to the 
Princes, Patel that India was being too soft with Pakistan by 
■ halting the Indian army at the moment of its victor)' in Kashmir 
and not allowing West Bengal Hindus to retaliate against the 
decimation of the Hindus in East Pakistan. But each kept his 
dissatisfactions more or less to himself. 

But once the immediate crises were, over and Nehru began 
to develop his philosophy of government, his differences with 
Patel flared up into a feud. On the one hand there was no 
Gandhi now to damp the fires, on the other ambition took a 
hand 'in: fanning .them,’ and -'it became obvious that there was 
not ; going to be room enough in the government for two equals. 
/Nehru was secular, Patel it barely concealed ' Communalist; 
Nehru wanted to modernise Hindu society and tried a bold: 
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beginning with 6. U Code BiU, 

and joined hands with the numerous d closer 

of the Bill; Nehru's thinking was a enough 

to the world of business and money , t\ * d p fel 

for foreign policy differences to devd^tatrf they ^ 

would probably have pitted a c ear £?j ^ no t have 

against Nehru’s non-alignment and certainly would do 

gone along with the courtship of China ; 

Overhanging these differences were the levers 1 
however great Nehru’s popularity with ^Jgues 

machine was firmly in the hands of Patel. Therefore cm 
in the Cabinet had little hesitation in openly Ltest 

Nehru: John Matliai, the Finance Minister resigned P 
against “too much planning”, S. P. Mookerjee and K C. ■ 
because they did not like a pact Nehru signed wadi L 9 
Ali Khan for the protection of minorities in the two 
Patel had probably little to do with these resignations ^ 

that of die first Finance Minister, Sir Shanmukham Ot 
1948 ; he went because he was suspected, wrongly as it ^ 
out, of shielding some monied tax-evaders— but people sm 
them the ominous makings of a showdown. To them it a PP e 
that the expulsion of the Socialists from the Congress, larg y 
the work’of Patel — he gave them an ultimatum either to re 
up their group organization witliin the Congress or quit— v a 
all part of a pattern. The haste with which die RSS was re ia ^ 
litated while Nehru w r as on a tour abroad seemed also to 
evidence that Patel was sharpening his weapons. (In con 
the ban on the Communist Party remained for another two ye®® 
or more despite the approaching elections, held in 1951-o-W 
There was tiius reason to suspect that the Sardar had isolate 
Nehru and was now moving in for the kill. Patel chose 1 
time, weapon and arena with care. , 

In the summer of 1950 Nehru’s fortunes were at a lower eb . 
than at any time except the last eighteen months of his ln e > 
relatively to Patel’s they were particularly low. His main p r °' 
tector in the party', Gandhi, was dead. His stewardship of the 
government seemed far from stable: within three years f° ur 
senior Cabinet ministers had resigned and with a fifth a h ot 
controversy was going on which was to lead to his resignation 
only a few months hence. Nehru was to be proved right and 
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they wrong in later years, but as Prime Minister he was blamed 
for shaky stewardship. His "softness” towards Pakistan and the 
minorities at home were still unpopular. The debates in tire 
Security Council, which he was blamed for inviting, were not 
going well. His commitment to sweeping reform of Hindu law 
had ranged the traditionalists — much stronger than today — 
against him. Those whom his socialist leanings would have 
pleaded had been pushed out of the Congress. His last success- 
ful mass contact with the people was a thing of the past, the 
next was still more than a year ahead. 

On the other hand Patel's mastery of the parly machine was 
now total. Such blame as was' his for the death of Gandhi had 
been forgotten by the people, who had been aided in forgetting 
it by the still rising resentment of the refugees ; the integration 
of states still stood out as a shining monument to his ability, 
especially of the stem kind which people thought would deliver 
them from disorders faster than what Nehru was best known 
for: his liberalism and deep love of democracy. The forces of 
orthodoxy and money stood entirely on Patel’s side, reinforced 
by the integration of princely India where some of the stronger 
Hindu monarchies had always been the rallying points of econo- 
mic conservatism and feudalistic social values. 

, The arena was to be the election of a party President for 
1951, the weapon Purshotamdas Tandan, the most venerable 
of the party’s orthodox leaders, untouched by anything more 
modem than the spinning wheel, uncorrupted by any of the 
minor vices of politics, opposed to everything which was not 
sanctified by Sanskrit or sanctioned by the scriptures. In his 
dedicated and revivalist Hinduism there was no room for secu- 
larism and no eagerness for improved relations with Pakistan. 
His only concern was how to abolish the twentieth century. 
All the precepts of orthodoxy were made examples by his life ; 
they came to sharp focus in his patriarchal appearance. These 
were reasons enough for Nehru to be concerned over the pros- 
pect of Tandon becoming the party President; but he had 
another reason too : Tandon believed that the party was supe- 
rior to the government and custodian of the latter’s policies. 

The opposing candidate was Kripalani, no comrade of Nehru 
and as convinced as Tandon that the reigns of the country 
should be in the hands of the party. But lie was far more 

5 
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acceptable to Nehru, and though atone ^ econom i c 

with the conservatives of the par y S Nehru therefore 

and social values were not an obscurantists N em 
favoured his candidature-not as vigorousty P t one 

Tandons, but sufficiently for it to become obvious o - e ry 
that the contest was really between Nehru and ^ ^ 

At the Cowmess session, at Nasilc, where the 
be held, Nehni proved again to be the star attrac fn 
crowds, far morn than Patel. But Tandon was deded 1 Preside^ 

bv a narrow margin. Patel at once move on policies 

of the attack: while the less immediate parts of Nehru P 
were endorsed in a policy resolution being debated . 
a major amendment was moved against his con cep v 

lated economy. The amendment was defeated but by a n < 
margin. Both votes proved that the party was spli fnghi id** 
the middle and Nehru, as always in die past, backed d 
the interests of party unity, at least for the time being ^ 
even persuaded Rripalani to dissolve a left faction, the 
cratic Front, he was trying to organize among the ranks. 

Tension continued to run high, and even in retrospect 1 
not easy to say where it would have led the party an 
country. But at the end of 1950 Sardar Patel died and the prin- 
cipal challenge to Nehru was extinguished. The right faction con 
tinued to harass Nehru but from now on was led only by t e 
obstinate Tandon, not the determined and skilful Patel. Nehru s 
attempts to have some of his own men in the party executive 
were rebuffed, an effort to retain two of them — one a Muslim-— 
in his Cabinet as non-party men brought him a sharp rap on t e 
knuckles from Tandon, and his position in the Congress became 
so untenable that he was obliged to take the most drastic 


political step in his career. 

He discarded his over-riding attachment to party unity and 
resigned from the two top-most committees of the Congress on 
August 10, 1951. This sent such a shock through the country 
that Tandon offered to resign if Nehru would stay, but having 
sensed the moment Nehru refused to budge. On the other hand 
a day, later Maulana Azad, Nehru’s closest ally in these com- 
mittees, also followed him out. Ten days later the Congress 
Party in Parliament, firing its first shot in a tussle with the non- 
parliameutary wing of the party which was to last nearly fifteen 
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years, 0 gave" (Nehru an : overwhelming vote of confidence. This 
forced tire hands of T anclqri and his committee, and all of them 
had ft) put , in their ohm (resignations, leaving Nehru master of 
Both' wings after a dramatic test of wills. Nehm became Con- 
gress (President :inv addition to being Prime Minister. Patels 
death would have left him the undisputed leader in any case; 
but he'-beemne the only leader thanks to the obstinate and 
unwise challenge thrown at him by Tandon. 

Thus the decade of one man’s dominance began, and as 
though to underline the meaning, Nehm decided not to fill the 
post of Deputy Prime Minister which Patel had held till his 
• death; A designated deputy would have deflated the question 
which ten Or twelve years later was to hover over the country 
like ’a spectre— After Nehm Who? — but in the meantime he 
could have become a visible alternative as a focus of power, 
and Nehm did not want that. He displayed the same preference 
for undiluted pre-eminence in 1962 when a serious demand 
boiled over that the Congress Party in Parliament should name 
a designated Deputy Leader and the more ambitious among 
his senior colleagues, especially Morarji Desai and Jagjivan 
Ram, began to flex their muscles for a contest. Nehm quietly 
split the job into two, one Deputy Leader for each of the hvo 
Houses of Parliament, drained all significance out of the designa- 
tion, and left the divided, jobs fit only for quite junior M.Ps. 
As for the other main office which: the Congress had to goffer 
anyone, of "the party President, Nehru held it for four years 
himself and then passed it on to . a nominee of. his ’own choice, 
(the dedicated and colourless U. N. Dhebar. 


If Nehru needed anything more to establish his total ascen- 
dency, the elections of 1951-52 provided it: he not only re- 
peated but excelled his performance in all tKe earlier campaigns 
and at the end of it left no one in any doubt that whether lie 
could have, dispensed with the Congress . or riot (the Congress 
certainly could not dispense with . him. He was not only the 
greatest formulater of its (attitudes but: also ( its most effective 
vote catcher arid (next bnly to Gandhi its closest contact with 

° In fact it has only slumbered in the" past year or two, waiting for 
opportunities to "flare up again; as it did in ; the( 1967 elections and: caused.:, 
a deep rift between the Prime Minister, Mrs. Tndira Gandhi, and the 

y;COTgress(';PfesideririMri ; vK^araj;(.w^o';vv'V 
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the people. These were the first elections to -be held on adult 
franchise in India, which made this country the largest mass- 
democracy in the world's history with an electorate of 177 mil- 
lion people — nearly six limes the electorate in, 1937 and larger 
than the total population of the United States at that time. 
Nearly 4,000 members had to be elected to various legislatures 
of the Union, and in a country where the radio and the; micro- 
phone were still an innovation this meant a campaign by per- 
sonal appearance such as no leader in any country had ever- 
had to conduct at any time. . :•/ v 

Only 1 Nehru could have proved as equal to the task as he 
did: he framed the policy manifesto, chose the candidates, set: 
the tone, roused the people to this mode of appointing their 
-rulers and, at the age of 62, travelled more than 30,000 miles 
in less than a month and a half by all means of travel avail- 
able in a country which still had one foot firmly planted in the 
age of the bullock cart and until the other was. soaring into . the 
age of aviation.. Addressing sometimes as many as. a dozen 
meetings a day he managed to be seen or heard by almost a 
fiftli of the electorate, completing his own education about the 
country he was to rule and putting the country through its first 
lessons in his five-fold philosophy: democracy, socialism, secu- 
larism; non-alignment and a total commitment to the twentieth 
century. 

V As thO course of the most effective years of his life, die next 
ten, was to show, none of these words was a dogma for him. 

; On all of diem he was flexible, on all be was willing to com- 
promise for the sake of what was dearest to him, the unity of 
the country and the party. On some he was to carry compromise 
|o the point of contradiction. But no one could have rubbed 
pie amalgam of these notions, however modified and diluted, 
as deeply into the country's flesh and bones and the innermost 
consciousness as Nehru did ; the beginning of the process was 
the election campaign he ran fifteen years ago. 



. Chapter 5 

^NEW IDOL AND IDEALS 

THE MAKING OF NEHRU 

Even as late in his life as 1917, when he was twenty-eight years 
old, Nehru showed no promise of greatness; far from it. His 
days, at Harrow and Cambridge were quite undistinguished; 

; there was plenty of affluent leisure, a veneer of sophistication, 
the refined but easy intellectualism of a dilettante ; of any 
languish; for India > or concern with the world or commitment to 
socialism: there was little sign. And yet within ten years of his 
return to India he became a major force in the Congress, in 
twelve years the most illustrious single Congressman, bar only 
Mahatma Gandhi. In thirteen years he became the Congress 
President, at 40 one of the youngest ever to hold that office. By 
now he was the centre of so much acclaim, so adored by people 
as a dashing and impetutous young man — which everyone 
took him to be — such an eagerly awaited presence in every 
comer of India that in Madras a huge gathering heard him in 
silence as he harangued them in Hindi, a language which few 
in his audience understood. No one wanted even a translation ; 
his voice and the chance to See him were enough. 

Here was the charismatic leader, already full blown, and in 
his own mind a thought of dangers arose to which he gave 
anonymous expression in 1937. In an article signed' pseudo’no- 
mously as Chanakva but largely attributed to him, he wrote 
of himself as a leader hailed by the populace and receiving 
their full-throated homage as his procession paraded past them.: 
■"He passed swiftly through the waiting crowds ; his hands went 
up, and . his pale hard face was lit up with a smile .... Watch 
him again . ; Steadily and persistently he goes on increasing 

his prestige and influence From Far North to Cape 

Comorin he has gone like some triumphant Gaesar, leaving sag 

trail of legend and glory behind him Is it his will to power 

that is driving him from crowd to 'crowd.. . .. . What if the fancy 
turn ? Men like Jawaharlal, with all their: great capacity for. 
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great and good work, are unsafe in a democracy ... n little 
twist and be miglit turn into a dictator .. .be has ai! the 
makings of a dictator in him — - vast popularity, a strong will, 
energy, pride. . . and with all his love of the crowd, an intoler- 
ance of others and a certain contempt for the weak and ineffi- 

cient His conceit is already formidable. It must be checked; 

We want no Caesars.” ■ ' ' 

Many things saved Nehru and the country from incipient 
dictatorship, not the least among them being Nehru himself ; 
his finest qualities and his greatest weaknesses which really 
were two sides of the same coin, made him ns incapable of 
being a dictator as they made him the man most qualified to 
help democracy strike root. Not only was lie a democrat by 
conviction ; his mental make-up disqualified him for the TOle of 
a dictator. He was loo much given to compromise, too averse. ; 
to seeing things as black and white, too much at home in llie 
grey area of each issue, too gentle until people and loyal to, 
colleagues, to be as single-minded and ruthless as a dictator 
has to be. Even when he was riding the crest which was to 
make him Congress President a year later, he subordinated his 
own judgment to the Old Guard’s and Gandhi’s and signed a 
statement he did not like — a conditional offer by the Congress 
in 1929 to attend a Round Table Conference in London. Later 
be recorded in his Autobiography: “As was not unusual with 
me, I allowed myself to be talked into signing" ; this was to 
become a constant footnote to bis actions. 

More positively, be was too deeply aware of the danger of 
schisms in a country so powerfully ridden by centrifugal forces 
to provoke: one himself by dictatorial rigidities; almost to a 
fault, at times by sacrificing principles to a compromise, be 
tried to keep the Congress together because be believed that 
only the Congress could keep the country together. He saw in 
himself (he meeting point, which in fact he was, of numerous 
loyalties which were otherwise divergent: old and orthodox 
Congressmen for whom he was always the nominee of Gandhi, 
arid after Patel’s death almost the only link with the past they 
had known ; the left-leaning young intellectuals whose hope 
he^had been since the late twenties and the only anchor after 
bubhas Bose took shelter with the Axis armies ; the Gandhians, r 
who were drawn to him by his high standards of personal con- 
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duct; the planners and socialists, the modem-minded techno- 
crats, because he was as modem-minded as they and almost the 
only one among the old leaders who saw virtue in planning; 
the free-enterprisers because of his conviction that the country 
should be industrialized rapidly ; the British-trained bureaucrats 
because he was even more an Englishman than they. 

These were the lines of force that radiated from him. This 
was also the web in which he was caught: there was little he 
could say or do which would not disturb one section or another 
of the devotees around him. Hence the technique he followed, 
which he described as expressing his ideas “in the mildest way 
possible, and more as an invitation to thought than as fixed 
conclusions”. 

The Congress in particular he sought to guard against any 
wind that might split it. He forced it to be nothing more than 
what it became — a broad spectrum, covering all points of view, 
whatever the price in terms of the vagueness of policy and 
action. Right at the start of his career he had formed a Centre 
Party in the Congress ; till the end of his days he remained tied 
down to the centre. This was to be a grave disappointment for 
those who had expected him to impart a revolutionary impulse 
to the country. But he had no doubt himself that unity was 
more important than powerful policies. In June 1963, almost 
to the day a year before his death, he was asked why there was 
no ideological cohesion in his Cabinet; his answer was a 
summary of his whole approach to ideologies: ‘India is a 
mixed country in many ways”, and it would be harmful to 
“drive it in one particular direction”. 

He was not satisfied with this role himself. Often he found 
himself surrounded by colleagues, both in tire party and in die 
Government, with whom he could not sympathise, and more 
than once he was to confess, as he did in 1936, that “I was 
completely isolated and there was not a single member to 
support me”. Often he was to drag himself to the brink of 
resigning from the Government or the party and always he 
was to drag himself back widi the same “mental conflict” and 
die same fear he expressed in 1936: “Our whole organisation 
might have been shaken up by it.” Only once, in forcing 
Tandon to resign, he came close to being ruthless. But it did 
not last. Nehru accomplished h'tde more than the dislodging of 
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Tandon. He retained virtually the whole of the party executive, 
though he had made his demand for its reconstitution the main 
issue. As for infusing loyalty to new ideals in the Congress, the 
exercise became comical when the All-India Congress Committee 
held its first meeting with the Prime Minister in the chair. 

As The Statesman reported: “Having began with a brief 
reference to his election as President, Mr. Nehru reverted to 
the subject at the close of his speech. He indicated that what 
he desired was something more than a show of hands to prove 
that he was wanted as President. A hush descended on the 
audience, followed immediately by consultations among mem- 
bers. When one of them asked Mr. Nehru what proof he 
wanted, the new President asked the Committee to shout 
“Jai Hind” (Hail India) with him. This was done, twice. “No 
communalists were weeded out or schisms precipitated. The 
Congress continued vaguely on its unifying way, Nehru on his 
of issuing “invitations to thought”. 

If in spite of that Nehru became the mould in which every- 
thing that was new to India began to set after independence — 
and such of the old as independence loosened out of the tradi- 
tional moulds — there was a two-way reason for that. In the 
first place, of the three elements thrown together by inde- 
pendence — Nehru, the Congress and India — each was emi- 
nently suited to the other two, and needed them. The Congress 
needed a leader like Nehru, the country a party like the 
Congress ; Nehru could have led only a party like the Cong- 
ress ; the Congress could have flourished only in a country like 
India. In the second place, Nehru’s contact with the masses 
became an amalgam which held the three elements together 
in spite of all the upheavals they endured immediately before 
and after independence was won. It is somewhere in this two- 
part reason that the secret of India’s survival lies, and of the 
durability of India’s political institutions. 

The rapport which Nehru established with people began its 
alchemy, for him and them, very early in Nehru’s political life, 
in fact before his life had become political in any serious sense 
of the word. In 1920 a deputation of villagers came to Allahabad 
to enlist the sympathy of better known leaders than the young 
Nehru, but the latter accompnied them back to their villages, 
perhaps for his first real sight of rural India, and of his 
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experience lie wrote later in Towards Freedom : '1 was filled 
with shame and sorrow, shame at my own easygoing and com- 
fortable life and our petty politics of the city which ignored 
this vast multitude of the semi-naked sons and daughters of 
India ; sonow at the overwhelming poverty and degradation of 
India. A new picture of India seemed to rise before me, naked, 
starving, crushed, and utterly miserable. And their faith in us, 
casual visitors from the distant city, embarrassed me and filled 
me with a new responsibility that frightened me/’ 

He was to write often about his contact with the people: 
“I took to the crowd and the crowd took to me, and yet I never 
lost myself in it”, “I am an exceedingly bad politician, and 
functioning in groups I cannot function properly. But I can 
function in the midst of 50,000 or 100,000 persons”, “the 
functioning of democracy is very largely the sensation you 
create in the public mind”, “I am particularly sensitive to 
public reactions, to mass reactions”, “whenever I feel stale and 
tired, I go among the people and I come back refreshed” — but 
it was in that first encounter with the peasantry that, in a very 
real sense, his discovery of India started. 

It is doubtful whether time, circumstances and personality 
will ever combine in India again to make a man such a magnate 
for die crowds as Nehru was, or the contact between him and 
the crowds as “ productive of an interchange of influences. 
Towards die end of Nehru's own life die magic had waned. 
But while it lasted it was one of the major influences which 
shaped him. It took him out of his earlier lack of commitment 
to a cause and freed him from the over-protective influence of 
his family, especially his father. To this contact with die pal- 
pable misery of the people more than any other single cause, 
Nehru owed his deep humanism and the concept and practice 
of democratic socialism which became his greatest contribution 
to Indian polity and die one by which he would most like to 
be remembered, Others had helped India as much as he in 
winning independence; India's unity certainly owes more to 
others. But Nehru was the chief architect — with the crowds 
of his nearest partners — of the central core of the governing 
philosophy of India in the first fifteen years since independence. 

Ballot-box democracy and socialism through planning are 
incompatible by their pedigree. Democracy developed earliest 
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and most in countries where there was the minimum regulation y 
of the economy: the first countries which proved that socialism 
could be viable where also tire most innocent of democratic 
intention or practice. Therefore there was doubt, which was 
vogorously expressed, about the hybrid philosophy Nehru was 
evolving. Not only the extreme parties of the right and left 
expressed it but a broad spectrum of the Congress, led by. the 
Old Guard, 3 the leadership which revolted against him in 1936 
because "We fell that the preaching and emphasising of socia- y;,. 
lism particularly at this stage, by the President and Congress 
Socialist members of the Working Committee while the. 
Congress has not adopted it is prejudicial to the best interests - 
of the country and the success of the national struggle for 
freedom”. Later protests came from within the government, v . y 
But Nehru was convinced, and he never tried of saying it, 
that socialism and democracy were not only compatible but in 
India’s circumstances indispensable to each other. After years 
of isolation during which she had neither an industrialized , 
economy nor a democratic government nor a socialist philo- 
sophy, India had suddenly emerged, after independence, into 
a' world /in which not only the industrial revolution had taken 
place ' but also the French and the Russian. Therefore the 
method of domestic and overseas exploitation by which the 
once underdeveloped nations of Western Europe had achieved 
■ rapid industrialization were not open to India even though she 
: could import their techniques. The French and Bussian fevplu- 
; ttons, besides the political revolution through which India her- 
self had passed, had released expectations among Indians which 
needed an economic revolution to satisfy, them, 
y Thus was India exposed to an intolerable stretch : at one end 
she was tied to a pre-industrial, feudal economy and society; 

. the other was being ' powerfully dfawh into ’ the revolution of ' 
rising .expectations. Because of the distortion-making gap which 
the missing centuries had left, the old classifications had no 
relevance to India ; she must evolve her own amalgam of 
beliefs. ri_ : ;.\;;.y ■ y; I ' ,y . y y.y, 

• The formula he preferred was democratic socialism with its 
twin agencies.: the parliamentary system and central .planning. 

'kvl-Scc p. 62 .'";. •’ ’ 
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.India could not aflord the loss of time and resources , involved 
in the hm-ses'/mre philosophy of nineteenth century, Europe : 
Whence.' planning and -some arranging of priorities. Communism, 
whatever it ; might have done in countries of its origin, had 
precluded exploitation of labour in other countries; hence 
:</;s0bialism . and' the equal; distribution of sacrifices. But to put 
through any kind of socialistic planning without the ruthlessness 
of Communism the government had to have the clear backing 
V of : - the people: hence his tireless insistence upon democracy. 
He was deeply convinced that in India's circumstances, which 
his encounter with die peasant in 1920 had made a startling 
ivand dominating reality, a truly democratic system would be 
• inevitably ; socialistic : lienee his total insistence upon demo- 
,.cfatic. methods arid steady refusal to use his powers too much, 
though they could have been a great, if he had wished, as any 
dictators. : 

If India’s circumstances required a democratic system, they 
. also required that the form should be parliamentary, not presi- 
dential which in a still backward country can become, as it has 
in many, the rule of one man punctuated by elections. The 
■ Ijcst, no less than the worst, in Nehru, the Congress and the 
country made this inevitable. Nehru was a cross-section of the 
^ country in one man. No part of his mind could look at any 
problem for long without other parts making their own voices 
.heard; he functioned within himself as the parties in Parlia- 
ment. 

: For better or worse, Nehru’s mind never ceased to be an 
inner forum. This remained for ever — and for obvious 
reasons — his weakness, but also bis strength because thus he 
.. mirrored the party. By the time India became, indepen- 
b dent,; the. Congress had a history of fifty years behind it. . Its 
mores and modes of behaviour were set, even the appearance 
of its leaders was so set, to the delight of the* cartoonist’ the 
: Caricaturist and its pum. publicists alike, that it was never 
v difficult to identify a Congress leader in a group. But it' had 
also become aninseparablepart oftheparty’s character that it 
' was less a party than, a movement,' a national parliament from 
which all programmes ; ahd . opinions emanated; arid in which,, 
v ; they terminated.; Its- experience reached out to mass agitations ; 
; on' the . one /hand arid; to the functioning of legislatures and 
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governments on the other; even the terrorist mosement was, 
to begin with, only an offshot. The springs of its power 
included the traditional Indian and more specifically Hindu 
values on the one hand and modem secular and socialist values 
on the other. 

For all that it was dominated by a handful of personalities, it 
had become the medium for a great deal of vertical and hori- 
zontal osmosis in which there was place for all points of view, 
to the exclusion of none. Before independence its inclusiveness 
was a matter of choice: deliberately it drew within its fold 
anyone of whatever beliefs or status who subscribed, as all 
Indians did, to its sole ambition, independence. After that 
inclusiveness became a matter of habit, but such a deeply 
entrenched habit that it has never been able to shed multi- 
plicity of voices. No decision emerges from it with suddenness 
or clarity ; each is enveloped in what at its best is open debate 
and at its worst vaccilation. Its ways of working are incorrigibly 
pailiamentarian, the resultant is ccntersim almost about every- 
thing. 

Beyond the party the country added its own compulsions, 
reinforcing the choice in favour of democracy and parliament. 
Other countries have been compounded out of as many differ- 
ences as India of all its many schisms there are examples in 
other countries. But India is unique in that she has been 
afflicted by all of them at the same time — language, religion, 
caste, region, classes — and when the country was so little 
prepared to face them. The general incohesiveness of the 
country and the primitiveness of the apparatus of communica- 
tions makes it very difficult for any of the elements which cons- 
titute the country to achieve a unifying dominance over all the 
other elements. 

In. die second place, even if the apparatus were there the 
numbers would not be. No group is numerically so prepon- 
derant over the rest that in the course of time it should achieve 
a natural dominance. The Hindus as a religious group have a 
numerical preponderance, but in all other respects are as 
divided as die country is and find natural unification at least 
as different. Hence there is no Han to unify India as he unified 
Ullna no Great Russian as in die Soviet Union, no Anglo- 
' ‘ n as in thc United States. On the other hand each local 
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and. more especially regional element, whether racial, cultural 
or linguistic is strong and numerous enough to have at least 
visions of its independent viability. Particularly is this true of 
^%e^iihguistic^class6s),';'Ayhose number justify Selig Harrison’s 
general observation in The Most Dangerous Decades : "The 
: peculiar balance ;of power in India pits nine significant territorial 
languages against a . tenth (Hindi) which is sufficiently larger 
than any of them to assert a, dominant position but not quite 
large enough to achieve it.” 

These difficulties made it as desirable as the characteristics 
of the Congress and its leader made it inevitable that India 
should try to spread a democratic, not a dictatorial umbrella 
...over all its divert ; otherwise the result would have been a 
•rash of Uncontrollable rebellions. And for the same reason it 
became necessary and inevitable that the form of democracy 
should be parliamentary, not presidential. A one-man executive, 
even if democratically chosen and for a pre-determined period 
■‘and surrounded by a system of checks and balances, would 
not have provided what Parliament has: a forum to draw all 
.the disparate elements together to expose each to the convic- 
tions -and prejudices of the other, so that from the continuous 
interplay between them a general approach should emerge, if 
not; precisely a policy, which would have the broad support of 
the largest number of people. It has been India’s great fortune 
that those in whose hands lay the power of decision not only did 
not try to oppose the inevitable but themselves were its most 
ardent admirers; more than willingly they took the democratic' 
decision to share with others power which drey could have, 
kept exclusively in their own hands. 
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A PLACE IN THE WORLD 

The partition left India’s relations with Pakistan and Britain in 
an uncertain state, pregnant with far-reaching but unexplored 
possibilities. For instance, Jinnah hinted at one time that if the 
"“essentials of Pakistan” were conceded he would agree to a 
customs union and common railways ; after partition he thought 
the Governor-General could be common. Mountbatten and 
Nehru had vaguely talked of an association between Britain 
and India which would be closer than merely membership of 
the Commonwealth But no soundings had been taken which 
would indicate how far these ideas had survived the tensions 
•and blood-bath of partition. 

The working arrangements arrived at with Pakistan looked 
surprisingly good — for a time. Before partition, a Partition 
<10110011 had been set up, to share out India’s assets between 
the two Dominions. Immediately after, an Arbitral Tribunal 
was formed to decide by award whatever the Council could 
not by agreement. To cope with the partition riots and to 
oversee division of the armed forces, a Joint Defence Council 
functioned from the end of 1947 to the summer of 1948, and 
in both respects functioned uncommonly well. One of the more 
conspicuous results was an agreement, signed in June 1948, to 
■ensure protection for the rights of the minorities in the two 
Dominions ; watchdog Commissions were formed in both to 
ensure implementation and in November 1950, Nehru certified 
that the agreement was working satisfactorily. He compli- 
mented both governments, which he said were working very 
hard "to give effect to it”. 

Various kinds of goodwill delegations were exchanged, 
including one consisting of leading editors which drew up a 
code for newspapers in both Dominions to discourage inflam- 
matory writing and propaganda in each against the other. 
Trade and commerce, which neither Dominion wished to 
discourage and only the state of insecurity had dislocated for 
a time, began to pick up again Large numbers of those who 
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had left their homes began to return: by the end of 1950 out 
of i,SOO,000 Hindus who had left East Pakistan for two 
neighbouring states in eastern India, 1,200,000 had gone back ; 
out of 705,000 Muslims who had migrated to East Pakistan 
from neighbouring States in India, 701,000 had come back. 

In this state of returning cordiality, the Secretary-General 
of the Indian Ministry of External Affairs proposed to the 
Pakistan High Commissioner in New Delhi, Mr. Mohammed 
Ismail, that the two countries should jointly abjure the use of 
force for settling their differences, a decision which had to wait 
for 16 years and the Tashkent Declaration. Mr. Ismail con- 
sulted his government and conveyed consent, and at the same 
time listed four specific disputes — about canal waters, evacuee 
property, assets in banks, and undivided India’s sterling 
assets — which the two countries should agree to settle by 
negotiations and, failing that, by mediation and arbitration. 
India then prepared a draft agreement and submitted it to 
Pakistan on December 22, 1949. 

But when discussions and correspondence about tire draft 
began, the yawning gap of Kashmir came up. India pointed out 
that while all technical and legal matteis involving the normal 
problems of international relationships could be submitted to 
mediation, arbitration or judicial determination by the Inter- 
national Court, Kashmir was a political dispute involving an 
issue of sovereignty; as such it could not be submitted to 
decision by a third party but could be settled by mutual agree- 
ment. Pakistan declared, as it v as to do repeatedly in the 
succeeding years, that abjuring the use of force would be 
meaningless and unacceptable unless a self-executing machinery 
for a decision on Kashmir was laid down, including arbitration 
if mediation failed. The exchange of letters became increasingly 
bitter, tire negotiations broke down at the end of 1950, and 
whatever hope there might have been that the thread would 
he picked up again disappeared when in October 1951, Liaquat 
Ali Khan was murdered. (The murder, by a person described 
as a Palhan, has remained one of the great unsolved crimes of 
history because the Pakistan Government has unbudgingly 
refused to disclose the results of an investigation it carried out 
with die help of Scotland Yard ) In the meantime the other 
possibilities Jinnah had suggested also disappeared. 
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The acrimony surrounding the failure of die talks for a no- 
war declaration became an e\ er-lengthening shadow’ across 
Indo-Pakistan relations , it brought even limited cooperation in 
specific non-political tasks to an end until the whole apparatus 
of partition councils and agreements collapsed. Tin's much was 
expected, but what surprised India was its effect on Indo- 
British relations. Indian opinion found it easier to accept mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth on account of the conviction, 
widely held then and since, that the Commonwealth was bound 
by its conventions not to intervene in or even discuss the 
domestic affairs of any member, and as a corollary not to go 
into disputes between members ; therefore joining the Common- 
wealth would substract nothing from India’s sovereignty and 
independence. It would not make her a Dominion, a status 
which Nehru had often dismissed as unacceptable. It was there- 
fore India’s expectation, strengthened by Nehru’s experience of 
the first few meetings he attended, that Kashmir would not be 
discussed at a Commonwealth conference. 

But when Attlee called a conference in January 1951, Liaquat 
Ah Khan refused to attend because he saw ‘little point in 
attending unless the Commonwealth countries agree to collec- 
tive consideration of the Kashmir issue”. Otherwise, he said, 
he was “too busy to go to London on a holiday jaunt”. Pakistan 
was being taken “too much for granted”. Within three days he 
received a message from Attlee, and the next day a joint mes- 
sage from the conference itself, that the Prime Ministers were 
ready to have an informal discussion on Kashmir “with a view 
to reaching a settlement”. Two days later Liaquat Ali left for 
London ; and on January 9, all the Prime Ministers, including 
Nehru and Liaquat Ali, met at the bedside of Menzies of 
Australia who was ill, and discussed Kashmir. By the alchemy 
of procedure this was termed an informal discussion, but it 
was formal enough for a formal statement to ensue. The state- 
ment, as might have been expected, recorded no progress But 
it was enough to raise doubts in India again whether after all 
she had been wise in agreeing to join the Commonwealth. 

This was to be only the first and not the most violent eruption 
of similar misgivings in India. The latest, in the fall of 1965 
was probably the worst; it nearly jerked India out of the 
Commonwealth. At that time however this looked like an 
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isolated unpleasantness, a temporary interruption in a candid 
relationship which Nehru inaugurated some months before in- 
dependence. in ;: Janizary-.'; ;1947 he .addressed the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, the first Indian ever to 
;.'^ddresV^4iis^7apex;v^o%.,bf British business and commercial 
interests in India.: Mixing frankness with a warm invitation to 
British interests to remain in India on terms of equality with 
Idndiahst he; said : ; ; “Sq -far as, our relationship with England is 
concerned — unless ' the break comes (a reference presumably to 
the approaching day of independence) in such a way as to 
poison the future— it will continue in hundreds of ways.... 
One thing is obvious, that very soon matters pertaining to India 

will be decided - in - India by Indians (But) there will be 

much room left over for private enterprise by Britishers and 
others. As la matter of fact they will have much more to do 
than -..at present. . . knowing full well that many of my country- 
•; rnen will not say so, because they are for the moment full of 
the past legacy ol conflict and hatred, 1 say that once we get 
over this matter, thinking more of the future than looking into 
' the past ... we can go along together.” 

Nehru need not have had any doubts about the minds of his 
.countrymen. In December 1948 the Congress passed a resolu- 
tion that although with independence India’s relations with 
the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth would change, 
the Congress would welcome India’s “free association with in- 
dependent - nations of the Commonwealth for their common 
weal and die peace of the world”. A few mondis later the 
Constituent Assembly also adopted this view, with only one 
member voting against Britain, and the older Commonwealth 
countries were all so eager to welcome India into the club 
■that, in spite of the considerable legal contortions diey had to 
go through,, they found a way of admitting a sovereign and 
independent republic into an association presided over by a 
monarch. They . dropped the word British and the requirement 
of allegiance to the Grown, and made the King symbolic Head 
of the Commonwealth. Even Churchill said in the House of 
Commons: ‘If ,js .fortunate. that the institution of monarchy... 
should not have been ' a barrier to the inclusion of India as a 
Republic in the Commonwealth.” Of; this he said he was "un- 
fcignedly glad”. 

;:re'6 V 
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But Neliru had to do a far more intricate job of carpentry 
in preparing the framework of India’s relations with the rest 
of the world. The timber was some of his own deepest convic- 
tions and the harsh realities of the post-war world. It is charac- 
teristic of the best and the worst in him that he first thought 
of the world scale of problems, not the specific differences India 
had with some of her neighbours which, through neglect, be- 
came more intractable as the years went by. Specifically the 
position of Indians overseas deteriorated while Nehru busied 
himself with resolving world tensions. It is not that he neglected 
the smaller neighbours, though this has been alleged. His visits 
to them were frequent, especially to those in South-East Asia. 
Nor was his approach lacking in warmth. But it was not at 
their level ; each neighbour was not an individual entity’ to him 
but a part of the aggregates winch formed his world view. He 
always appeared to them to be educating them in something 
which he understood but not they ; it was not long before they 
began to chide him, and India, for a haughty sense of superiority, 
which only’ added to the difficulties of the Indian communities. 
They had plenty of ammunition to use against India. 

Some of Nehru’s pronouncements of this period have an 
egoism in them which was to look pathetic only a few years 
later. In January’ 1947, he said : “In the context of today India 
is very strong — politically, economically, and for purposes of 
trade. If I may put it crudely’, India is in a strong bargaining 
position. She is geographically so situated that little can happen 
in the whole of South-East Asia without her concurrence, 
whether in the matter of trade or defence . . . ” He told the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York in the fall of 1949: 
“India, in southern, western, and south-eastern Asia, has to play a 
distinctive and important role.” Actually India played a forcing 
role only in one case: Nepal, where active Indian encourage- 
ment was behind the successful rebellion of the King against 
the oppressive tutelage of the barons. But even there, diligent 
cultivation of this advantage was so lacking that within a few 
years Nepal began to resent India’s influence ; it was not till 
1963 wli en Shastri, already emerging at that time as the suc- 
cessor to Nehru, applied his gentler touch that Nepal’s goodwill 
vs as won once more. India has neighbours in South-East Asia 
who have strong cultural affinities with her, especially Thailand 
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Cambodia and Indonesia. But instead of these being an ad- 
vantage, they became, in the. general context of India’s hopes 
•of exercising hegemony, a source of much friction as these 
/countries bristlingly repudiated any claim by India to be a 
•cultural progenitor. , 

H On the other hand Nehru showed deep understanding of the 
larger forces at work, both tire power forces, that is the contest 
whichwas aheady; developing between the Soviet Union and 
the United States,: and. the ideological forces, about which he 
said: “Asia today is becoming perhaps the most important 
centre of the various forces at play and in conflict, and much 
ioU’ Asia • and the world will depend upon the interaction of 
theseforces... . these forces are a waning imperialism, a resur- 
gent nationalism. Communism, and a vague but widespread 
demand for social justice.” 

y : His policy responses to these forces were not always of the 
best; at times they caused severe misunderstandings, especially 
in tlie United States. But even twenty years after he made his 
basic formulation for the first time — in September 1946, almost 
a year before he became Prime Minister, he said, as Member 
for . External Affairs in the Viceroys Executive Council, that 
: -/in this sphere of foreign affairs India will follow an indepen- 
dent ; .policy, keeping away from the power blocs of groups 
; aligned one against another”— it is difficult to see what other 
policy : would have suited India better at that time or which 
other Indian statesmen could have designed it better. Similarly, 
while in detail he offended many Afro-Asians — especially in his 
excessive protestations that India did not wish to be a leader — 
in the broad cutlines of his policy he was truly a progenitor; 
one Afro-Asian country after another absorbed his philosophy 
into its foreign policy whether it acknowledged this fact or not. 

; Like British statesmen, and like his immediate mentor, 
Candhi, Nehru had a weakness for clothing necessity in the 
garb of moral principles. . Bui: lie could recognize necessity quite 
: elearly when he saw it, and the first necessity lie saw, as inde- 
pendent -India’s first Foreign ; Minister, was the survival of India 
/as a free country- anything which endangered survival or 
freedom, in that obvious order, had to be opposed — or, if esseh- 
tial for the time being, appeased. India was entering, a world 
which had already been dangerously ■bi-polarised between two 
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fully developed power systems, and the chance of a conflict 
between them was far from remote: Churchill had already 
made his frightening pronouncement, that matters must be 
brought to a head with the Soviet Union “before they too have 
the atom bomb”. 

For India to join either of the power systems would have 
necessarily involved offending the other. If either had been 
palpably hostile to her the risk might have been worth taking ; 
or if either had been overwhelmingly .superior in strength safety 
might have rested in joining it. But such was not the case. The 
Soviet Union was distinctly unfriendly, but its threat was more 
political and likely to remain so for the foreseeable future. 
American military power was probably greater than the Russian, 
but the latter made up for that by its greater proximity to 
India. Besides, Russia had at least the potential for creating 
trouble through its hold over India’s domestic Communists. Of 
this Nehru had been aware for a long time ; he wrote in 1927 : 
“Russia again cannot be ignored by us, because she is our 
neighbour, a powerful neighbour, which may be friendly to us 
and cooperate with us or may be a thorn in our side.” Hence 
his constant denunciation of Indian Communists for their extra- 
territorial loyalties, and since China was not a Communist 
power yet this reference was clearly to die Soviet Union. 

Placed as India was between two mutually hostile systems 
which were more or less evenly balanced in the impact of their 
power upon India, Nehru decided that safety lay in joining 
neither, and therefore offending neither. India was certainly 
not big enough to defend herself alone. But she -was big enough 
for each side to take a serious note, perhaps serious enough 
offence to call for retaliatory measures, if she joined the other. 
In this lay her best defence: so long as she did not provoke 
either side by joining the other, neither would drive her into 
die arms of the other. 

Therefore in its origins and intentions Nehru’s non-alignment 
was innocent of any ideological preference for the Communist 
powers But it did not remain so ; gradually a bias in favour 
of the Communist powers became visible. The workings of this 
bias belong to a subsequent chapter 1 but what it fed on belongs 
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to this. There were certain inclinations, in Nehru's thinking as 
well as in the hard facts of the Indian situation, which would 
have done little harm to Indo-US relations if they had been 
properly projected by India or properly understood by the USA. 
But they were not. Being misunderstood themselves, they bred 
such powerful further misunderstandings that when a real 
■divergence of interests intervened in the middle ’fifties, they 
made it look immensely larger than it was. 

First of all India instinctively had a gieater understanding 
of the Russian and Chinese scene than it had of the American. 
The reason for that was explained by Nehru very early in his 
political life, long before the days of the cold war and the 
Communist revolution in China. Nehru wrote about the Soviet 
Union in 1927 (and it applies even more to China) : that ‘‘Russia 
interests ... us specially because conditions there have not been, 
and are not even now, very dissimilar to conditions in India. 
Both are vast agricultural countries with only the beginnings 
of industrialisation, and both have to face poverty and illiteracy. 
If Russia finds a satisfactory solution for these, our work in 
India is made easier.” On a number of occasions he expressed 
his loathing of the methods followed in the Soviet Union but 
he had sympathy for the premises and objectives. 

It is true that by the time Nehru assumed effective control 
of India economic conditions in the Soviet Union became vastly 
different from those in India. But then in the meantime he had 
been to the United States to meet Truman and had seen that 
the difference in this case was vaster still. This fact alone would 
have diverted his interest from the United States a little even 
if his British-bred sensibilities had not been bruised by the 
coarseness he found in American life, its brashness and its afflu- 
ence with a swagger. 

Secondly, Nehru was attracted to the socialist experiment 
being conducted in the Communist countries, whereas die 
United States considered it to be an evil which it was trying 
to fight in all its forms. Nehru’s interest in diis experiment did 
not mean that as a power system he preferred the Communist 
to the American, as many in die United States misunderstood 
it to mean, but only that of the different roads to economic 
viability which a country could take, especially a country still 
emerging from colonialism, he was attracted to die socialist 
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road. Given time and sympathetic understanding, he would 
have been inclined to try, and in later years did, oilier roads . 
also. But socialism was the Erst one to attract his attention 
because the socialist countries were more identified than the, 
West, especially in die mind of the underdeveloped world, with 
the latter’s own deeply felt need for economic and social justice. 

The United States was known to be willing, and far abler 
than the Soviet Union, to help in the economic betterment of 
the deprived nations of the world ; it was so on to launch the 
Point Four Programme. But it failed to have its full impact 
because the giver was as cool ns most of the receivers were 
warm towards economic dunking which resembled die socialist 
countries’ more than the USA’s. Nehru was consciously and 
quite calculatedly warm towards it because, apart from other 
reasons, lie found it good tactics to use against domestic Com- 
munism, and die collapse of the Telangana rebellion proved 
him right. But even of that reason there was not sufficient . ; ; 
appreciation in the United States. 

But what alienated Nehru’s diplomacy from the USA’s- most 
was the difference in dieir views of the nature of the Com- 
munist threat and wliat, respectively, political and military 
approaches could do about it. The United States had not yet 
given in to pactomania, nor had the McCarthy era yet started. 
But guided by their different experiences, the two countries 
were beginning to choose their different padis, which did riot 
begin to converge uritil only a few years before Nehru’s death. - • 
The United States, just, emerged from the world’s most destruc- - 
live war till then, concerned about the take-over of one Euro- . 7 
pean country after another by organised minorities backed by \ 

- Russian divisions (which were still stationed in the East Euro- 
peati countries) thought primarily of military alliances as die 
answer ; military deterrence became its main instrument for the 
containment of Communism although (as India tended to 
recognize only grudgingly, if at all) it had also carried out the 
Marshall Plan, the most brilliantly executed economic rescue 
. operation in the world’s history. ‘ . :. v .y: 

- India on the other hand had just completed more than a 
quarter century of political struggle which . it had won only 
ecause it had succeeded in rousing and organising the. political 

people, numerically the largest force of - nationalism - 
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the world had Oven seen (al that time China was still caught up 
in the coils of a civil war). The United States thought in 
terms of the countries of Europe, where the levers of power 
were well-defined; the fist that held them could rule. Nehru’s 
experience and thoughts were of societies such as India’s, where 
the task, brilliantly performed in India by Gandhi, was to locate 
the symbols of incipient nationalism, which alone could release 
and organize the energies of the people. Their objectives were 
complimentary, to insure each country against foreign domina- 
tion and to ensure for it the right to work out its economic and 
political salvation as best it may: combined, they would have 
worked out the best possible safeguards for freedom. But they 
were to be at loggerheads for years to come, much to the ad- 
vantage of the Soviet Union (and even more, Chinese Com- 
munism later) which, once it had gained control of eastern 
Europe, was to switch to the tactics of exerting political in- 
fluence which were to prove Nehru less wrong than John Foster 
Dulles. 

He was proved only partly correct in Europe, where only 
a few countries, like France on one side and Poland on tire 
other (Hungary also but that was much later) found alliances 
irksome to their sense of national self-respect and freedom. But 
he was proved almost invariably right in Asia and Africa, where 
nearly all tire countries which became tire military allies of the 
United States either remained politically weak internally or 
became strong only after they had broken away from alliances. 
India’s own example showed that anything which came in con- 
flict with nationalism suffered, be it a strong power like Britain 
was between the wars, or a powerful ideology like Commirnism, 
which in Asia at any rate prospered only, as in Indonesia, so 
long as it could use nationalism as its Trojan horse. On the eve 
of independence, when he called a conference of Asian nations, 
and again when he convened another in 1949 to support Indo- 
nesia against Dutch domination, he found other Asian leaders 
as staunchly nationalistic as himself, and nationalism much 
closer to their hearts than the romantic notion of an Asian 
personality. 

Out of these affinities between nationalism he made an im- 
portant part of the framework of his foreign policy. On the 
one hand he saw in them the greatest safeguard against Com- 
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munist infiltration, which he considered a greater danger than 
any overt military threat by die Communist powers. On the 
other hand he made them the basis for the one major extension 
he added to the policy of non-alignment: that the new nations 
of Asia and Africa, while refusing to join eidier of the two 
superpower blocs, should act in concert for the defence of then- 
las diey seemed to be at the time) rather similar international 
interests. Whether he wished to promote a concert in order to 
give India a place of leadership or provided the leadership to 
promote die concret is less important dian die effect of his effort 
upon India s relations with the super powers: it made Nehru’s 
and by and large India’s non-alignment more distincdy inclined 
towards the Communist powers than the USA. 

Given the circumstances, it is not surprising that this 
happened But it is ironic that it should have. The United 

to^rdfd India ’ ^ f ° r itS 0Wn reasons > were proceeding 
T j die s ™ e objective: to prevent the infiltration and 

clX ° f * e f' vly Ireed countries ; the United States to 
curb the spread of Communist power, India because at least 

interest , and P erha P s a,s ° out of enlightened self- 

its area But^o t h-** nati ° nalisin enlar S e aad consolidate 
tWeL™, t 5 WCTe ** methods ** tliey found 
die rich s of S ° n ° PP ° Site S ! deS ° n many issues concerning 
worked dearl^to tl* the of tensions. This 

among otters, onsvhich one of' NeWs“ ostTTf n 
in the Cabinet, B. R Amhdel-i- ° st bnlbant colleagues 
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If that be the' case the policy cannot be described as a failure, 
for the fact remains, whatever its cause, that not a single new 
country was drawn into the Soviet orbit in eastern or central 
Europe after the era of pacts and bases started. 

On the other hand if the purpose was, as it was often stated 
to be, to curb the rise of the political influence of Communism, 
especially in the developing countries and colonies, then the 
pacts became an expensive failure of policy. Countries which 
were drawn willy-nilly into alliances, and most even among 
those which were lured into joining with attractive promises of 
economic aid, became more exposed, not less, to the charms of 
Communism, especially of the Russian variety. The United 
States became identified in nearly all the non-white countries 
with the co-sponsors or principal members of pacts especially 
Britain, France and the Netherlands — all of them colonial 
countries — and therefore with colonialism. Conversly, the 
Soviet Union came even more clearly to be thought of as the 
champion of anti-colonial people. Whether the belief was right 
or not is not the point; it was widespread enough to become 
an asset for Russia. 

In the second place the pacts themselves became a hindrance 
to die growth of national self-respect among the members and 
therefore to the growth of nationalism where it was needed 
most, in the newly freed countries. Some of the latter might 
not have had the courage to say, others not the sensibility to 
realize, that they had been reduced to “subservience” in the 
alliances, tire word used by de Gaulle in 1966 in respect of the 
position of even such a major country as France in the NATO 
alliance. But national institutions, especially if democratic, took 
longer to grow in countries which remained placidly in the 
pacts than, in other countries similarly placed which remained 
outside the pacts. or were rebellious within as France was almost 
throughout the years of de Gaulle. This is what most infuriated 
Nehru and made him rail against the policy of pacts, giving his 
position in many international issues the appearance, which was 
not entirely without substance, of being closer to Moscow than 
Washington ; the influence of his position in this respect upon 
that of other non-aligned countries was not negligible. 

Nehru’s view of nationalism, however mixed his motives, his 
view of pacts as a source of international tensions and as a 
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danger to peace, and the romantic notion lie bad of an “Asian 
personality” explain most of tbe main manifestations of his 
foreign policy during tbe first five years of India’s independence. 
On its eve he called tbe first Asian Relations Conference, tbe 
begetter of a long line of Afio- Asian gatherings which broke 
only at Algiers in 1965. In 1949 be called tbe second Asian 
conference, specifically on Indonesia, where be said : "We meet 
because the freedom of a sister country has been imperilled, 
an d *-hc d Y in g colonialism of a past age lias raised its head 
again. ^ In the same year be defined bis own foreign policy 
tins: In no way do we in our external, interna], political or 
economic policy propose to accept anything which involves the 
“fr T St 7 de f ee oE dependence upon any oilier authority.” In 
19o9 India became one of the first countries to recognize the 
new Republic of China (the second non-Communisl country to 
o so) which like India had become a focus-of Asian resurgence, 
n t ic same year India took a leading part in organising the 
Colombo conference of Foreign Ministers for the assistance of 
underdeveloped areas. In 1951 Nehru signed Treaties of Friend- 
snp with Burma and Indonesia. In 1951 and ’52 he had an 
acnmomous debate with the United Slates on behalf of Japan 
beLZh 'I f™ e agned a separate Peace Treaty with it 
did* not “on G w r Tre . aty P ro P°sed by Washington 

contentme ^ ° ° J apan a P 0s ' ll0n of honour, equality and 
ntentaent among the community of free nations”. 

Union antTthp 0 ?/ 0 -! a c COurse disagreeable to both the Soviet 
the effect of Ss t StateS ’ and a Me iater *> China as well ; 
United Nations 9 wa ^ to ™derline the bold analysis of the 

people tWeLfr^ G n eml 3nd the belie f the Korean 
present plight of 'tb & 16 ^ Powers " a re responsible for the 

Lcausetf^the tZrlZT W left * in 

Union and the United States” tagomsm between the Soviet 

civil war, Nehru directed all hjf ^ dunng and after the 
unified Korea the right to Vi ff ° rts towar ds giving a re- 
forces of naHonalism b always fi°p° Se ^ ? W " future > so that the 
surrounded by big ones shlnlA plucky little countr y 

threat of Communism. But ^thN^ ^ °T anSWGr t0 
the United States mnpl. S 16 was be thwarted by 

- «kc last by ,he olh “ powers-noi 

’ “ J lh " »IFait became the first in a 
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long ciiain : As-iiicli gave ; to.. Ihclia’s foreign policy the appearance 
of being even more pro-Soviet than it -.was. 

of ;Uiis period, were not lacking in appre- 
ciation of Western; democracy and civilization. Apart from the 
<lcep-scnte.cl Western influence on his mind, imbibed in the 
days when he was a student in England, lie had led India into 
the CominaiW'chlth. His admiration for the USA was no less 
explicit. During his visit to; Washington in the winter of 1.949 
he said of its builders: ‘They have long been enshrined in my 
heart, and their example has inspired me ns it has inspired 

innumerable countrymen of mine The USA have struggled 

to freedom and unparalled prosperity during the past century 
and a half, and today are a great, powerful nation .... They 
could not have done so if they had not been anchored in the 
great principles laid down in the early days of their history.” 

India’s need of economic assistance could have provided more 
links with the West. Within the space of a single year, between 
the summers of 1951 and ’52, India received over a million tons 
of foodgrains, free or on very cheap terms from the USA (as 
against only a tenth of that amount from the Soviet Union and 
even that on barter against commodities which India could ill- 
afford to spare) ; made bargains for the supply of fertilisers ; 
received financial assistance and technical aid ; and in addition 
to help from the US Government, received a fund for a wide 
range of purpose from the Ford Foundation, 

But these links did not build up the same overall similarity 
of, direction which India shared noth the Soviet Union in 
matters of foreign policy. This was because divergences of 
world outlook intervened again, and if anything accentuated 
the divergence of economic outlook. As relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union deteriorated, American 
opinion, especially Congressional, became increasingly hostile 
to economic aid for any country which was not distinctly an 
ally: even the debate on food supplies for India ranged more 
over India’s foreign policy attitudes than her urgent need to 
alleviate near-famine conditions , in certain areas. As the 
Brookings Institution Reported, a major shift occurred in 3950- 
51 in official US thinking about economic aid. 'Tinless it 
appears that .there is a reasonable /expectation that economic 
aid will be of direct use .in checking Communism in. a given 
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country, it will not be given.” This jarred intensely on India’s 
sensibilities, which were especially sharp at this time on 
matters affecting domestic politics or relations with other 
countries. 

The rigours of this inhibition began to soften in America 
about the end of 1952, after the season of Presidential elections. 
But by that time another controversy had started: planning 
had become more than a matter of policy in India ; it was a 
mat+er of conviction, and it began to jar on American ears. The 
myth that India was a socialist country was on its way, and 
with it the controversy between public and private sectors which 
became a factor in calculations about economic relations 
between India and the USA. 



Chapter 7 


THE DOMESTIC FRAME 

Simultaneously with non-alignment in foreign affairs, Nehru 
began to develop its domestic counterpart, democratic socialism . 
lie had said before independence that democracy and socialism 
were parts of one whole in Indian conditions. After inde- 
pendence lie began to join the hvo in institutions and concepts. 
At the top of the planning pyramid he created the National 
Development Council in 1952 which has a wider jurisdiction 
than Parliament : the former discusses States plans also ; the 
latter cannot. Hence he brought into the N.D.C. not only the 
Prime Minister, all members of the Planning Commission (in 
whose deliberations many central cabinet ministers take part) 
but also Stale Chief Ministers and their Ministers of Planning. 
At the lower extremity, a few years later, he made economic 
planning for village communities the special task of a three- 
tiered structure of fully elected local councils which were given 
financial and administrative powers on a rising scale. In 
between, state and Central plans were placed under permanent 
review by the respective State legislatures and Parliament. The 
review has not always been effective ; in recent years perhaps 
its failures have outnumbered successes. But a structure was 
set up in the early fifties which made the democratic process 
impinge directly and closely upon the process of planning, 
whose bias was required by the Congress, the Government and 
Parliament and the State legislatures to be socialistic. 

Elections of course were the key to the whole structure. Yet 
the decision to leave so much to elected representatives was 
not taken without hesitations ; even Nehru had moments of 
doubt and anxiety. lie had done moie to fight and win elections 
than anyone else. Yet on the eye of the first General Election 
he said, in December 1951, that he was “a little doubtful 
whether adult franchise could succeed in India. The voter 
reacts to sound and din, he reacts to repetition, and he produces 
either a dictator or a politician who is insensitive”. Ten days 
later he was again reported as saying: “There should be some 
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sort of indirect elections in the higher stages and direct elec- 
tions in the lower. Direct election of such a vast number is a 
complicated problem and the candidates may never come into 
touch with the electorate, and the whole tiling becomes distant 
Just before the second General Election he } again suggested 
indirect elections at higher levels and direct below. : 

If Nehru could have these many doubts, others could have- , 
more. After the first General Election, a periodical founded bv 
Mahatma Gandhi quoted him as having, said; -that' "decisions Y : 
should be taken by consensus, not by voting, direct or indirect. ;;" 
Between the two General Elections JayaprakasK Narayah, the 
most articulate of Gandhians, worked out on this basis a whole ; 
new thesis which he called “Towards a New Society 1 ” in which ; 
democracy would function through representatives chosen -by 
consensus, not contest; then alone would democracy be 
rescued from the rigours of the party system, which -enables a-:; 
caucus to rule the country', he believes, because at successive 
stages the most numerous single nnnOrity eah monopolize;: 
power. The Chairman of the Union Public Services Commission 
said after the first elections : "I have no use for this kind of 
democracy where the herd determines who . should be our 
legislators.” Others were daunted by the sheer size of the opera- 
tion. Even in 1951 there-were 177 million voters, 3,800 seats, 
17,000 candidates belonging to 77 political parties or organiza?; 
tions, 90,000 polling ; statioxis,; 22l,p00.'polling booths, 2,500,000 
ballot boxes, and 620,OGO,OOO ballot papers. The world’s newest 
democracy vws thus going to liold tlie world’s largest elections 
' e%er. Would it. be able to? ; ^ • ■■ 

Many grotesque things happened in 1951 which at the time 
and subsequently gave some substance to the doubts in the 
minds of mmy. In Qrissa, which has very' poor communica- 
tions, 700. pigeons had to be used * of the messages they brought " 
one said that the election officials concerned, after trudging* 
ci ghtmiles iand , crossing' 'a 'river, 'found that the school building 
they were to use as the polling station had not yet been built 
' '..Dneiistatioii " was. : visited only by an elephant and two -by " 
panthers.. AH the t otes of one village were decided in a west-', 
ling match -prayers for food, children and better crops were" 
found in some ballot boxes, donations to the government in 
50 mc, votes for. Nehru in the ballot boxes of manv Comrress 
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candidates, in qne even grass for the brace of bulls which in 
all three elections has been the campaign symbol of the Con- 
gress. Disregai’ding the ’sccrccv of ballot and the theoretical 
r freedom - of eacli individual voter, the good people of Jehangir, 
in Amritsar district, continued their practice of the whole 
1 village voting unanimously 'and by ■ a show of hands after 
staging a debate between ■ the opposing candidates or their 
v agents ; they . banned other forms of electioneering in the 
village. /A .aAAAA'D:Aa7..AA ..C V ■ - 

• But the surprise was not that these aberrations occurred — 
They were such exceptions to the rule' that they became suffi- 
ciently newsworthy to attract the newspapers’ attention - — but 
that on the Whole the polling was smooth and successful. In 
the whole country there were only seven instances of polling. 

; "being adjourned because of disorders, only at 193 places was a 
' re-pollv required ; the . countrywide cost of the exercise was a 
little over half a rupee per vote cast; 107,000,000 voters, or 
roughly GO per cent of the electorate voted (70 per cent iri. 
Kerala'and in numerous constituencies in other States). By and 
. large people took keen interest in tire occasion; that they 
treated it as a festival in some areas — in parts of Orissa shops 
ran out, of cloth because people ordered new sets of clothes for 
.the day — is a matter of less concern, than their indifference 
7 would have been. , ■ . !. . ; A. ,AA ; 

A The Election - Commission, ' an ■ independent body . which 
• derives its authority from the President of the Republic, .not, A; 
from the government elected by the party in power in Parlia- 
ment, functioned remarkably well and with such patent 
^impartiality that no opposition party, however small, its success, y 
complained — or has since complained — that any favour was;. 
A shown to. the Congress by the 'Commission or its lower echelons. A 
; (There have been complaints against .the executive machinery:, 
of the government; but these, a different matter, are discussed A 
in a later chapter.) 1 Of the Governments basic intention . to 
' remain impartial there was .enough eridence already : -it ordered 
elections much earlier than it needed to ; by its own majority 
it passed (he Constitution which set up an independent Com- 
mission for elections ; it fixed by law that there A must; be 

- 5 See Tl'.c Shape of Democracy. AAV 
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approximately an equal number of voters in \;:01 cniripar;il)te ; , 
constituenccs (the size being different for pmli:uricntary aii(l 
slate legislature constituencies) so that ' little room . ^vas ;^fl: ibr.- 
any gerrymandering. , . ■ 

It would have been too much to expect that the first. Ccticml 
Election held on adult franchise would yield an ufccuyntc' i inap,.; 
of India's political mind. But many things ■sii^c i st , dliat::thca 
map they did yield was surprisingly accurate, . nOtwillistandig^ 
the grass and the prayers and the donations in the ballot ...boxes,.: 
Tire results showed for one thing that India was not nearly 7 as, 
ripe for being fragmented and splintered up between a multi- 
tude of parties ns might have been imagined by the host; of; 
major and minor parties which began .to organise themselves, 
so hopefully for the contest. The results also showed that the 
voters’ preference lay for the middle-of-the-road democratic, 
secular parties, especially those which have some r- but Knot 
too great — socialist bias. The conservative parties of the right 
did not do so well as those of the left ; neither did as w;ell r— 
nowhere near it — as those with a democratic but left, of centre 
programme. • ' ’ • : ' •••• ' 1 : 

' The main distortion in the picture,- which persisted for fifteen; 
years, 1 came from the single hon-transferable vote system 
which has had to be adopted because anything more compli- 
cated like the proportionate voting system or the-,, transferable : 
. vote .is riot practicable, . yet. "As a result. the /Congress- nearly 
everywhere won . a majority of seats on what was ’ n ea r 1 y - every- 
where a minority of votes-, in Partiament it -took G62, out of 
489 scats with a ‘ 45 per cent vote;. an Bombay, to take an 
c; example -froini •the States, 8939 per cent seats for 49.95 per cent 
votes. -The' Socialists on the "other hand polled 11.91 per cent 
. ; votes in .Bombay and took only 2.85 per cent seats. 

But subject to this the results reflected the broad distribu -7 
. /lion of forces in the country fairly well. The Congress polled ' 

• about, four times as many votes as the nearest rival party 
.leaving out the “independents”, the Socialists. It had nearly; 
fifteen times as many seats as the nearest rival in this respect, 
the Communists. With only about half as many votes the Com- . 

General Election, 1967, corrected this distortion to: a large v 
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munists, by concentrating their effort, won twice as many 
Parliamentaiy seats as the Socialists, who had spread them- 
selves out thinly. (The Communists m fact were the only party 
which maintained a close parallel between votes and seats: 
they won about five per cent scats in Parliament and the State 
legislatures with about five per cent of the vote in elections to 
both.) The Jan Sangh polled more voles than other parties of 
the right, but the Communists polled out about 60 per cent 
more than the Jan Sangh. Other communal parties and those 
identified with landed or monied interests generally fared 
badly ; such representation as their point of view had came 
more through “independents” who had local prestige or 
influence, such as some of the dispossessed stales rulers and 
zamindars ; in fact the latter’s success as individuals was good 
enough to encourage them, though ‘lure” them is a better word 
considering the fate they met, to form parties of their own in 
later elections. 

The election results did not have a very decisive influence 
upon the policies which followed. Many had been outlined 
before the elections. The Planning Commission had been set 
up already: on both main fronts of the economy, rural and 
industrial, tire Congress had already indicated its ideological 
stand. In its election manifesto in 1916, it had called for sweep- 
ing changes in land tenure. In 1948 it made a more precise 
statement demanding that non-profit agencies like urtal co- 
operative should replace the middle man and his usurious 
market ; the lands of non-cultivating landowners should be 
cultivated by a cooperative of the village community, and a 
ceiling should be fixed on all landholdings. 

Also in 1948, the Government obtained parliamentary 
approval for an Industrial Policy Resolution. It was subse- 
quently to be stiffened, in 1956, but even in its 1948 version it 
enabled government to enlarge its powers for regulating the 
industrial economy. It divided industry and transport into 
three categories, reserving the first exclusively for the State, in 
the second allowing the private sector to coexist with the public, 
and in the thiid giving the State extensive powers of regulation 
and control. The party manifesto for 1951 also developed these 
themes, though in broader terms. Therefore such socialism as 
the government developed after the elections cannot be ascribed 

7 
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wholly to the latter’s influence upon the Congress. 

Even for the two main specifics of Nehru’s socialism plan- 
ning as the vehicle, the State as the motive power ceitain 
objective conditions of life in India aie at least as much res- 
ponsible as the impact of the elections. On the one hand 
conditions were particularly favourable for planning, on the 
other they made massive Stale participation unavoidable. In a 
country so impregnated with poverty of resources, planning of 
priorities would have forced itself even upon a government far 
more innocent of ideology than Nehru’s. It could not have left 
allocation of resources entirely to the forces of the market: 
market forces were just not developed enough for this purpose. 
There was indeed an industrial structure of sorts — parts of it, 
such as textiles and jute manufactures, extensive and well- 
established. But it was too Small to be a basis by itself for a 
greatly expanded economy. In 1948-49, factory establishments 
accounted only for 6.6 per cent of the total national income and 
engaged only 2.4 million workers, or 1.8 per cent of the working 
population of die country. The total industrial consumption of 
electric power was 2,4C0 million kwh. Output of coal was less 
than 88 million tons, of iron ore only 3 million tons, of finished 
steel just over a million tons. 

Nor was there much motive power in the rural economy. At 
the top of the agricultural and social hierarchy and the power 
structure of the village, there were the holders of superior 
revenue rights who were the creatures of the court, whether 
the ruling authority of die time was Hindu or Mughal or 
British. They were the liei editary non-working, rent-collecting 
intermediaries, layered between die State, which had the ulti- 
mate revenue rights, and the actual tillers of land. They had 
a certain amount of wealth and therefore the potential for 
capital formation. But after doing notiiing more for generations 
than merely to live on the labour of others they had become 
one of the most inferior elements in Indian society , the back- 
wardness of their social outlook was unredeemed by the ruth- 
less drive of early capitalism. 

At the lower end of the scale, rural economy was weighed 
down by the agricultural labourer, always and* still the worst 
off person in India, who in many states formed more than 30 
‘-,' per cent of the agricultural population and in most states more 
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than 15 per cent. Only slightly above him was the cultivator 
(very often not the owner) of small holdings, ten acres or , less, 
which in Uttar .Pradesh formed 93.9 per cent of the holdings 
and covered 64.9 per cent of the cultivated area ; in Bombay 
SO per cent and 39 per cent; in Madhya Pradesh 71 per cent 
and 22 per cent;. in Orissa S9.5 per cent and 52.1 per cent; in 
Mysore 87.4 per cent and <19.3 per cent. The cultivators of such 
small holdings were vulnerable both to social and economic 
pressures. . They could easily be persuaded by the landlord to 
surrender \their rights in his favour “voluntarily”, as the law 
permitted them to, which made this the most perfect of the 
dodges used by the landlords when the government tried to 
put a ceiling on their holdings. Obviously such cultivators had 
no capacity in them for capital formation or for giving a forward 
push :,lo the economy. The slightly better off farmer, whose 
holdings averaged between ten and twenty acres, was later to 
give some momentum and offer some resistance to the top 
bracket fanner; his growing assertiveness is one of the very 
interesting recent economic and political phenomenon. But in 
the early ’fifties his arrival was still about eight or ten years in 
the future. Therefore the rural economy, far from being an 
instrument of change in other sectors also, was itself in a static 
condition.' c-;, . . 

Between them Indian agriculture and industry thus proved 
that there just was not enough steam in the economy to carry 
It forward- on its own; it had to be given an organized boost; 
by others, making large-scale State intervention inevitable. Any - 
government in New Delhi, whatever its political complexion 
"and ; whatever the result of the elections, would have been 
forced -.'to this general conclusion by 'the facts. , • 

This does not suggest in the least that the results of tire elec-, 
tions .did not have any impact upon the government's thinking. 
But their effect was not so much to create new trends as to 
sharpen and hasten trends which were already shaping tip. The : 
extent of popular participation, the strong (preference for parties ■ 

; which had a leftist rhetoric and the failure of the Congress to 
get an absolute majority of votes had an effect upon certain . .. 
aspects of the First Five. Year Plan, which was on the anvil when 
the elections were held/ • h . VhOO h\-. ; svA 

. ; ; In keeping with.; the popularity of the milder forms of soeia- 
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lism which the elections proved, the plan accentuated its own 
leftward leaning — but not too much. It still kept its face 
turned away firmly from nationalization of existing enterprises, 
which would mean acquisition by the government of the 
existing productive assets — “most of the purposes of such a 
transfer of ownership can be served by judicious regulation”, it 
explained. But the accent changed. “Inevitably”, it emphasized, 
the private sector has to accept ‘new’ obligations towards the 
worker, the investor and the consumer.” There must also be a 
progressive widening of the public sector and a re-orientation 
of the private sector to the needs of planned economy”. 
Constantly die stress w r as on so charting the course of develop- 
ment that “the commanding heights of the economy” would be 
in the hands of the State. 

“It wall be seen”, the Plan document argued, "that nearly 60 
per cent of the planned outlay wall result directly in tire crea- 
tion of productive capital in the ownership of the Central and 
State Governments ; tins wall be mainly under irrigation and 
power, transport and communications and industry. The 
remaining 40 per cent wall partly add to the productive equip- 
ment of the private sector, partly provide assistance in the form 
of working capital or advisory or administrative services, partly 
help to maintain and expand social services, partly act as incen- 
tive for community’ effort in development.” 

The Plan document w'as also at pains to emphasize that “as 
far as the ownership of productive capital assets (other than m 
agriculture, small-scale industry’, transport and in residential 
housing! is concerned, the share of the public sector is already 
large. The book value of the gross fixed assets owned by the 
Central and Stale Governments, together with die working 
capital in the enterprises concerned, amounted to $ 2,400 
million at the end of 1950-51 (as compared with $ 1,750 million 
at the end of 1947-48)”. On die other hand, “the value of pro- 
ductive capital assets in the private sector (again excluding 
agriculture, small-scale industry’ and transport, and residential 
housing) in 1950 was not perhaps more than about $3,000 
million”. 

Having thus done its duty by the voter, the Plan could afford 
to overlook die fact diatjhe war it claimed to have won on 
behalf of the publig-fie^fforp^sm phoney war. In the figures it 
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gave of the public sector’s assets at the start of the First Plan 
period it included railways ($ 1,674 million) and irrigation works 
($ 460 million) while industry accounted for only $ 6S million 

■ in the public sector as against $ 2,220 million in the private 
sector. In the Plan 1 , allocations industry accounted for such a 
small proportion, $346 million or 8.4 per cent, that its break- 

■ down into private and public sectors would have had no signi- 
ficance. But itlie real battle between the two sectors, at that 
time and in later years, was waging around industry, not around 
the railways or multi-purpose projects. The latter are so 
obviously a part of ’ the overheads of economy, in most cases 
incapable of yielding much profit if they are to serve die purpose 
of uplifting backward agriculture, that no private sector 
.enthusiast would want to take over the responsibility for build- 
ing them. In Indian conditions the same thing applies to rail- 
ways though it might not in other countries; the private sector 
has never said that it wishes to get back this expensive apparatus 
which the private companies (mostly British), the former 
owners, handed over to the government long before indepen- 
dence. But whether or not the Plan did an honest job in 

defining “public” and “private” sectors in terms relevant to the 
controversies of the day, by making its claims the way it did it 
succeeded in appearing to have made a deep bow to the kind 
of political trend the elections had thrown up. 

The preference which voters showed for equalitarian 
manifestoes caused certain changes in the draft Plan (published 
ahead of elections) before it came out as the final document 
soon after the results. The draft insisted that existing land hold- 
ings which exceeded the proposed ceiling on holdings should 
not be deprived of the excess. Otherwise, it said, “on the larger 
-farms production will fall and, for a period at any rate, on the 
other farms also, and it may well be that the decline in produc- 
tion may have a serious effect on the stability and well-being 
of rural society as a whole”. Therefore the limitation should 
apply only to future holdings. But the final document, like the 
Agrarian Reforms Committee set up by the Congress some years 
earlier, asked for a ceiling on existing holdings as well. This, it 
said, “would provide for a large measure of redistribution of 
land belonging to substantial owners”. The argument about the 
effect on production was dropped. H 4 
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A similar shift appeared in die debate regarding cooperative 
farming with compulsory pooling of the ownership of land. The. 
final document said: “While the controversy between voluntary 

and compulsory formation of cooperatives may' at this stage be, 
avoided, it can be suggested that in any area where a majority, 
of holders representing at least half of the total area under; culti- 
vation desire to establish a cooperative farm, legislative means 
should be at (heir disposal to proceed with the formation of a 
cooperative society for the whole village. The State oh; its. part 
should do everything in its power to encourage the <e^tablish^ 
ment of such farms and to promote their satisfactory working , 
afterwards.” ' ''.v'b'.v 

Seeing how eagerly people had taken part in die elections, the 
Plan scheme put added emphasis upon popular participation &) ' 
economic development. The final document declares repeatedly : r : . 
“The party in power not only has to carry public opinion with ;?■ 
it, it has to get the active cooperation of all sections . . . . From 
every aspect agricultural development turns upon the extent to" 
which the people take up programmes with enthusiasm and 
are willing to work for them ...it is necessary , to stress the ■ 
importance oE ensuring, right from the start, the people’s parti- 
cipation, not merely in the execution of community develop- ; 
ment projects but also in their planning. This in fact is the A 
very essence of the programme . . » Public cooperation ■ 'and • ■ 
public opinion constitute the principal; force and sanction be- ; 
hind planning. A democracy workirig for social ends; has to r 
base itself on the willing assent of the people and not the co- 
ercive power of the : State.”’- / - • . ' . '. : -A 

• The one ’job the Plan, did thoroughly was to evolve a new 
scheme of communihj development, drawing together the many 
threads experience in 'this field had already ; spun, and wearing 
out of them a pattern of great significance. Heartbreak and 
failure were some distance away in the future. But for the time 7. 
being it was. possible ■ to entertain great expectations as the 
pattern took shape. With everyone eager for an auspicious start, . 
October 2, 1952, birthday of Mahatma Gandhi, was chosen 
-for launching the programme which was closer to Gandhi's 
yillage-oriented .ihihlcing than anything else the government 'had-' 
done. 'Hie Plan had allotted $180 million to it, which was a 
^eunore than half the total allotment for industry';- Obviously 
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there was going to be no dearth of finances if the programme 
did not run into any other serious bottlenecks. 

The rationale of the scheme showed a most promising way 
out of the difficulties which had defeated previous efforts. It 
also provided full justification for the innovations which were 
going to be tried out. Rural development work was not un- 
known in India;; . indeed not. It had been attempted with in 
exhaustible ■goodwill and; over a period extending more thai 
thirty - years; into the past by a succession of very able adminis 
trators,* the cream of the India-minded among British officialdom 
But it had only succeeded in scratching the surface. Either thi 
scale of the effort was too small to be significant, or it ha< 
inadequate backing ; 'in either ease it dried up before it coult 
make any impact. Either the; sponsoring genius or his successor, 
failed to - evoke stable popular support because no : continuing 
organization was set; up which was mass-oriented. Where ar 
unusual official succeeded in breaking out of bureaucratic 
attitudes he found himself out on a limb ; he did not have 
sufficient agencies around him to be able to cover the village ir 
all its aspects, the purely productive as well as the social. Oi 
even if a sufficient number of agencies were energised at the 
same time, they all functioned in their individual grooves; in 
parallel lines which never met, they moved down to the parti- 
cular fragment of the village life which concerned them and up 
to their own particular desk In the provincial secretariats. At no 
point was there a comprehensive approach, y ■ ; h ' 

The Community Development Programme aimed at breaking 
through all these limitations. It would have the advantage of 
functioning in the new era inaugurated by the first . General 
Election, with popular awareness and participation as proven 
facts of‘ life ; not only negative or “anti” participation as during 
the struggles against British rule, but positive and constructive, 
as the people had shown by turning out in such large-numbers 
to choose their hew rulers. It would be a continuing, organiza- 
tion, not the short-liVed spark of an individual’s enthusiasm; 
From the, governmental would get all; the organizational and 
financial backing that it could hope to make use of. It would 
have its own field and Instruments of; operation, distinct, from 
the peace keeping. . and revenue collecting machinery of the 
government. The CDP Ministry in New Delhi would be the 
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main advisory and coordinating body, devising policies and 
their variations and observing their- 6ffects> -bross-iniitchihg 
jeetives at higher levels with the experience gained at the lower. 
The corresponding ministries in the State Governments would. . 
be the principal executive agencies, each with a cliain'.of com-s;;; 
mand reaching dov,na into the village through \yhqle-tirne .stag ? • 
and part-time advisers at the district and block level {m ; 
areas covered by the scheme, gradually to be extended until ril-Xr 
covered the whole country, each district, of which the country 
lias 336, would have roughly fifteen to twenty CD blocks in: itj y- 
and each block a hundred villages). 

A single officer, of comprehensive experience and nbleMp ; 
evoke and guide popular participation, would bring, alk-the-y; 
threads together at the level of the block, thus removing the 
fragmentation from which earlier schemes had suffered,/ and;, v 
imparting comprehensive coordination to the new ; from him 
schemes for change and improvement would travel severally: :;; 
up, through, the Deputy Commissioner of the district, to the 
‘Secretariat:, down, through his various specialised assistants f - 
to the village. He would touch the production aspects of the 
village through the extension agencies at his disposal, which, 
would include ground level experts in farming practices ; the 
social aspects through educational and social welfare staff. 

The EDO, as the key man at the block level was called, and 
the staff at his disposal were the first major administrative, inno- 
vation attempted after independence. The political' leadership 
suspected, and quite rightly, that the western educated ;cUy- 
bred and bureaucratically-, trained official, while, adequate to 
the routine tasks of officialdom, would not be suited to the new 
tasks involved in leading the people in a sponsored revolution. 
XJntil education became. Anbfe; /widespread and occupational 
barriers became a thing of the past, most officials would have 
an urban- middle class background, too remote from the ethos 
.qf i-rural India' to .make Them fit instruments for inspiring the 
rural people to change. On the other hand, among the newly 
educated youth of the smaller towns which lie embedded in the 
i cpunlriside, among many ex-Servicemen who had settled back 
v, dn the village after some years in sendee which would have ; 

djhcir ; horizons, among people who had learnt to lead; 
ipcqple during the struggle for freedom, there would be recruits 



available for tlic. new kind of jobs being created at tlie block 
level. and below. They would never be recruited into the normal 
machinery of officialdom, but hand-picked by the political 
leadership, which wmld have the eye for such talent, and left 
free of the usual restrictions of reel tape, they could become 
the catalysts ’ which rural India needed. 

; So completely right did the programme appear, so well con- 
ceived in albits parts, that when it was launched there was all 
1 tlie appearance of the start of an era. India seemed set for an 
economic revolution by completely democratic means: she had 
just demonstrated, by successfully holding the worlds largest 
elections, that- her democracy was real : now she had started 
a hew process which showed every promise of proving that 
economic transformation with . the consent’ of the people was 
nohthe pipe dream of a woollyrhcaded liberal. At the same time 

tlie Communist revolution ini; China was about to enter. its most 
lih\VAess* •■saw m dose jmvapAvsWiWi t/t '&<& 

two processes in time and space all the makings of one of his- 
tory’s great contests between contrasting ideologies. This ex- 
pectation was only to add later to the dimensions of India’s 
failure. But for the time being it made India the object of half 
the world’s sympathy and support, inducing many countries to 
give what she was going to need most — foreign aid — as she 
began to chart the future course of her. economy. 



Chapter 8 


THE YEARS OF NEHRU 

the voyage or ideology 


With the abnormal tasks of sheer survival behind her, India 
started the more normal course of evolution somewhere around 
the early ’50s. By that time she had given herself a new Consti- 
tution as the overall summary of her new personality ; she had 
tested elections and planning as the instruments of her inten- 
tions ; she had located her major points of reference in the 
outside world and she had at the helm a new and undisputed 
leader whose thinking could be seen in a clear outline already. 
Now she was ready to fill the frame. The direction was set; 
the task now was to work out a course and to follow it. In the 
more pithy phrases of W. H. Morris-Jones, “The period since 
1952 is one in which a system which has achieved a recognisable 
form and stability undertakes its operational voyage.” 

It was in this voyage that intentions began to emerge as 
policies, events as trends, individual occurrences as parts of a 
running theme, as points on a curve, not as isolated dots. India’s 
successes and failures are best understood if they are compared 
with their antecedents in the middle ’50s; comparable antece- 
dents for or instructive contrasts with nearly everything that 
has happened since can be found in the period defined by the 
first and the third General Elections. These are in essence the 
Years of Nehru and of promise. They have the key to nearly all 
of Nehru’s great achievements and equally great failures which, 
even if they had their preludes earlier or denouements later, 
acquired maturity during this decade. His moods were at this 
time the moods of the country ; his confusions, and these were 
many, were its. If there was a spirit of elan in spite of there 
being very little basis for it, it was because lie was capable of 
feeling elated ; if policies appeared to look two ways at once, 
it was because of the interminable debates within him • if there 
was a successful fusion of such apparent opposites as ’planning 
and democracy it was because they were fused within his think- 
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-mg first Whatever Indian socialism did not owe to objective 
conditions it owed to iliis "outlook, especially to bis impatience 
to break through the barriers of an old world into a new. So 
/there is‘ nothing about -Indian -siewpoints regarding her economy, 
domestic politics or- foreign policy or any other aspect of the 
country's life which can be understood without an understand- 
ing of this ^peripdj more especially of Nehru’s mind at that time. 

The “operational voyage” of India's economy in this period 
had to adjust itself to four different sets of facts and the general 
’“mix”, of Indian thinking about them: the given facts of the 
economy, especially industry, tire absence of planning and 
regulation in the first five 'years after independence, tire growing 
demand rin : the Congress and, as tire elections showed, in the 
country, for socialist planning, and the catalytic role of foreign 
aid which was" little understood at the start of the decade but 
by the end had become a major preoccupation of the* planners 
” and everli an influence upon foreign policy. It was the resultant 
of these forces which set the direction of economic thinking in 
this decade, and the direction was distinctly leftward ; if the 
results appeared to follow a different tack it was because of 
an outstanding characteristic of tire Years of Nehru, that iff the 
principles of policy looked one way the aggregate off its details 
looked another way. • S\':! 

' At the start of this' period Indian industry/ had already beghir 
to spread its wings: the First Plan had allotted $ 955 million 
to it (considerably more than two-thirds of it in the private 
sector). Many of the individual projects were considered to be 
■” ambitious by Indian standards of those days : the Sindri . ferti- 
liser factory was to produce 1,000 tons off ammonium sulphate, 
a month ; the Perambur factory one complete railway coach 
every working day, the Chrttaranjan factory 100 locomotives a 
year, by 1955 and 120 a year two years later ; in 1955 an agree- 
ment was signed -with Russia for a steel plant at Bhilai to pro? , 
duce a million tons of rolled steel a year ; a British consortium 
was invited to set up an equally big plant and the German 
firm of Krupp to. expand td a million-ton Capacity the steel plant 
set up noth their help at Rourkcla. • 

1 But the overall economic condition was very different. Indus- 
try wars an infant ; its expansion under its own steam was out 
. of the question. Arid the weakest arcAs were those, like steel 
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and electricity, which underdeveloped private indiis^r is least 

able to support. Some, specific industries, like, jute and cotton 
textiles and tea, were developed well enough to look after them* 
selves, and to make a strong impression on the ideology of the 
planners, but they could not determine or govern the idcology . 
Therefore conditions themselves, apart from anyone’s preference 
for it, made the country' adopt a “mixed economy”* in ;which 
public and private sectors would co-exist each within a reason- 
ably well-defined area but each area larger than its tenant could 
cope with, so that each could expand amply without detriment a 
to the other. ' 

The socialists were to call tliis a “mixed up” economy in later. 

, years, seeing how much freedom it allowed to free enterprise 
■and how unsocialistic die resulting pattern was. But in contrast, 
with the immediate past the mixture was a stiff dose of social-.: 
ism. Independence was not yet six months old when/ with' the-s 
help of Gandhi and Patel, business and commerce and the free 
.enterprisers in the Congress won a notable victory by securing 
demolition of all price controls. ; These indeed were an irksome 
inheritance from the war, but so sudden and sweeping was their 
removal and so rapacious the instinct to profiteer that within , 
a few weeks prices rose by 30 per cent and widespread indus- 
trial unrest followed, giving trade unionism its first grear oppor- 
tunity. Controls had to berbrought back again but . then private- 
cap ital responded with a strike of , Its- ovm, scaring tilie govern- 
ment off any socialistic intentions. ' : - ,v .dTd y/tirt-y/:;. s ; .d.'.:ky' 
When in the middle of 194S the government announced its 
eagerly awaited Industrial Policy Resolution its mildness took; 
everyone: by ttsurprise ;': arid - the . trend , continued for some time 
longer. At least for. three .years thereafter Nehru did not setd 
Up even : the ■ machinery - of planning, let alone provide ideological 
-■motivation for it. Everi when it was appointed the Commission 
did not make the government an ideological ogre. The 
mechanism for : regulating private industry' became increasingly 
more complex and time-consuming and some of tbe budgets 
were a burden ; but the overall effect was far from limiting. 

Then .tlie malting of the mixture started. In 1950 the Consti- 
tucion was adopted, which diffusely but authoritatively com- 
mitted ; tire government to an equalitarian approach. This;, 
eeame a new trend with Nehru’s speeches in the early' fifties. 
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which! lie. pcakedinyNovcmber 1954 while setting up the 
National Development Council as the apex- of the country’s 
■Vp.lahwn^ ,; 3ppaydtus,^ : Jie;- ’declared that what he wanted was a 
.'■socialistic picture of society” though he hastened to add "not 
torito tdogmaticyseijsevfit air;: In the next few weeks, when the 
Industrial iPoliCy' .Resolution was given its first revision, 

: the phase became “socialist pattern of society”. A month later, 
in January 1955 the Congress put a red ring around a date by 
passing the Avadi resolution. All . Congressmen refer to this 
aS; a ,cnicial ‘ date, whether they deplore or welcome the fact 
that on!v : about half a dozen of the government’s subsequent 
actions werc .eoneeiyed in the Avadi spirit. 

The- Congress parly’s need for socialistic clothing was urgent 
in that month because only n month hence elections were to 
be held in neighbouring Andhra where at a previous electionthe 
Communists had thrown up a really strong challenge. And it 
cannot be denied that the Congress got down to it in the right 
: : spirit. Adopting the modified version of Nehru’s earlier phrase, 
it set ‘a socialist pattern of society” (a phrase to which, in 
■ their speeches at any rate, Congress politicians have never 
allowed a moment's rest) as the aim and objective of planning, 
i so that "the principal means of production are under social 
ownership or control, production is progressively speeded up, 

. and there is equitable distribution in the national wealth”. 

: Nationalization was distinctly underplayed; die private sector 
would continue to have “a definite place in our economy at 
. present” provided that it functioned in terms of the national 
;■ plan. But the objective was set up to be an economy in which 
< : the State would “play a vital part in planning and development”, 
would “initiate and operate large-scale schemes ... would have 
overall control of resources, social purposes and trends and 
essential balances in the economy. Some of its methods would 
.be "maintenance of strategic controls, prevention of private 
trusts and cartels and maintenance of standards of labour and 
production”.,- Nowhere did the Congress fail more than- in 
;i securing and using these methods ; but that is a later story. 

. Between : 1955 when the Avadi resolution was passed and 
: 1959 when it Nvas given a rural extension in certain resolutions 
on cooperative farming, govemment disUlled a few decisions 
' tout of : its many intentions which gave a hew dimension to the 
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political preferences which were rapidly developing in the party. 
A new Industrial Policy Resolution with more '“teeth” in it was 
issued in April 1956. This too divided industries into three 
categories, like die first: (1) those in which future development 
would be the exclusive responsibility of the State ; (2) those in 
which the State would generally take the initiative and private 
enterpiise would only be expected to supplement die govern- 
ment’s effort; and (3) die remaining industries, whose future 
development would generally be left to private inidadve and 
enterpiise. But it expanded the first and second lists in favour 
of tlic State and included in die first nearly everything needed 
as the base of the entire industrial economy. 

In its statement of purposes, which was ampler than in the 
first resolution, the second superimposed socio-political reasons 
upon the more or less pmely economic justification written into 
the first for reserving certain industries for the public sector. 
Included in. the new reasons was reduction of disparities in 
income and wealth, and prevention of private monopolies and 
die concentration of economic power in the hands of small 
numbers of individuals. Therefore the State must assume “pre- 
dominant and direct responsibility” for setting up new industrial 
undertakings and for developing transport facilities. “Adoption 
of the socialist pattern of society ... as well as the need for 
planned and rapid development require tiiat all industries of 
basic and strategic importance, or in the nature of public utili- 
ties, should be in the public sector. Other industries which are 
essential, and which require investment on a scale which only 
the state in the present circumstances can provide, have also 
to be in the public sector.” 

Next, some acts of nationalization and exhaustive regulation 
of private industry followed, and too close upon each other 
for the comfort of private enterprise. The latter also did not 
help itself much ; it tended always to under-estimate the need 
for rapidly expanding vital sectors of the economy But its tail 
got definitely 'deeper between its legs as the Imperial Bank was 
nationalised in 1955, life insurance in 1956, and immediately 
thereafter a gigantic consolidated Company Law went into 
operation with power to extend its tentacles right into every 
board meeting in all parts of the economy. In 1959 followed 
state intervention in- the trade in foodgrains, where much of 




what later grew up inlo 'private, commercial and industrial 
capital had spent its infancy. " V 7 • 

Far more than in 1948, when the Reserve Bank of India was 
nation^zedj die goverhmehtvcame to grips with die strongholds 
of private finance in the middle fifties by taking over the Impe- 
rial' Bank and far more still by nationalizing life insurance 
business which was closely enmeshed in practically every field 
of private enterprise. It took over 109 Indian and three foreign 
life: insurance; companies; assets amounting to $-760 million; 
a net annual income of $24 million; total aggregate insurances 
in. force, exceeding $ 2,000 million or an average insurance of 
$ 5 per head of the population; five million policies which an- 
nually paid $ 110 million in premiums ; and scope for expansion 
;wKich government estimated , would take the business to $ 16,000 
million’ on per capita insurance: of $40. This was the range of 
^investment-potential which die government acquired in reaching 
what the Finance Minister, Sir G, D. Deshmukh, described as 
. “another , milestone on the road die country has chosen in order 
to reach die goal of a socialistic pattern of society”. 

The party background to these decisions was interesting. 
The new Congress President, U.N. Dhebar, a true Gandbian, 
began to give the party a grass-roots organization, something 
it had not had now for years and which had definitely withered 
away in the long years when the offices of Congress President 
and Prime Minister were combined under Nehru. Dhebar failed, 
but that was later. The immediate impact was to raise an 
expectation: die party base has always been more Left-leaning 
than the top and it was thought tiiat if Dhebar really succeeded 
in revitalising die roots a new colouration would travel to die 
upper layers. Independently of that, other interesting changes 
began, to -take place in die higher echelons : Krishna Menon 
moved from the private consultation chambers of Nehru to a 
f seat in the government, as Minister without Portfolio in Febru- 
ary, 1956, and as Defence Minister at the age of 60, in April 
1957. Only a few months earlier the Communists had won die 
elections in Kerala, the first Communist Party , ever to win freely 
held secret, ballot electi ons anywhere in the : world. Since die 
Congress has habitually veered closer to the side from which 
the challenge is strongest, everyone rightly concluded that the 
Lcft-rcsurgencc in die party, already begun, would grow. 
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At the end of 1957 an activist group of "progressives” formed 
the Congress Socialist Forum in the party, the first time such a 
group was formed since Patel squeezed out Jayprahash Naram 
and his brand of Socialists. (In 1951 Kripalani, still in the 
Congress at that time and still hugging to himself Ins belief 
that he was Socialist, had tried to form the Democratic Front 
but was dissuaded by Nehru in the interests of party' unity ; if 
Nehru gave any such advice to the new Forum there is no 
record of it). The leading lights of the Forum were the power- 
ful trio- Krishna Menon, upon whose advice Neliru leaned 
more than on any one else's in those days; K. D. Malaviya, an 
aggressive controversialist and highly unorthodox but successful 
Oil Minister, anathema to foreign oil companies until, in 
unsavoury circumstances, he fell from office in 1963 ; and Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister’s daughter and herself Prime Minister 
in 1966, who probably made little direct contribution to the 
Forum in those days but was its star attraction for the crouds: 
to some extent the Planning Minister, Nanda, and definitely his 
Deputy Minister, S. N. Mishra. 

Then in 1959 — a most Interesting year in the development of 
Indian politics since, on the one hand, it saw the birth of 
organized economic conservation as the Swatantra Parly and, on 
the other, saw die Congress take its maximum lurch to the 
Left — the Congress met at Nagpur to display its socialist 
feathers in two ways: it elected Indira Gandhi as its President 
and adopted a programme of cooperative fanning than which 
no economic pronouncement of the party' has raised a bigger 
controversy. In all the years which followed the Congress did 
not a thing to implement what it was saying. But say it did 
that "the future agrarian pattern should be that of cooperative 
joint farming in which land will be pooled for joint cultivation, 
farmers continuing to retain their property rights and getting a 
share from the net produce in proportion to their land”. 

None of these happenings was very decisive by itself. None 
gave enough reason to the socialists to hope or the private 
sector to fear that a new era was about to begin in which some- 
tiling much sterner would take the place of “mixed economy”. 
Industrial resolutions had come and gone before; the 1948 one, 
watery' m the first place, the government itself had by-passed 
fairly unashamedly; a month after the 1956 edition, Nehru 
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cased its )' impact by saying “You. must not only permit the 
private sectary, but I sav encourage it in its own field.” Tho 
terminology of the .resolution was stiffen But (being adopted, 
like the Avadi resolution, with elections approaching) it could 
also be a time-serving signal, to 'be lowered once that storm 
had passed. Besides, as the course of the First Plan proved and 
of the Second was going to, the private sector was quite able 
to take; care of itself and -in the process educate the planners to 
respect it more. Not only did it have its supporters in the 
/highest: echelons of the party, powerful enough to see that no 
harm came to it (and, as a - result, to themselves). It had also 
shown fa - capacity .for - growth - which government became 
increasingly unable 'io overlook as the need for more production 
becarric more urgent and the public sector showed itself unable 
to keep pace. •;) ■■■'■>'?, y. •; '■ ■ ■ , 

Nor were other events of the mid-’SOs drastically socialistic 
. mnovations; The Nagpur resolutions were soon to become more 
important for polemics than policy. If Krishna Menon became 
Defence. Minister, Morarji Desai — nobody’s socialist — became 
Finance Minister in 1958. The march of nationalization was 
Imore : serious but so far occupied only a small area of the total 
economy. The Socialist Forum, even with the Congress Presi- 
dent behind it, was not going to be able to shift this elephantine 
party oiit of the mire of indecisions. Therefore none of these 
things was by itself enough to shift the ideological gears of the 
government’s or the party’s thinking about the economy. But 
all of them together; created the strong expectation that new 
readings were being taken of the country's ideological weather,, 
and it . seemed more likely than ever before or since that the 
“operational voyage” was going- to he set on a socialistic course. 
v. ; ;';\^iat,die..planners thought the eburse should be ean.be clearly, 
seen in : the. most of their intentions and some of their actions, 
the main vehicle of both being the Plans themselves. The 
Second Plan was more elaborate :in- concept: it was not just an 
aggregate of projects as the. first was, nor was its impact upon 
the economy as a whole merely the net resultant of the benefits 
derived from these projects; quite the reverse. It proceeded 
from certain overall estimates of the requirements of growth, 
such : as the increases in the national and: per capita incomes 
needed for economic viability and political stability, and , then 
;< :8 :v ' : ' """ 
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translated these targets into the projects needed for reaching 
them. The Third Plan corrected some of the excesses of this 
approach but far from abandoning it refined its riiethods. .y 
Both plans stepped up the basic philosophy suggested in the 
First Plan. The Second, in statements which are telescoped here, 
said: “Public ownership, partial or complete, and public control 
•of or participation in management are specially .• required in 
those fields in which technological considerations tend towards 
a concentration of economic power and of wealth. . . .the public ; 
sector must grow not only absolutely but also relatively to the 
private sector. Economic policy and institutional changes have 
to be planned in a manner that would secure economic advance 
along democratic and egalitarian lines. Rapid industrialisation K 
and diversification of die economy are the core of development '■ 
The country must aim at developing basic industries and indus- 
■ tries which make machines to make the machine needed for • 


further development. This calls for substantial expansion in 
iron and: steel, non-ferrous metals, coal, cement, heavy che- 
micals, and other industries of basic importance. A large expan- 
sion of public enterprise in the sphere of industrial and mineral, 
development is envisaged. Given an appropriate structure . of ; 
relative . prices, which Government can and has to control and 
influence, the desired allocation of resources in the private • 

sector can be induced. The public sector has to grow and 

rapidly — and the private sector has to conform to die require- 
ments of the Plan.” - 


' The : scheme of the Third Plan underscored the intentions of 
the Second Plan and added some off its own bat. Instead of 
Unadulterated private enterprise .even in the area reserved for 
it, the Third Plan recommended that more and more of it should- 
he run on cooperative lines, and not only in agriculture but in 
small and medium industries as well; “the development of a 1 
cooperative agro-industrialeconorny in rural areas is essential”’ 

It extended government’s operations from manufacturing ' to 
trade, .which it said government should enter “on an increarinh 
scale according to the needs of the economy.lt not only' 

. ..preserved but expanded the scope for the public sector’s pro- • 

. eminence; rt stepped up this sector’s contribution to the nW'V 

P1 “ " ld a 1,tUe ° v “ “'Sht per cent In the Second to && 
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projected 25 per cent at the end of tlie Third ; to mineral pro- 
duction from less than , 10 per cent to more than 30 per cent. 
Overall investment in the public sector had already increased 
from $ <100 million a year at the start of the First Plan to $900 
million a year at the end, and to an average of $1,600 million 
in the Second ; the Third Plan raised the average to nearly 
$ 3,200 million. In the First Plan the public sectors share in the 
lotah investment was about 50 per cent, in the Second 54 per 
cent, in the Third a little over 60 per cent. As the total invest- 
ment in the Third Plan was $ 20,800 million, a little more than 
the combined investment in the first and second, the public 
sectors share ‘now really amounted to a very sizeable base for 
its future growth in keeping with the third Plan’s forecast that it 
is “expected to grow both absolutely and in comparison and at 
b faster rate than the private sector”. Accordingly the Third Plan 
: gave to the public sector a well over 50 per cent share in the 
total investment in the organised sector of industry — $2,680 
million as against $2,250 million for the private sector. 

The shift in favour of industry as against other heads is even, 
more marked. In an analysis of the fifteen years of planning 
during the First, Second and Third Plans, Phiroze B. Medhora 
of the Industrial Credit and Development Corporation of India 
.showed that the “total investment in the economy” had increased' 
"from o% of national income in 1950-51 to a* likely 14" in 1965- ■ 
66 . .:. . In this process, the proportion of outlay allocated to 
industry and mining was raised from 9.3!? under the First Plan 
to 22.7% under the second and 24.4!? under the third. : Or,' to, 
put it in other words, while total investment increased from 
',$ 6,720 million under the First Plan to $ 20,800 million under the , 
Third Plan, or by 3.1 times, investment in industry increased 
from $ 586 million to $ 4910 million, or by 8.4 times”. The 
Third: Plan investment in industry “was roughly equivalent to 
the total , volume of investment made in industry till 1960 : 6ij; 
that is it involved a doubling of the industrial structure in the 
country”. - •/. ,, ; ... _ : . v .•.m;'; A;;: ::■!.! W-'! 

The proper place for considering production trends and their 
problems: — and the problem of foreign aid, though already Ji- 
had become serious in the second half of the Seeopd Plan — is : 
later. 1 But an outline of the trend during the first two Plans . 
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would leduce to its pioper perspective the criticism, a little 
later in these pages, of the conceptual shortcomings of the first 
three Plans. National income increased by 42 per cent during 
the first ten years of planning (though the increase in popula- 
tion reduced the increase in per capita income to about 16 per 
cent) ; but of greater interest was the shift within it. While the 
income from agriculture and related sources, together account- 
ing for nearly half the national income, increased by a little 
over a third, that from organized industry was doubled and 
from the investment goods industry kept well above the average, 
indicating a clear shift of the economic base towards industry. 

Agriculture, still dependent upon unpredictable weather, 
fluctuated a great deal — it did much better in the First Plan 
than the second — but in the decade as a whole showed a 
41 per cent increase (foodgrains 46 per cent). Consumption of 
fertilisers increased by 318 per cent, irrigated area by 36 per 
cent. The index of industrial production rose by 94 per cent 
and within that of steel by 150 per cent, aluminium by 400 
per cent, graded machine tools by 158 per cent, iron ore by 
234 per cent. In contrast, and as a statistical consequence of 
the low priority given to traditional consumption items, mill- 
made cloth output rose only by 38 per cent. New industrial 
items were produced for the first time : industrial boilers, ’ 
milling machines, tractors, industrial explosives, sulpha and 
anti-biotic drugs, DDT, newsprint, motor cycles and scooters, 
dyestuffs and staple fibres and several other intermediate 
industrial goods. 

The number of students in school went up by 85 per cent, 
from 235 million to 43 5 million, universities increased from 27 


to 46, colleges from 542 to 1,050, and the number of students in 
colleges and institutions of technical training rose from 10,000 
in 1950-51 to 39,400 in 1960 61. So the shortcomings of this 
decade were less in performance than in concepts. 1 

One set of concepts, about foreign aid, began to change 
rapidly for the better from about the middle of the Second Plan 
period. Unfortunately for India’s economy and for Indo 
Amencan relations America’s views on foreign aid had dipped 
mto their worst phase (from India’s point of view) just about 


l Sec pp 291-97 and 300-01. 
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the lime that planned development was getting into gear in 
this country. They had put on the repulsive aspect of the cold 
war. If aid had remained a part of the short-sighted strategy 
of Dulles, India Would have found it impossible to accept it 
even if her destiny had not been in the hands of such a pioud 
and sensitive person 'as Nehru. And before the influence of 
Dulles abated, the Indian planning programme had put on an 
appearance which was equally out of touch with Indian realities 
and American preference. 

But it became clear before too late that the appearance only 
'reflected domestic exigencies of rhetoric, not carefully chosen 
real objectives. What was real about Nehru’s socialism was not 
something to which anyone could object, and even Washington 
ceased to after a time ; what was unreal soon came to be 
regarded as such. The realization became more widespread in 
India that foreign aid, including private foreign investment, 
had a crucial role id play, and in the United States that the 
Indian effort deserved support. The essence of the new appre- 
ciation in India was that a period of dependence upon foreign 
aid was necessary in order to shake off the dependence upon it 
later. 

" This was not a very novel view for India to take. As far back 
as 1949 Nehru, explaining the Government’s thinking at that 
time, had said: "The stress on the need to regulate, in the 
'national interest, the scope and manner of foreign capital, arose 
from past association of foreign capital and control with foreign 
domination of the economy of the country. But circumstances 
today are quite different. Indian capital needs to be supple- 
mented by foreign capital, not only because our national savings 
will not be enough for the rapid development of the country 
on the scale we wish but also because in many cases scientific, 
technical and industrial knowledge and capital equipment can 
best be seemed along with foreign capital .... As regards 
existing foreign interests, the Government do not intend to 
place any restrictions or impose any conditions which are not 
applicable to similar Indian enterprise”. The change however 
was that from its being an occasionally expiessed view it was 
becoming a matter of settled policy. 

, The essence of the new appreciation abroad was bluntly 
stated in 1963 by H. K. S. Lindsay, at that time Vice-Chairman 
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of die Indian Management- Association and inter Chairman of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, die largest association - 
of industrialists in India, that "in the Indian context: one must,': 
be careful to distinguish between political tub thumping for 
die benefit of a domestic audience and the actual policy to . 
which the Government stands committed, a kind of dicholemy 
not unknown in odier, maturer, democracies”. In more specific ; 
appraisals it appeared, as to the First National City Bank of 
New York, that there was now in India "a new awareness .of 1 
the positive role that private enterprise can play in economic 
development”, and, to the World Bank mission in I960, diat ,the,v- 
objectives of die Third Plan, larger than the first and. second; ; 
put togedier, were not unduly ambitious. -V 

To these general observations were added the actual •• 
experience of several investors diat "socialism” operated in 
India only in fields which required high investment and low 
. profitability ; that highly profitable manufacturing industries 
were on the other hand open to private investment in a pro- 
tected market with little insecurity ; that considering the pro- 
tected profits available the taxes were less onerous than they r , 
... seemed/ and even such inequities as they did at one time/ 
• ; impose were being removed in the early sixties as John Lewis/ 
/testified. As he says in Quiet Crisis in India, after a decade, 
of planning under the banner of this mixed economy he found 
“die. accelerated depreciation and investment-credit features of 
...the Indian tax Taw are among die worlds most liberal”; arid: 
"it is hard to believe diat the average level of company, income 
taxes, . which is substantially lower than in the United States/, 
is too high for a nation with India’s need for revenue for, 
development, especially when protection against competitive 
/ imports so reduces the risks and enhances the profits of domestic 
production". • ' 



Chapter 9 


THE VOTERS’ PREFERENCE 

It would have been very surprising indeed if the decade of 
the ‘fifties had not produced a sharp interaction between the 
political process on the one hand — the state of the parties, 
their professions and performance, their standing with the 
people — and the economic on the other-, planning and the 
increasing articulation of its social values. The interaction was 
indeed vigorous ; it sharpened the outlines of popular preference 
and the viewpoint of the parties. There are some important 
exceptions to this statement — the Congress continues to defy all 
attempts to classify it and on the political spechmn between the 
Right and the Left it still occupies an enormous and undefinable 
area ; much of the behaviour of some other parties is irrespon- 
sible, undeserving of a place on any constitutional scale , some 
voting habits have less to do with politics than ancestral super- 
stition. But far more notable is it that clear definitions have 
speedily developed, and in terms which are not only now 
familiar in India but are not very different from those familiar 
in the West. 

At the beginning of the ‘fifties it would have been difficult 
to imagine how far the change would have gone by tire middle. 
Attachment to religious and revivalist traditions was believed to 
be so strong that it was thought anyone who spoke in the 
terminology of modem politics would proceed straight to 
disaster. Hence it appeared that in the 1952 elections the 
challenge to the Congress would come from the Right, and 
not from the Right as the West understands the word — a 
modem party of economic conservation — but from an 
obscurantist combination of feudal ovci lords and priests. There 
weie plenty of both in India; both had influence on multitudes 
of people and had scores to settle with the Congress: princes, 
landlords, the social no-changers inside the Congress or outside 
who were more akin to Pnrushottamdas Tandon than to Nehru. 
Nehru believed this combination to be not only bad but strong, 
and concentrated upon it all the fire of his astonishingly 
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vigorous campaign. He pitted against it the . government s pro- 
gramme of social change, the Plan and the. secular ana;;.egju\-.. 
tarian ideals written into the Constitution.. Of course there wn9.. 
much to cloud the issues: personality, always a strong factor jn 
Indian politics and strongest at tins time ; too .many parties-— 77- 
which blurred the choice placed before the voter; caste and 
communal, even tribal, affiliations; a certain proportion gf 
people who did not know what the elections were 'about .ifl' 


any case. • v'; 

But out of all parties which had an all-India platform 
the progressive parties with a socialist programme did . ffu..;: 
better than those which derived their inspiration . /from, j 
Hinduism's golden age of long ago. Apart from the Congress, ; 
which took 45 per cent of the vote in parliamentary elections 
(42.36 per cent in elections in State Assemblies), the Socialists 
took 10.56 per cent. The Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (a newly 
formed combination, largely of social democrats) took 5.87 per . 
cent, and the Communists 5.06 per cent. The Jan Sanghj which; 
had nailed Hindu traditions and culture to its mast, polled only 
.3.05 per cent, and much of that too because of its .militancy.: 
towards Pakistan and declared intention of reuniting India, 
which must have appealed a great deal to people still licking , 
the wounds they had suffered in the partition riots and still 
looking back with longing to what they had left behind. The 


Hindu Mahasabha, in a sense a progenitor of the Jan Sangh,' 
got 0.91 per cent votes for its programme of establishing, “Hindu 7 
Raj in Bharat with a form of government in accordance with 
Hindu polity and economy”. The Ram Rajya Parishnd, in some; 1 
ways 'a more vigorous party than the Mahasabha, committed to; 
preserving , castes and classes,, collected 1.9S per cent. Including 
< local and regional parties, those to the Left of centre polled 
£0 million votes ; those to. the Right only about half as many. 
And in the former group, democratic socialist parties took 
more than twice the votes of the Communists. ' 

These, figures do not lose their meaning merely because caste" 
and personality were also factors in the elections ; thev were so 
for . all parties. Subsequent evolution also shows that these 
; results were not n freak. This is not to suggest that either these 
- or subsequent results have welded a very clear political map of 
the Indran; electorate. Many confusions persist. Nobody ?yet 
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knows what lies in that white unexplored area where reside 
the 30 to 40 per cent of the voters who do not at present vote. 
Their numbers would make a ratal but hitherto unpredictable 
difference to future elections. Also unpredictable are the 20 per 
cent or so who voted for unattached "independent” candidates, 
whose allegiance to any political party or point of view is 
indefinable. And then there is the formlessness of the Congress 
platform, which its bitterest critic B. R. Ambedkar described as 
"open to all fools and knaves, friends and foes, communahsls 
and secularists, reformers and orthodoxists, capitalists and anti- 
capitalists”. 

Nevertheless, certain points of departure clearly stood out 
at the end of this election and they have been a considerable 
influence on all that has followed : that for all its massiveness, 
the Congress does not poll even half the total votes ; that its 
very diffuseness is an advantage for it, making it so flexible 
that it can absorb all shocks and easily adjust itself to the 
prevailing winds ; that the voters, preference is broadly for the 
politics of the Left, especially for its more democratic forms, 
and clothes at least mildly dyed in its hue must be donned, 
sincerely or otherwise, even by parties, such as ad hoc parties 
■witli a fixed local purpose, whose objectives have little to do 
with the modem classifications of all-India politics. (Two 
examples of this are the DMK in Madras and the Akali Dal in 
Punjab, hvo particularist parties with no national objectives, 
which have played host to Leftist ideas.) Even the vote of the 
"Independents” docs not invalidate this statement ; on analysis 
it is seen to be essentially the vote for the "good man” of local 
influence ; when it is released from his orbit, for example into 
other elections in the area in which he is not interested, it 
immediately falls into the overall political pattern of the area. 

Between the first and the second elections in 1957, and in 
marked contrast with what happened between the second and 
the third, the Congress and therefore Indian polities in general 
acquired a distinctly Leftward but democratic look. Professed 
allegiance to democracy became practically universal once the 
Communists, seeing that the ballot-box had served them much 
better than the Telangana rebellion — they won the third and 
fourth largest block of votes in State Assembly and parlia- 
mentary elections, second largest block of seats in both — began 
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to concede that elections had their uses loo. 

Leftward inclination automatically followed. Economic con- 
servatism, which might have opposed it and after the second 
elections did, was at that time in the camp of the communal 
and religious parties, and concealed in silence its embarrassment 
at being there. But even if it had been more free to speak it 
would have had very little to say till the late 'fifties, when for 
the first time it found in the Nagpur resolutions something 
against which it could work up some fire. Having found its 
tongue it could then attack many things and from the early 
‘sixties did. But between the first two elections it was at a 
triple disadvantage. Political debate was getting more and 
more wrapped up in the economic, especially from about 19o4 
when the drafting of the second and much bigger Plan started: 
and no one who wished to have mass appeal for the voter could 
afford to take a rightist position in this. Later on it was different: 
planning became more precise, and without having to oppose 
die general direction — which is about the only thing that the 
First Plan had — a party'- could oppose specific provisions ; also, 
as economic interests began to develop and diversify during the 
Second Plan period and later, conservatism found a political 
hinterland to nourish it. Until then to be against the Plan was 
not very different from being for poverty and the pervasive 
backwardness of the economy. 

Secondly, the Right could not pick up any supporting cast 
in the Congress, which is what it could do eminendy well in 
the ‘sixties. The Congress quickly polished up its socialistic 
image after seeing in the first elections how weak the Right was 
and at least potentially how strong the Left. Therefore, there 


were not many people within the Congress who w-ere willing 
to take up the Rightist cry from without the walls. Tlus situa- 
tion was accentuated by the mid-term elections held in Andhra 


early in 1955. The Congress faced a strong challenge there 
from the Communists in 1952. In response, the Congress 
fielded in 1955 not only its cleverest election manager, S K. 
Patil, but a manifesto with a strong agrarian bias (a Rightist 
manager and a Leftist manifesto is not unusual ambidexterity 
for the Congress) The manifesto said the Congress would 

mZ T ° n h0kHngS ’ brcak U P kr S e revenue estates 
which the Nizam had awarded to his loyal followers, protect 
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toe voters’ rmci-nncva: 

//tenants agdirist :cviciibn$ivg«aft»hfco remunerative and stable 
' agrieuUiirnl prices and /minimum wages for agricultural labour, 
and let all land policies lie decided by an agricultural board 
// bh/ winch/ tcnhi^ have'- their representatives. In oilier 

words the Congress stoic the clothes of the Communists and 
defeated theiiV resoundingly, proving once again that in Indian 
;*'"'^'t^'ndiftbns|'^;as^pWilJabiy•''^^i^ , ■' most others — the best antidote 
• to Communism, sir the milder socialism of the Congress. 

By . the sasae process the Congress spread such confusion 
amohgthe Socialists that their State throughout the 'fifties was 
pitiable. Two. of the best known socialists fell out with each 
/ other and their party broke up precisely on the issue of its 
/attitude /to' the Congress.; Ram Manohar Lohia, the stormiest 
hoh-Gommunist in Indian politics and brilliant at polemics, 
./. urged opposition do the Congress on all issues and everywhere ; 

; Jaynpraiash Narain, better known as “jf, IV’ and to some as the 
Hamlet of Indian socialism, \vantcd opposition suspended where 
/;. othenvise the result would be defeat of the Congress by the 
Communists or comrmmalists. Two years earlier there had even 
been negotiations between Nehru and J.P. for institutional 
. partnership between their parties ; nothing came out of it 
G except that the socialist leader lost the momentum he was 
gaining,: and whether this was Nehru’s purpose or not is one of 
/ the unsolved murder mysteries of Indian politics. V 
. . The Rightists* third disadvantage came from the direction 
/ India’s foreign policy had taken, and almost equally from its- 
:/ -successes and failure. There was such glamour in non-alignment 
throughout the 'fifties, such warmth for the Soviet Union and 
China, and such chilly misgivings about the United States which 
had become a military ally of Pakistan, that any parly which by 
deduction from its domestic, especially economic policy could 
be regarded in foreign affairs as/ sympathetic to Washington, 
bad little chance of catching the popular . imagination. The only 
Z Rightist party which could have been immune against, this 
/ danger was tlic Jari Sangh pit was ' so militantly: opposed to 
Pakistan that its support fortheUnitecl Stales would not? have 
/ been misunderstood. But the Jan San'gh was caught in the coils 
of its own troubles : its President, Maultchandra Shanua, 
resigned in 1954 in protest against the admission of RSS mem- 
bers gthis he held contrary, to what he believed to be the party’s 
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"secular nationalism” and ‘loyalty to democracy . . Some mom 
of its leaders resigned on the same issue .in lBoo.y The i Right 
therefore approached the 1957 elections widi hcrpary,cU]ar grail 
to go after and no one particularly well qualified to go after it 
in any ease. • 

The Communists were in reasonably good fettle. In the mid- 
term elections in Andhra they had lost almost , two-thirds - of.;, 
their seats (because the Congress - succeeded 'in "umted;;|rph^y 
tactics of its own and prevented non-Communist vote-being split 
as in previous elections); but they increased their'share.df the: 
popular vote to 30 per cent (from what is not very clear,. because;-, 
in 1952 Andhra had different boundaries). In the mid-term elec- 
tions in Travancore-Cochin die Communists won enough votes .; 
and seats to force a stalemate on the Congress, for whom Nelirii , 
had campaigned with great vigour. ~«.;/\ . v h'u ;; 

The confidence noth which the Communists approached die 
1957 elections was justified by the results. They, won power- in 
Kerala, (neiv name for Travancore-Cochin and some other ' 
territories • which were- added to it) counted 12 million voters 
on their side in die country as a whole, doubled their popular, 
vote in parliamentary elections, from 5 per cent to 10 per cent, 
and more than doubled it in the State elections, from just 
under 4H per cent to 1011 per cent, rose in West Bengal from 
10 to 18 per cent and in Punjab from 6 to 15 per. cent, increased 
dieir seats from 16 to 27 in Lok Sablia and from 106 to . 176 in 
State assemblies as a whole. For die firsf.time they could claim 
now that they were truly an all-India party, not a string of 
'stronglyvheld.po‘ckets.'.;..--A;:- y. * 

At the opposite c*nd the JanSangh too doubled its popular 
vo:e and made useful gains in the Hindi heartland, U. P. and 
Madhya Pradesh. Like - die’ Communists, the Jana Sangh also 
ate up its neighbours in its own part of the spectrum, die area 
of religious orthodoxy ; it vanquished the contenders, the Hindu 
Mahasnbha and the Ram Rajya Parishad, and became the 
dominant ivoice; of; the Hindu Right. Of all the trends in the, 
three general elections this is the dearest. But unlike the 
tl,e Jana Saagh rcmained a party of a few- strong 
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socialists (the other is Lohia’s SSP) lost such hope as it might 
have had. It had started the quinquennium with a platform 
crowded with many able, attractive and important leadeis but 
with only a disorganized rabble on the floor. And it paid die 
price. As the 1957 elections showed, and even more those in 
1962, victory now demands an organization which is broad and 
deep. The PSP had none and lost all its 1952 lead. Its vole 
declined by one-third from the 1952 share of roughly 15 per 
cent both in central and State elections though the number of 
seats remained largely steady, thanks to the number of popular 
leaders it had (exactly the reverse of the Jan Sangh’s assets). In 
1962 it fell back further: its parliamentary vote declined from 
10.41 per cent to 6 84 per cent and seats from 19 to 12 ; in 
State elections from 9.75 per cent to 7,69 per cent and from 
208 to 179. 

In all these respects (except votes per candidate, 117,000) 
the Congress figures were immensly higher: 75.1 per cent seats 
and 47.78 per cent voles (nearly three per cent more than in 
1952) in central elections, and 64.9 per cent seats (a fall of 
3.5 per cent) and 44.97 per cent votes (a rise of 2.7 per cent) in 
State elections. In 1962 the Congress showed more uniform 
hut still very maiginal declines: in parliamentary elections it 
took 73.1 per cent seats and 46.02 per cent votes ; in State 
elections 60.2 per cent seats and 43.53 per cent votes. But the 
decline notwithstanding, the figures arc such that they make 
comparison of party strengths with it rather meaningless. There 
was also the temporary turbulence over linguistic states, dis- 
cussed a little later, 1 which confused long-term indicators for 
the time being, especially in Bombay. But Abe significance of 
the results, and of the electoial processes as a whole, lay in 
establishing certain trends which are best seen if, by telescoping 
chronology, the 1962 election results are also brought in. 

The comparison confirmed the hope which only a few held 
once, that ballot-box democracy is not unworkable in India ; 
over the three elections it showed increasing viability and re- 
finement. Voter participation rose from about 46 per cent to 
nearly 60 per cent. The number of parties in the running in , 
central elections fell from 77 to less than a fourth as many, with 

1 See pp 212-14. 
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a corresponding fall in the States. The independents and minor 
parties’ share of the vote in Lok Sabha elections f ell - from ■ 
26.9 per cent (more than half the share' of the Congress) in the {r 
1952 elections to 24.2 per cent in 1957 and 1S.60 per cent in 
1862. The number of Independents elected declined from 58 • 
in 1951 to 25 in 1962. Their independence dedihedieven haOT^^ 
precipitately: they were generally adopted by one or more 
often a combination of Opposition parties; after election they';/; 
behaved more like party' candidates than the lone wolves they.;;;-; 
■ were. ■ - . 

On the other hand the share of tire main organized parties 
went up. The top sis of the table polled, in the central election, 

67.8 per cent voters in 1952, 73.4 per cent in 1957 and 78.5'’ pep!,* 
cent in 1962 ; in the State elections 64.1 per cent, 67.68.. per 5 v' 
cent, and 75.91 per cent. Of tire seats, the six took 82.6: pery; 
cent, 85.1 per cent, and 89 per cent, and 78.8 per cent,'. again/ 

75.8 per cent, and 82.2 per cent (the lower share of seats and 
votes in the States and the slower rise of both were to be 
expected because it is in the States that the smaller parties.:./: 
have most scope). .There were no violent shifts in the voters’ 
preference: the Congress remained a : large, steady and steady- : 
ing factor in the middle, and the shift, such as it was, remained 
for fifteen years more or less of the kind one would expect in 

a country in which the dominant political philosophy had been 
: democratic socialism and the dominant economic practice h ; : 

"mixed economy”, both swinging slowly within a fairly limited 
y range. ■ ■ - : ' : £r< 

; ; The result of none of the three elections was a great deal: 
other than might have been expected. Some constituencies 
■ sprang surprises but hardly any large area of State, and there!: 
•/;V$yN ho reason to suspect that the overall picture anywhere was 
. '.an aberration. Covering two general elections 1 fairly intensively y 
as a journalist I found it to be a phenomenon of absorbing iri- 
. terest that , the political scene , went through a transformation as . 

the observation shifted from tire particular to the general. Close 
- to the ground it seemed in all constituencies that the result; 

. would depend' upon purely local factors: the caste of the volcrs 
and the candidate, personal record of the rivals, . some IcYc.iT: 
grievance or achievement. Canvassers and pollsters ■: WoiVJd 
. hardly talk of the prospects of different parties— -they . talked 
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only of the candidates’ — or tlic appeal of broader issues. But 
viewing any sizeable number of constituencies together, espe- 
cially a State or a well-defined region of it as a whole, the 
estimates would emerge only in the broader terms of how many 
seats for which party ; so would the reasons, such as party 
promises and performance. 

The estimates were not conspicuously more or less accurate 
at one level than at the other ; but at the lower level the fore- 
casters’ hazards were purely Indian, at the higher level they 
were generally those which are familiar the world over — the 
unpredictability of tire voter and miscalculation about particular 
factors. But well-informed estimates made at the higher level 
were by and large light, disproving that there was any excessive 
preponderence of purely local factors. Particularly after the 
1957 elections, it became still more clear that as an influence 
on the overall results, factors of purely limited and local signi- 
ficance were yielding place to the broader issues of much larger 
relevance, forcing political parties to define their policies. 

To some extent this happened because with the rapidly 
rising pace and cost of elections, smaller parties and groups fell 
by the way, and with them their particular concerns and local 
hobby horses. To some extent because of the logic of the 
electoral procedure: parliamentary elections are simultaneously 
held all over the country, and nearly everywhere simultaneously 
with elections to the State assemblies also (the exception are 
States where for some reason or other mid-term elections might 
have been necessary). And thirdly because all-India parties, 
which are the main participants to the increasing exclusion of 
others, began to acquire an increasingly large stake in the 
country as a whole, and most of them have continued to do 
so since then. Since whatever they say is nowadays heard and 
read all over the country, they cannot afford the luxury, as 
local parties can, of tailoring their manifestos and campaigns 
to purely local circumstances ; even less can they say anything 
to one urea or community which may cost them precious votes 
in another. This is forcing national issues on their attention, 
and obliging them to take on each issue a comprehensive stand 
consistent with their interests in the country as a whole, which 
after all is what a national policy and platform for a party 
mean. Besides, the issues themselves, especially the economic. 
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become a party in the true sense, with its own cadres, pt> 
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and organization ; the task would have been arduous but the 
parly,: when -ready, would have been a force. Or it should have 
become a lobby, for which its galaxy of some very able people 
and the favourable climate of public opinion equipped it well ; 
it would have become the cogent spokesman outside the walls 
for a point of view influentially but not always very vocally held 
. inside the Congress, given the latter encouragement in the kind 
of combihatioh yvbicb experience has shown to be best for 
.. steering the Congress in the desired direction. 

;^;But:mstead' pt^dding either the Swatantra party tried to be- 
come, a party without having to work for it. It unfurled its flag 
and recklessly solicited all and sundry to come and sit beneath 
itty beforedt knew what was happening it became a Noah’s Ark, 
not' avpafty. Gommunalists came, such as the Akali Dal in 
Punjab (which also hadone leg in the peasant wing of die 
Corhimmist parly), princes and landlords and other remnants 
of a 'rejected order came, even a tribal party came, on which 
ticket the General Secretary of the Swatantra Party was able 
at last to . get elected to the Lok Sabha, some stragglers of no 
particular, description came, and some generals came who had 
either never had an army or had lost it in other battles. The 
party lost its coherence as a lobby and its distinctive character 
as a platform. The cause it was supposed to represent — modem, 
progressive and free enterprise capital — disappeared somewhere 
in the many folds of its flag. 

- The only excuse it could offer for this reckless mismatching 
; was that the Congress had done it too and had prospered. But 
what a party in power can do to lure and drop people at a 
time of its chosing a party in the opposition cannot do; it has 
few. rewards to offer. In fact the biggest mistake the party 
made was to meet the Congress on grounds of the latter’s choos- 
ing ; the Congress played havoc by stepping up the bid. The 
Swatantra Party was able to get many legislators elected on its 
ticket — 18 in Lok Sabha and 170 in State assemblies with a 
6.8 per cent and 6.49 per cent share of the votes— but it is 
doubtful whether many of them would.be considered as their 
representatives bv the captains of industry and the leaders of 
corporations. Most of tlie latter came round to the view that 
their interests would be better served by their capacity to in- 
fluence the Government through their own lobbies than' through 
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The evolution of the Left bet\ fch first and the 

general clecbons, e,e„ more Urn . between ^ 
second, revolved around the fortunes of the Com ^ ^ fc 

Tire non-Commumst Left contm " , ter readiness to 

malady characteristic of the socialis . *■ ‘ ^ c e ] t ] Indian 

Sv.de than nmte, far more debate than work n to m 

socialists are especially prone to this Y c(iaQK 

incentive to combine ividi any one smee there >s 

that by doing so the, ' “ ‘ irtheTshe b Smes stronger 
recedes further, as it did m 19o7, the aes * e the 

to huddle together in homogenous and mtirmt gr P & 
smaller the better, than to widen the party anjhe to 
minimum common programme The leadersoftli^ 
parties played this game to then hearts comen : *Re ^ 
and by 1962 had reduced themselves to a posibo 

C °Se Communists on the other hand showed far 
whether in faction fights (especially from the eariy 
or work in the field, and in both respects were the only group 
worth watching They more than offset their re 
Andhra elections in 1955 by capturing power m Kerala in i 
It is true that they were unable to keep it for long: the 
Government, by means which many regarded- as unfair, squ • 
ed them out of office ; the Congress, by tactics of alliance 
were liighly opportunistic, wrested back power in t e mi 
elections in 1960, reducing the Communist strength in the mg-' 


lature by 36 seats. . . i ot 

The election was furiously fought: voter participation ■ 
up to 85 per cent, m some constituencies to 94 per cent, mmo 
parties and individuals virtually disappeared, carrying the a 
India trend another step forward. The Congress sent in 1 
heaviest guns for the campaign, but when the results came 
out the Communists were found to be stronger than before, 
they had increased their vote by over one million and their s iare 
in the total from 39 per cent to 43 per cent (the average o 
the vote by which the Congress captured power in all the 
States in 1962 was only half of one per cent higher). In Sp ite 
of a tremendous adtation and campaign against the Communist 
Go\ eminent by the Congress, including its President, Indira 
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Gandhi, and by the Central Government, including her father, 
the Prime Minister, the Communists appeared not to have lost 
any support. In the following years they expanded it still 
further: in the 1962 elections for Parliament from Kerala the 
Communists lost two Lok Sablia seats but increased their share 
of the vote from 35 per cent in 1957 to 43.81 per cent, while 
the Congiess vote declined from 37.6 per cent to 34.44 per cent. 
In 1965 they were the top party in State assembly elections. 1 
And “they” here means the Left and allegedly pro-Peking faction 
of the party, not Right, which won only two seats and was routed. 

The Communists stuck to what was paying them — parlia- 
mentary methods. In their theoretical formulations they fluc- 
tuated somewhat. From the Palghat thesis in April 1956 — 
“lending support to the Government’s domestic and foreign 
policies while stiiving to build up a united front with all the 
opposition groups” — to the Ajoy Ghosh “Two Systems” thesis 
of November 1956 — "the parliamentary form of government will 
be retained” — to the Amritsar thesis of April 1958 — “to unite 
and lead all democratic forces in the country' in the struggle 
for defence and consolidation of national freedom” but with 
no references made to inevitable revolutions and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariate — to the Meerut diesis in November 
1959 — “complete lack of faith in die slogan of left unity adopted 
at Amritsar” but with advocacy of “closer links with die demo- 
cratic forces working within the Congress under Mr. Nehru’s 
leadership” (these forces were to come a cropper pitiably exactly 
three years later). But their working cadres carried uncon- 
fusedly on, overcoming the embarrassments of Chinese attacks 
on India, the Sino-Soviet rift and the resulting split in the 
party. They held their position in 1962: two seats moie in the 
parliamentary elections than in 1957, share of die vole which 
was only 0.7 per cent less than in 1957 ; in State elections 21 
more seats and 0.7 per cent more votes. Except the growing 
internal split, and competition between factions for building 
themselves up by an increasing show of militancy, there was 
nothing to show after 1962 that the Communists had stopped 
doing what everyone now needed to : woik his way up through 
the ballot-box. 

1 See p. 367. 
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1966. Tlie exception is ™P ortl J" L , * later i discussion shows, 

responsible for the title of this bo ' . d Congress 

But in spite of some resounding .defeats nttictea 1 & • 

candidates by combinations of Oj^on ^ * e 

elections at any rate did not re\ ea • > 8 stralegv . In fact 
Congress developing out o t ie PP e q{ s0 ^ c eomph- 
the Congress could take comfort U resources _ 

eated efforts by the Opposition parties to pool tea *« - 

on the eve of the second and tlur S® ner „ g L tbe retros- 
pect has been briefly discussed in Chapter 
pect showed the differences between the Opposiho p 
to be as marked as, and in some eases much more than, . 

differences with the Congress. £ since 

By and large. Opposidon parties espee.ally of ““t 
they have a sharper ideological definition than the & 

found it more difficult to evolve even " n ^“ lc te“nt. 

The P.S.P., both frightened and suspicious of tli Tnade 

the Communist Party, which was itself about to spl^, 
one big gap in a Left coalition ; another was made > 

Socialists who had an ambivalent attitude towards coahb 
and would have as easily joined hands with the 
some States as with the Communists m otliers ‘ ™J but 
Sangh and die Swatantra Parties were more comP 3 ^ 
together would have been tarred as Rightists, reach i ‘ 
revisionists or whatever is worse in that tin o v0 ^‘ rnewba t 
An emerging trend in the Jana Sangh, towards a somew 
more progressive view of the economy, could have re 
some of this taint ; but die Swatantra Party would liave 1 
bablv considered this a concession to socialism, and tu 
away from a coalition. The PSP could have given them respect 
ability' in the eyes of non-aligned voters. But it was as reluc a 
to join them as to join an alliance led by the Communists. 

A bigger difficulty' for the Opposition showed up in the con- 
sequences of polarization on its side of the fence. When ® 
splinters joined up, so did the Right; they weakened each ° e 
in favour of the Congress. Or some of the smaller Right partie 
joined hands witii die Congress to form a stronger anti-Com- 


1 See p. 460. 
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mnnist alliance. A special extension of this problem was seen 
in West Bengal where almost all the Opposition parties are to 
. the Left of the Congress and over the three general elections 
have come closer together. But victory continued to elude 
them in 1962 also. As the middle, indeterminate vote flowed 
out to the ends, the consolidated opposition got some but so 
: ' did the Congress. According to a painstaking analysis by Ashok 
Mitra in the Economic Weekly of Bombay in 1952, the Congress 
polled only 38.9 per cent of the vote, in 1957 46.4 per cent, and 
in 1962 47.19 per cent. In 1952, a two per cent swung against 
■ the -Congress candidate and in favour of the main contending 
candidate would have cost the Congress 23 seats and its majority 
in the legislature. In 1957 a 2.5 per cent swing would have 
iheenyneeded and in 1962 3.5 per cent. The main Opposition 
vote improved faster than the Congress, but brought it no 
l closer to power. ‘ ; 
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It is unfortunate that books have to be written >0 cbapters ^nl ;- 
not all their pages can be read in the same instant 
this divides what is in fact indivisible.; Wh^t 
treated as an integral whole is reduced instead to a scheme of 
segments. Most true is this of the division books make betvyeen;^ 
domestic and foreign policy, which in modern times have . ^ 
become so intertwined that it is hard to see where one begia5\, 
and the other ends. In India’s case, for example, the overriding'; * 
domestic necessity is economic growth, one of the strongest 
issues in domestic politics is Kashmir ; yet hardly perceptible- ., 
is die line which divides them from foreign policy. Containing 
Communism is a problem with two faces for India. One is ‘lie. 
face of India’s own poor masses, the other of the ambitious 
men in Peking; the two inter-act. Even when the Chinese ;; 
face Was kinder, domestic Communism responded to foreign.'; 
policy: next only to his own charisma, what most helped Nehru, 
to bid the impoverished Indian be patient was the circus of 
non-alignment. For quite some time India truly believed she 
was going places as one world leader after another came ■ 
through the swinging portals of Nehru’s political hospitality; 

. they outdid each other in their praise of In's deeds, as suitors 
do before the commitment comes, and in proportion the hunger 
in Indian stomachs abated. '.V -h;-. ' -'C 

But in the case of so international-minded a national leader 
as Nehru it is best to give his foreign policy separate treatment 
on its own— which of course is making a virtue of the author's 
necessity to find some way of arranging his material! — and by J 
die same incomplete logic to treat it in parts: his handh'ng of 
relations with immediate neighbours, the Afro-Asians, China, 
and the two world leaders, the USA and the Soviet Union. In- 
tertwined though they are, and all part of his world view, 
which was outlined earlier, 1 they are sufficiently distinct in 


1 See — A Place in the World. 
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colour to be traceable up!; and down through much of their 
length. •’ (a-' :;>!/-•!/' • ' v : ’■ •- - 

Looking back from a point this side of the second war be- 
tween India and , Pakistan in the summer of 1965, which was 
itself only the culmination of a prolonged state of near-war 
conditions- it is surprising to be able to record that probably 
with no other; country did Nehru have so many summit dialo- 
gues as with - Pakistan, and that many of them were far from 
barren. In .fact so many agreements were arrived at and so 
many flash points cooled that were the context not so unhelp- 
ful as the endlcss dispute over Kashmir, they would almost 
have looked like examples of developing good neighbourliness. 
But with tilings as they were, neither the dialogues nor agree- 
ments led to much permanent good. 

In July 1953, Nehru went to Karachi for two-day talks with 
Mohammad Ali, the new Prime Minister, who had once des- 
cribed Nehru as bis “elder brother” to give a poor translation 
of a term which in the original has a much warmer mixture 
of affection and respect. From the people of Karachi he receiv- 
ed a. welcome, such as no city outside India could equal; by 
-this he confessed he was “deeply moved”. The talks ranged 
over more than a hundred subjects which had been processed 
for days by a joint committee of some of the senionnost officials 
-of the two countries. The Prime Ministers declared the talks 
to be "frank and cordial”. Even about Kashmir they found it 
possible to say "a clearer understanding of each other s point 
of view” was reached — how often the two countries were to 
say this in later years; — and "ground prepared for further talks” 
(and this too). From the point where the Prime Ministers left 
off the officials continued. Next month Mohammad Ali came to 
New Delhi, received a similar ovation from the people and 
one from Members of Parliament too, bad “frank and free 
talks on Kashmir with Nehru; the two made a joint appeal for 
an era’ . of goodwill” because both countries attached "the 
greatest importance to this friendly approach”. Mohammad Ali 
even allowed -himself the optimistic forecast that a “complete 
solution of tlie Kashmir, question would be reached within a 
year though its full implementation would take “a little longer.” 
Throughout the year which followed there was profuse corres- 
pondence between the two leaders on, ail differences. 
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With Mohammad Ali’s successor, Chaudhuri Mohammed Ali, 
Nehru had no peisonal meeting but in their long-distance dis- 
cussions through public statements and governmental exchanges 
die two countries came closer than at any time before Nehrus 
death to agreeing to a joint declaration that they would not 
go to war against each other. The personal dialogue was re- 
sumed with Pakistan’s next Prime Minister, Sir Feroze Khan 
Noon, in September 1958, and would have continued, with 
Noon or his successors, if a prolonged period of instability had 
not ensued in Pakistan during which it was far from clear who 
held the decision-making power. But as soon as a clear leader 
emerged in Ayub Khan summit talks were held again, in Sep- 
tember 1960. This was the last meeting between Nehru and 
Ayub before China so disastrously took a direct band in the 
affairs of the sub-continent. The talks were at least as success- 
ful by all accounts as any previous round. Apart from the 
decisions taken, the cordiality appears to have been remarkable 
Nehru said he had come noth “a message of friendship and hope 
of closer cooperation”. He praised the Indus Waters Treaty, 
which was signed during this visit, and said “greater than the 
material advantages are the psychological and emotional bene- 
fits. It is a symbol of unity' and cooperation between the tw r o 
neighbouring countries”. Ayub also exuded goodwill: “I have 
no doubt that if w r e w T ork in the same spirit and harmony it 
wall promote trust and understanding between tire peoples of 
the two countries.” 

On Kashmir these discussions produced only, or at best, ex- 
pressions of optimism about a “peaceful” and "satisfactory” 
settlement which later events were to prove to be wholly with- 
out basis. Not so, however, on other issues, in March 1953 an 
earlier trade agreement was expanded and extended. Three 
months later an agreement was reached on travel and transit 
through the two countries In March 1954 they announced will- 
ingness to settle their long-standing and ruinous dispute over 
canal waters in accordance with proposals made by the World 
Bank when the detailed agreement was signed in 1960 it was 
seen to be one of the most thoroughgoing international docu- 
ments of this nature. Decision to resume rail services by eac]/ 
country through the other was announced in April 1935.’ ' 
to prevent border incidents were devised in May 1955. In' 
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tember 1958 "considerable progress” in securing peace on the 
eastern frontier was announced, and in October 1959, complete 
agreement about detailed steps. A similar agreement about the 
western front was icached and announced in January and 
December, 1960. 

The joint communique issued by Neluu and Avub after their 
meetings in September anticipated in some detail and by five 
years an order of priorities which, when it was set out in the 
Tashkent Declaration in 1966 was hailed almost unanimously 
throughout India but in 1960 passed almost unnoticed. The two 
leaders said they were convinced that “the primary need of the 
two countries was the rapid development of their resources and 
tire raising of the living standards of their peoples . . . They 
agieed that their governments and peoples should work for 
friendly and cooperative relations and eliminate old emotional 
strains and tensions. They recognised that reduction in tension 
and development of friendly and neighbourly cooperative rela- 
tions will enable each of their countries to devote its energies 
to the achievement of their basic objectives of economic and 
social development”. 

In listing the disputes and differences to which they had 
decided to give priority of treatment they first mentioned "finan- 
cial matters”, then “broder agreements and border matters”, 
then implementation of the Movable Properties Agreement al- 
ready existing between them, then "scientific and technical 
matters” and “information on agricultural research”, next ex- 
change of information about the uses of water resources not 
covered by the Indus Tmaty, trade and economic exchanges, 
especially purchase of Indian cement, iron and steel by Pakistan 
and of Pakistani jute, cotton, salt and gas by India. Kashmir 
was mentioned only at the end of the joint statement, and even 
then it was only said that "there was a frank and friendly ex- 
change of views .... in an atmosphere of cordiality. It was 
agreed that this was a difficult question which required careful 
consideration of all aspects. The President and the Prime Minis- 
ter agreed to give further thought to this question with a view 
to finding a solution”. Given the proper occasion, background 
and persons, the two countries thus succeeded in hammering 
ro aut in direct talks as good a document, as far as documents go, 
nc is any which thiid parties have succeeded in coa'img or coerc- 
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ing out of them. ' * f j 

Relations did not improve in spite of these agreernen , ® 
tension over Kashmir made most of them unworkable 
agreement on rail traffic for example -never took effect. tl!l 
probably supports Pakistan’s view that India and Pakistan ca V 
never be normal neighbours until the Kashmir pro ® 
settled. But it does not support the allegation often ma cj 
India as much as anywhere else, that in relations with a 
Nehru was particularly obstinate and unyielding. The fac ‘ 
he was a Kashmiri is cited as evidence that he was emotions 
attached to Kashmir and would not give it to Pakistan ^ 
only sense in which this inference might be true is that * 
emotional involvement someone else in his place might sp 
avoided the two cardinal errors which he made: referring 
fact of Pakistan’s attack to tire United Nations and mal® 
Kashmir’s accession subject to an internationally supen® 
plebiscite. Sardar Patel is known to have opposed both ^ in- 
decisions. But until Kashmir did in fact accede to India Ne ’ 
with the rest of his Cabinet colleagues, as is corroborate 
among others by Mountbatten, was not at all anxious to preop> 
late the accession and would have gladly accepted the Sta *-• 
accession to Pakistan if Kashmiris had wanted that. That wo«» 
have been the stage for Nehru’s attachment to Kashmir, J » 
had been an influence upon his policy, to have asserted itse« 
Once the accession became a fact, any Indian Prime Mhf® 
wou lave been as exposed as Nehru was to the compute ' 0 ^ 5 
discussed earlier , 1 which prevented Nehru from facing the ** 
o osmg Kashmir. Certainly that arch integrationist, Patel, 
a one ou o Nehru s contemporaries could have been thoug 1 
1 ' l MimS m r j n his place > would not have agreed to atf 

S W ° uW becomc beginning of India’s disinteg^ 

“ } G oontrary he, or anyone else not quite so concert^ 
wth the international repercussions of any decision, would b** 
much sooner t Jen tire stand which Nehm ddayed for & 

thwdidTn the s m,rS inte t nlal affairs had taken the grave 

*"■ -v dinien^;. 


1 See p 53 ♦ 
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ndian and Kashmiri opinion and at the same time started send- 
ig poisonous tentacles into the whole range of India’s relations 
? vlth the West. 

r In the spring the Jana Sangh, jointly with a Hindu organisation 
hf Jammu, started an agitation for terminating the special status 
-vhich Kashmir had been granted under the Constitution 
because of India's obligations to the United Nations. The 
:iJnited 'Nations had stipulated a standstill in Kashmir’s relations 
sEvith India, so that the State’s accession remained limited to 
; 'hree subjects, which was the first stage of the accession of all 
fitates, and it could not be integrated as others had been. Before 
[ ho agitation, Nehru had allowed himself to go only to the extent 
A>f persuading Sheikh Abdullah to accept the jurisdiction of the 
^Supreme Court and the Auditor-General — and this too upon 
/he representation of many people in Kashmir that in his grow- 
ing megalomania — and, some added, corruption — Sheikh 
^ Abdullah had thrown judicial and financial procedures to the 
'Winds. 

f The crisis which the agitation touched off began to boil over 
Jin the summer: Abdullah began to question the accession, and 
,in May declared that “if the accession is dissolved the respon- 
sibility is with Hindu communalists who by demanding complete 
^merger have shaken the foundations of Indo-Kashmir relations”. 
,,Most of his Cabinet revolted against him, and in a memorandum 
to the head of State alleged that Abdullah was “seeking to 
.precipitate a rupture of the State’s relations with India .... con- 
ditions of chaos are being created which would be fatal to the 
, exercise of the right of self-determination .... interested foreign 
powers may well take advantage of the situation for their own 
i selfish purposes”. 

On the face of it this last would have been a reference to 
Pakistan, but other hints were obviously involved. The Vice- 
Premier of Kashmir, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, who became 
Prime Minister after Abdullah had been deposed and arrested, 
said that an “independent Kashmir”, an idea the Sheikh had 
, indirectly started advocating, “under the influence of an 
imperial power, wall be a grave threat to the independence of 

the people of India and Pakistan Another Korea may be 

staged here as the result of an armed conflict between interested 
powers”. Tire complicity of tire USA began to be liinted at 
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clearly, especially offer a visit to ^ 

and the U S. Ambassador m New ^ ^ U$A conlri - 
rumours fattened on Indm s kn ' for observing the cease- 

butmg many members of th tliat the headquarters 

fire line. The allegation cenhe of intrigue, 

of the UN Observers t . f .v y g Embassy that 

The whispers became so embarrassing for the U.b. ^ 

it had to issue an official denial. on ly 

Wb ether the Umted States “ ^' deejer into it. 

involved in tile controversy now = ® 

Nehru had been harbouring the suspicion fo y 

ft United States was backing mldstan even « e Ann Bn »>» 

was. destroying any chance „™ld bl best to aeeept 

of time Pakistan would recognize a available. Writing to 
a compromise on such terms as ver ■- « • ^ ^ru 

India’s lepresentative in the Security Council ^ , 

said: "As for Kashmir, nothing much is happening a * 
doubt if much is going to happen in the near futa 

infonnation received from London, 1 a PP‘ ‘ ^ t hev 

Government is not at all anxious to do anything In tact t tn 
want to tone down their part and not to lmtate In* P ^ 
more than they have already done .... I understs ‘ 
United Stales are going to try' their pressure tactics - g< • 
only effect that this will have is to encourage Pakistan 
further aggression and indeed war. There are many m > 
of this happening in the not distant future. I think it sho 
made clear to everyone concerned that in this matter xvc 
not submit to any further bullying” These suspicions w 
harsh. But they were to get still more deeply embedded 
Nehru’s mind as a close parallel developed between the cours 
of India’s discussions with Pakistan over Kashmir and Pa is an 


with the United States for a military pact. 

The pact was not formally signed until May 19. 19o4, m 
rumours that it was coming became current early the previous 
Nos ember, during a visit by the Governor-General and the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan to the United States. On November 
19 the Pakistani leaders described the rumours as "absolutely 
unfounded and baseless”. But the United States confirmed them 
to the extent of saving the following dav that “the question o 
military' aid and bases was not discussed in detail”. Moscow 
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thought this confirmation enough to ask officially for a "clarifica- 
tion” on November 30 while Nelnu, less hesitant in drawing 
the obvious conclusion, announced India’s "grave concern” on 
that date. Simultaneously Nehru and Mohammad Ali weie in 
close correspondence about a plebiscite in Kashmir. As late as 
the fiist week of November the correspondence was about 
arrangements for a plebiscite: whether it should be regional 
or total, what should be the powers of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator and whether he should be Admiral Nimitz, whom the 
United Nations had selected, or someone from a smaller country 
as Nehru wanted, to what extent the state could be demilitarized 
in die meantime, how should the dislocation of the people be 
minimized, and so on. 

On December 10 the two lines of development crossed: 
Nehru told Pakistan that “it becomes rather absurd to talk of 
demilitarization (of Kashmir) if Pakistan proceeds in the reverse 
direction noth the help of the United States”, help which he 
described as “an unfriendly act”. From December 21 he stepped 
up his objections : U.S. military aid to Pakistan had produced a 
“qualitative change in the existing situation”. On January 18: 
India cannot decide about other policies until she knows 
“exactly how matters stand with regard to this military aid.” 
On March 5: “the whole context of the Kashmir situation has 
been changed”. It was only a matter of time now for the extent 
of this change to be spelt out. In March 1956, the SEATO 
Council discussed Kashmir, and Nehru riposted: “The reference 
to Kashmir can only mean that the military alliance is backing 
Pakistan”. Next month Nehru disclosed that since military aid 
to Pakistan and its membership of military pacts had “destroyed 
the entire basis for a plebiscite in Kashmir” he had suggested 
to Pakistan that talks be held for demarcating the border 
on the basis of the present cease-fire line. Pakistan denounced 
the proposal as “preposterous” and India proceeded to take the 
next step: the Kashmir Constituent Assembly declared the 
State to be an integral part of India. One day before India's 
next Republic Day, on January 25, 1957, the integration was 
formally proclaimed and the Assembly dissolved. 

The military involvement of the United States in this part of 
the world was tragic from many points of view. But it is 
difficult to determine what was its real impact on die gnarled 
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up problem of Kashmir. It is obvious that Kashmir was a part 
of the calculation in the minds of all paities. The United States 
could not have been unaware that its stand on Kashmir would 
play an important part in deciding how dependable an ally 
Pakistan would or would not be ; once it had pul down its 
expensive installation in Pakistan, and so long as it needed them 
there, it could not possibly think about Kashmir in any other 
way than it did even if it had wanted to. Pakistan s calculation, 
never obscure, was made quite obvious by Sulnawardy, its 
Prime Minister in 1957, who said: “We have given them (the 
USA) our wholehearted support, so we expect them to be 
wholeheartedly until us, and they will find that small as we are, 
they will not get greater and more loyal friends than ourselves. 
The unrest m Kashmir, one has always suspected, has grown 
directly in proportion to the availability of foreign interest; to 
the opposition in Kashmir the Pact could not have been a 
meaningless signal. Nehru of course mast have been deeply 
upset. The defence of Kashmir, if not even of India, would 
become immeasurably more difficult with Pakistan reinforced by 
American arms ; the demilitarization envisaged in the plebiscite 
plan, already delayed so long by Pakistan on its side, was now 
impossible for India too. 

But it was left to the Soviet Union to give the greatest 
elaboration to such connection as there might conceivably be 
between Washington’s policy' on Kashmir and its global strategy. 
When Bulganin and Khrushchev reported to the Soviet Com- 
munist Party on their tour of India Bulganin said, in December, 
1955: “As for the Kashmir problem it has been created by 
states which pursue military and political objectives in that 
area. On the pretext of supporting Pakistan in the Kashmir 
question, certain countries tried to entrench themselves in that 
part of India in order to threaten the areas around Kashmir and 
to exert pressure on them. Attempts have been made to sever 
Kashmir artificially from India and to turn it into a foreign 
military base .... The Kashmir Question has already been 
settled by the people of Kashmir themselves. They consider 
themselves an integral part of the Republic of India. We became 
profoundly convinced of this during our talks in Srinatrar.” 

But when all that is said the question remains whether, even 
if the Pact had not intervened, India would have agreed to face 
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the hazards of n plebiscite. In the first four years after the 
accession she was probably willing ; Sheikh Abdullah was' a 
popular- hero then and his allegiance to India had been often 
reaffirmed. But the two fatal flaws in him, his arbitrariness and 
.notions of grandeur, had earned him much hatred. His successor 
was popular for a time but in most of his defects outdid the 
Sheikh and came ' down the same way. In these circumstances 
would, any one in 'Nehru’s place have agreed to a plebiscite any 
more than Nehru, and expose the whole country to the shake-up 
which would have followed? Or would he too have found 
vvays : of; delays aiid evasion as Nehru did — and before him 
Pakistan clid during the ascendency of Abdullah? I think such 
dislinlerested attachment to the principle of self-determination 
would be hard to find either in India or any other country. 

, A small ‘ post-script to this tale of topsy-turvydom. In the 
second half of the -'fifties India and the USSR objected to the 
supply of American military arms to Pakistan; in the early 
sixties the arms came to India and the objections from Pakistan 
and China. At the end of 1959 Pakistan declared it would not 
accept any agreement about Ladakh between India and China. 
At the. end of 1962 it was Pakistan and China who announced 
the agreement and India who objected. But this of course is 
only a small, topsy within the very big turvy of a world in which 
China accuses Russia and the United States of ganging up 
against her. 


II 


As the circle of non-alignment spread, India’s diplomatic con- 
tact with a number of somewhat like-minded countries became 
deeper and broader. Nothing of very permanent or material 
benefit came out of this association. Economic links and con- 
certed action in trade were not even talked about, let alone 
evolved. Nor was its effective spread as great as in their 
enthusiasm the votaries of non-alignment claimed: Arab coun- 
tries were more united by their hatred of Isreal than by the 
practice of non-alignment ; the Africans, as a group somewhat . 
recent members of the , club, were more, boisterous than steady 
in their adherence to non-alignment or indeed to any other set 
of beliefs ; some of the most important countries of Asia are J 
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members of alliances and pacts. 

The balance-sheet does not improve if the club is re-named 
Afro- Asia: at once it loses one of its most mature and useful 
members. President Tito, and even sucb binding as the pur- 
poses of non-alignment provide; the geographical description 
becomes clearer but very little else. Non-alignment at least 
attracted suitors to its door in the days when the Soviet- 
Amcrican search for friends was more vigorous ; Afro-Asians as 
such had not even this to commend them except in so far as 
they were also non-aligned, rhe Afro-Asians played a part at 
the United Natrons. But again, really those among them did 
so who had some room to manoeuvre because they were not' 
committed to alliances. And it was far more in their case than 
in die rest of the Afro-Asians’ — far more in the case of Egypt, 
Yugoslavia, India and in the early years Indonesia, than in that 
of Thailand, South Vietnam, Iraq and in the early years 
Pakistan — that nationalism became a strong force and not only 
gave them strength within their frontiers but also significance 
outside. 

But the badge of the club added to an Indian’s self-esteem 
as lie saw the growing spread of a doctrine he could rightly 
describe as Ins own Prime Minister’s ; or as he saw the great 
leaders of many countries express feelings of comradeship with 
Nehru if they were also club members ; or, if they were not, 
hear them wish it aloud that he would be on their side. The 
sense of belonging this gave to new nations which would other- 
wise have felt more acutely insecurp is not to be underestimated. 
Hie interest of most Indians in matters of foreign policy was 
nourished by these spectacles. Thus they became more aware 
of the outside world than they might have been otherwise. 
Their interest followed the spreading circle of non-alignment. 
First it encompassed South-East Asia and the Far East. Then, 
with Nasser, it was drawn to the Arabs and with Tito to a part 
of Europe which neither colonialism nor Communist propa- 
ganda had made familiar to Asians. The first African leader to 
visit India— President Mcrutnnh of Ghana— did not come till 
t»K* hymning of 19o9, tmd correspondingly Indian interest in 
Africa was late in awakening. But when he came, so much was 
made of him as the symbol of African resurgence that some of 
the lost time was made up. 
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Tito’s; companionship in ideas: proved especially beneficial to 
Nehru, and through him to Indian opinion in general; it 
^became Va mew kind of window on Europe and a bridgehead 
for non-alignment there. Nehru acknowledged this debt hand- 
somely when he said in Parliament in 1956 that "Yugoslavia 
has become a country with which India exchanges appraisals of 
' : ;.:thc world situation, especially of the European situation, more 
: frequently almost than with any other country”. India had a 
particular reason to be thankful to Yugoslavia: when Yugo- 
slavia's Bebler was chairman of the UN Security Council in 
November 1950, he proposed privately that the whole question 
of a plebiscite in Kashmir should be postponed for five or ten 
.years ; tin spite of the USA canvassing support for Pakistan, 
Bebler continued to speak up for India. But the wider value 
of the Yugoslav association was greater. Already a bridge 
. between Communist and non-Communist halves of Europe, it 
gave- perspective to Asian and African and more especially 
.^Indian thinking about European problems. Tito also brought a 
.dynamism to non-alignment — in all his tours through Asia and 
Africa he scoffed at passive co-existence — which was never- 
theless tempered by his maturer experience of affairs. It is not 
surprising that the three ablest statesmen of non-alignment, 
Nehru, Nasser and Tito, became its inner cabinet after their 
first joint meeting at Brioni in July 1956. 

A few positive things can be said about the summit meeting 
at Brioni which cannot be said about most conferences of the 
non-aligned or the Afro-Asians. The communiques of the latter 
were generally without a recognizable purpose or direction ; 
any hatful of them could be summed up as peace upon most 
men and plague upon some. But the Brioni communique was 
among the exceptions. It spoke only about a few key issues 
and about them more clearly. Instead of formulating unobserv- . 
able codes of international conduct it urged more specifically 
the admission of China to the United Nations, the ending of 
French rule ihv; Algeria, and the unification of all divided 
countries, especially Germany, through their washes being freely 
determined by peaceful means. K . ->5 r . ; bvViiy. ' •; 

The Brioni conference brought the three men together at an 
interesting: stage in their affairs, when the two things in inter- 
national affairs which affected them most, their relations with 
5vl6'A-55.--N''' " 
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the Big Powers and of the Big Powers with each other, were 
undergoing a shift. Nasser was already the bad Arab to the 
West: he was to become even worse a week later when he 
nationalized the Suez Canal. On the other hand his relations 
with the Russians were improving. Khrushchev had picked up 
the Aswan High Dam after the Americans had abruptly, dropped 
it (another sign of the clumsiness of American diplomacy 
towards Afro-Asian countries and the smartness of the Russian 
through much of the ’fifties). Nehru’s own blood pressure ; was < 
■only just recovering from a similar spectacle : in the preceding;: 
year, while the Russians were earning plaudits for describing. 
Kashmir as part of India and for supporting the Indian stand 
•on Goa, Dulles was doing the reverse by describing Goa as a 
Portuguese province. But the more immediately relevant faefe 
tors for him were that he had just concluded a very successful 
lour of the Soviet Union, and he had begun to see the shape 
of the coming trouble with China, of which he was to give a 
public hint in the following year. The days of Tito’s serious; 
tTOuble with the Russians (which had ended in the preceding 
summer) were not so far behind him that he should have 
forgotten the sympathy and support he received from the. 
Western powers and to which he made a public reference during 
•a visit to India. But now his relations with the Soviet Union 
were much better, while his clash with China was only two 
summers ahead. For all three of them this was a time of critical.- 
reassessment; they were suitably situated for deriving the 
maximum benefit from the opportunity for multi-lateral consul- 
tations which, when seriously used, was one of the few good: 
things about being a member of the non-aligned or the Afro- 
Asian club, .. 

Certain trends in the years after .Brioni suggest that .the 
mature r counsels of Nehru, Nasser and Tito were beginning. to 
play in closer concert in the club. In the first place these three 
leaders at any rate began to give some attention to economic 
.affairs: their meeting in Cairo in November 1961, probably the 
last meeting of the inner cabinet, was taken up almost wholly 
with the need and methods of economic cooperation. Secondly. 

- they started widening the horizon of discussion at meetings: of 
. y the non-aligned, leading them away from denunciatory -rhetoric 
to more constructive . diplomacy. They began to shift: life elublk 
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attention, especially of die more impetuous Afro-Asians, towards 
the larger and more urgent task of preventing the cold war 
fiom becoming hot, even if it meaut dampening their anti- 
colonial fires a little bit. 

With Soekamo and Nkrumah, though tire guiding hand was 
probably the trio’s, they made a strong bid in October, 1960, to 
get the UN General Assembly to direct Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev to sit down and talk instead of threatening the 
peace of the world. In spite of the active opposition of the 
United States and Britain and somewhat passive one of the 
Communist bloc, they mustered a majority vote behind the bid 
which was defeated only when it ran into a piocedural wrangle. 
At the Belgrade conference of the non-aligned in September 
1961, Tito, Nasser and Nehru wei e again the three wise men; 
their counsel again was that the first task was to prevent a war 
hi caking out, not to step up die tempo of Soekamo s denun- 
ciatory dances, which were proving very popular. Nehru 
warned the conference against outdated slogans and urged it 
to realise that “die era of classical colonialism is over”. Far 
from making his criticism one-sided and propagandist, Nasser 
showed more boldness than the lest and unambiguously 
criticised die Soviet Union for resuming nuclear tests. Tito’s 
voice was the cleaiest: “The purpose of diis meeting is to 
demonstrate to the protagonists of force diat the majority of 
the world decisively rejects the use of force as a means of 
settling the various important problems we have inherited from 
the last war ..... It would be erroneous if we were to attack 
certain countries as such for purely propaganda motives instead 
of voicing our resolute disagreement with the methods applied 
by some great powers towards other countries.” The final 
communique which die conference issued, 'The Declaration of 
the Belgrade Conference”, showed this point of view to be in a 
minority ; the Declaration was more worthy of Bandung at its 
declamatory best. But, largely at Nehru’s insistence, the con- 
ference issued a separate appeal to the Big Two, more in line 
with Nehru’s, Nasser’s and Tito’s speeches. 

Would subsequent confeiences have come round to. the trios 
way of dunking, consolidating the power the non-aligned had 
already shown at the United Nations and using it still more 
responsibly on behalf of a stabler peace ? The answer is 
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caught up in "Us” — what would have happened if India’s 
defeat (and what is even more important, her sense, of defeat) y 
at the hands of China had not made her a back-bencher at such 
gatherings? Nehru’s and Nasser’s and Tito’s language might; 
have prevailed over the language of Soekamo. But tire chance 

diminished with the diminution of Nehru. India’s counsels; of ; 
moderation were going to be regarded in future not as signs of .. 
wisdom but of fear of China and dependence upon the West. 
The Belgrade-New Delhi-Cairo triangle was going to be reduced 
to an axis, meaning that for India a chapter had ended. ■ 

• ' ' • , '*• ; X V ■% 

HI " 

India’s relations with China were much more complicated than 
with the rest of the Afro-Asians ; in sunshine or rain they had 
an intensity about them, sudden gradients of affection and 
anger. At the very start of the ’fifties, a dark shadow fell upon 
them. In November, 1950, some Members of Parliament conu 
-’plained that. Chinese maps showed the boundaries of China 
on the banks of the. Brahmaputra, to which Nehru replied, with 
characteristic : irascibility : — "Map or no map the McMohan 
:Line is" our frontier and no one will be allowed to cross it.” - 
The context of that remark was already explosive ; a dispute 
had erupted between India and China about the status of Tibet. 
China had invaded Tibet, warned India that “no foreign inter- 
ference will be tolerated”, told her to keep out of “an entirely 
domestic problem of China”, and accused her of “blocking a 
settlement” India was reduced to expressing “amazement” at 
the tone and content of Chinese notes. ’ 

But at this very time, in the winter of 1950-51, India made 
a considerable sacrifice, probably the greatest she has made in 
the interests of good relations with China. During a session 
of the UN General Assembly in that winter the USA sounded 
India whether she would take a permanent seat in the Security 
Council, which obviously would' liave meant that China would 
be out of it.; But when Nehru’s opinion was asked he wrote 
back to his representative at the United Nations: ‘"We must 
stand by the People’s Government of China coming into the 
Security Council . . . India, because of many factors, is certainly 
entitled to a permanent seat in die Security' Council. But we 
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are not going in at the cost of China:” • .. 

• The roots of .this attitude, more in Nehru’s mind than of 
Indians generally., go back to a great deal earlier than India’s 
independence, back to the days of China’s struggle against 
Western dominance- : and the Sino-Japanese war. In return 
Gliiang Kai-shek became a conspicuous advocate of indepen- 
dence for India.; Bud after independence Nehru made good 
relation^ with , China an. important part of his world view. In 
die course of , the , early ’fifties he repeated this often. ‘There 
can be little doubt that the Chinese government is trying its 
best tb . be friendly, to us. I am sure that it is of great importance 
to Asia and to the world that India and China should be 
friendly. How far we shall succeed I cannot say. (But) I have 
a strong feeling that the future of Asia is rather tied up with 
the -relations- between India and China.” 

(• Nehru worked consistently to make the effort succeed. He 
had none of the hardware of goodwill diplomacy to work with: 
economic relations between tlie two countries were never more 
than rudimentary ; there was little exchange of finances, goods 
or skills. During Nehru’s tour of China in 1954, die reception 
was tumultuous — he was greeted by one million people in 
Peking on October 19 — but of promises of economic bonds 
which usually mark such occasions there was not much 
evidence. A civil aviation agreement was signed but it did not 
lead, to a great deal in the years which followed. The same day 
a trade protocol was signed in New Delhi but it provided only 
for an exchange of goods worth $ 1,240,000. Of the many dele- 
gations which went to China only one, an agricultural study 
team, had a clear economic bias and even that came back more 
loaded , with admiration for China’s achievements than with any 
suggestions practicable in Indian conditions. 

In third party relationships also China was of no great help 
to India ; the reverse is far more true. With no country, not 
even the Soviet Union, did India’s relations become better— they 
became worse with many — on account of her good relations 
■with China. But India, second non Communist . country, to 
recognize the Peoples Government, worked tirelessly; to improve 
China’s image before the United Nations and the Afro-Asians 
by proclaiming China’s adherence, jointly with India, to tlie 
five principles of peaceful eo-exislenee, the Panchsheel, enuri- 
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ciated by the two countries in 1954, of which the essence was 
mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, relations based upon equality and non-aggression, 
and a pledge not to interfere in each others internal affairs. 
India’s efforts to introduce China to the UN and other assem- 
blies continued year after year, with an ardour matched only 
by the Soviet Union and exceeded by none. 

But they touched their highest pitch at Bandung in April 
1955, the biggest gathering of the Afro-Asian countries since 
the Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi in 1947. Or rather 
bigger: there were more Africans at Bandung than at New 
Delhi, and the fanfare was far louder. It was enough to drown 
the nagging voice of doubt which in the previous year had 
been heard in die Western countries, and to some extent also 
in India, whether all w»as really lovely in the Sino-Indian garden. 
During Nehru’s visit to Peking in 1954, his attention was drawn 
at a press conference to reports in the British and American 
press, reflected a little in the Indian press also, that differences 
had arisen between him and some of tire Chinese leaders. 
Nehru permitted himself only to say that “India’s basic approach 
is somewhat different from China’s in regard to some matters”. 
But at Bandung Nehru and Chou En-lai were so close together, 
metaphorically speaking, that you could not slip a piece of 
paper between them. 

More than a little drama w r as added to the occasion by the 
crash of the Air India Super-Constellation, Kashmir Princess, 
which w-as scheduled at one stage to bring the Chinese Prime 
Minister to Bandung but on account of a last-minutfe switch 
-was carrying some junior members of the Chinese delegation. 
Reports at the time as w r ell as investigation later showed that 
flie crash was caused by a time-bomb placed in the aircraft 
during a halt in Hong Kong. The Chinese extracted die last 
ounce out of the enormous anti-Western propaganda value of 
the crash ; they were able to prove that they had given the 
British "advance warning of a plot. The result of the explosion 
was to make Bandung's welcoming embrace for Chou even 
Wanner when he arrived by another Air India plane, following 
a route and a schedule which were kept secret until he landed 
in Rangoon. It also gave added point to Chou En-lai’s sorrow- 
ful reference to "the enemies of Bandung”. 
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Chou made his enlry with just enough hesitation, as becomes 
a debutante, while Nehru busied himself as the chaperon. On 
the second or third day, when the Political Committee sought 
to appoint Thailand’s Prince Wan as the rapporteur, Chou 
stalled the proceedings by asking what was a rappertcur. He 
could not give his consent until he knew. Nehru had to take 
him aside and explain to him what a rappertcur was. As con- 
certed criticism of Communism developed, especially of Soviet 
control over Eastern Europe, Chou kept his counsel while the 
conference stood split between the "co-existence group”, which 
included India, Indonesia, Burma, China and Egypt, and the 
"collective security group” which included Thailand, the 
Phillippines, Pakistan, Turkey and Ceylon. It fell to Nehru then 
to conduct the defence of both the Soviet Union and China. 
Thus everyone was impressed by Chou’s polite imperturbability, 

India and Ceylon were at this stage quietly competing — 
Nehru a great deal more quietly than Sir John Kotelcwala — to 
float Sino-American negotiations to settle the dispute over 
Formosa, But die mists of the cold war were by now thickening 
over Bandung and initiatives of this sort were not getting any- 
where. After a few efforts had failed, Nehru invited Chou to 
a small lunch with General Romulo of the Phillippines and 
Prince Wan Wathiakon — “to introduce Chou to polite society” 
as die Prince put it — and a couple of days later promoted a 
similar lunch by the Indonesian Prime Minister. At the end of 
this meeting Chou made an unexpected announcement of 
China’s willingness to negotiate a Formosa settlement with the 
USA. A grateful assembly of Afro-Asians, who had begun to 
fear that their much-heralded conference would end up with 
nothing to show for itself, heaved a sigh of relief. Then the 
United States made its own gift to Chou. It made a prompt 
statement on Chous offer which everyone at Bandung took to 
be a curt rejection. This gave the finishing touches to the pic- 
ture which Chou, ably helped by Nehru, had been painting of 
himself : a reasonable and moderate person, much sinned 
against by Western imperialists. It is not at all surprising that 
by the time the conference ended it had become a personal 
triumph for Chou, the deb, while die chaperon receded into 
the background. 

In the summer following Bandung Menon went to Peking, at 
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Mao’s invitation, and then round the world to discuss Formosa 
in London, Washington and Ottawa. Nothing came of the effort, 
probably the last to settle this dangerous issue, but it added 
to the volume of opinion winch under Adlai Stevenson’s leader- 
ship w r as growing up already in the USA on behalf of a settle- 
ment. Bilateral exchanges between India and China continued 
to ooze the Panchsheel spirit. 

But Nehru’s thirty-year old attachment to China was to turn 
sour very soon. When exactly Nehru began to apprehend 
danger is not very clear. Soon after the attack in 1962, it 
became privately known to many that a committee of Indian 
military and civilian officials was set up as early as 1951 or 1952 
to study possible defence roads along the border, an area in 
which communications had been neglected for generations. But 
some members of the committee insist to this day that Nehru 
scoffed at road alignments which were suggested with the 
danger from the north in mind ; only those roads were approved 
which aimed at a generally opening up these remote areas to 
the rest of India. 

But even if one w r ere to go by public record, Nehru w>as con- 
cerned about this border from about 1954, the year in which the 
five principles w r ere enunciated, and w'orried about it from the 
end of 195S. A Government White Paper showed in 1959 that 
Nehru took up the question of border demarcation in 1954, 
pointing out to Chou En-lai that some Chinese maps had shown 
a WTong border delineation. Chou’s reply, according to Nehru, 
was only that these were old maps which tire Communist gov- 
ernment had not had time to revise. Nehru took up the question 
again in 1956, and according to an aide memoire Nehru WTOte 
on these talks, Chou accepted the McMahon Line as the frontier 
between the Indian State of Nefa and the Tibetan region of 
China. When the wrong delineation reappeared in some new 
Chinese maps in 1957, India was again told that Peking had 
not yet had the time to revise the maps. 

."I was puzzled by this reply” Nehru records, but not for 
Chous reply in Tanuarv 1959 brought it out into the 
^that behind the bland reassurances a dispute had been 
- U P- " As you are aware”, Chou wrote, “the Mahon 
the product of the British policy of aggression against 
( rc S I0n °f China — Juridically it cannot be considered 
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j legal.” In the meantime the Government of India discovered 
in 1958 that at the other extreme of the Sino-Indian border, 
in the Ladakh province of Kashmir, the Chinese in 1957 built 
a road across the Aksai Chin plateau which Indian maps showed 
clearly to be part of India. In 1958 India sent reconnaissance 
parlies to this remote and desolate area to investigate ; one of 
them was captured by the Chinese. In reply to India’s protests 
the Chinese came up with a claim in this area also: the road 
they declared ran through Chinese territory only, which meant 
that they had laid a claim on the plateau. 

Thereafter events were to move very rapidly. China declared 
that it “absolutely does not recognise the so-called McMahon 
Line”, does not accept “India’s unilateral claim” on the disputed 
territory in Ladakh, holds India responsible for "trespassing and 
provocation” across tire Tibetan frontier, and would hold India 
“fully responsible” for the consequences. On the one hand the 
war of speeches, letters and notes of protest continued, accom- 
panied on the Chinese side by the publication of successive 
maps which showed more and more of Indian territory as part 
of China — a Chinese map made public by the Government of 
India in the autumn of 1959 showed a Chinese claim on about 
40,000 square miles of Indian territory by this cartographic 
aggression. On the other hand with increasing clarity the threat 
assumed a military character. “Minor incidents” Nehru said in 
August 1959 had occurred over the preceding two or three years, 
but on August 25 a Chinese force more than 200 strong intruded 
into India at Longju, in Nefa and occupied an Indian post. In 
October Chinese troops entered 40 miles into Indian territory in 
Ladakh and killed nine members of an Indian patrol party ; 
ten Indians were captured. Uneasiness spread among kingdoms 
along India’s northern border which have a special relationship 
with India, and Nehru held out firm assurance of protection 
for them although it was not at all clear to many thinking 
Indians at that time whether India was in a position to meet 
these commitments. 

Two months later, following a visit to Bhutan and Nepal, 
Nehru firmed up the commitment still further. “May I repeat 
what we have already declared — any aggression against Bhutan 
and Nepal will be considered by us as aggression on India. I 
know very well what this involves. It is a very grave respon- 
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Sibility, but realising Ibis <tml ' 

ago. Nmv I want to repeat it, nolTorA\^fir5c^t^aU^JfJ»tt^V 
also because of considerations of Indfa’s $c:tiirify.*',Tbu s!ina(ic l rt:'< 
was to unfold itself most adversely later. But / tv.^^jfrse^iicabes.-. 
wore immediately apparent. One, that as /rapidly': ritl; f tad t 

mounted ten years earlier, affection for China /turiteti ttojdyyiiB; . 
sion throughout India. And two, there was ’somc.vSCCj»Uclsw»V. 
among India’s northern neighbours already about ItidtVs ability 
to protect them, and they began a process of; diplomatic., Xfe*;. ... 
engagement from India’s special .rcsportsfbfliiy. tPnwdsitlririh.^ 
In some territories the move was almost • snrreplftious; in shine." 
more open ; the Government of Nepal declared that it had rip 
border dispute with China and apprehended no danger from if. 

IV , . ■ '.$ p.;£ 

A broad and somewhat* simplified graph, drawn In the perspire-h 
live of the last two decades would show -that India’s relations : 
with the smaller countries, her interest in and Concern for the - 
/Overlapping: AfrOrAsiari. and non-aligned families, tools mi oppo- 
; ;site direction from that of her relations 'with the bigger powers;,: 
•; ,;CSp<sdS.Uy'Asifh' the -Big Two. Nehru’s imagination and emotions, 
-as well as self-interest, were engaged by the countries .which 
p like India had just gained independence and were striving to 
protect it against the tensions of . the cold war. Their nationalism; 
and India’s reinforced each, other and became a strong, influence 
upon Nehru’s foreign policy until China turned its pressure 
upon India, He saw in this nationalism the springs of their 
independence as well as the best means oF preserving it ; and 
whoever saw the same things in it and as much, had Nehru 
on Ins side in international debate,. 

But from about 1959 Nehru began to disengage himself from 
their chorus for various reasons. He was repelled by (lie undisci- 
plined enthusiasm of some of the newer countries especially 
those whom S oehirno flamboyantly described as "the newly 
emerging forces”. Secondly, he felt, as at Belgrade, that it was 
more important to help bridge the gap between the Big Two 
than to turn non-aligned conferences into reernting grounds? 
for one side op the other. Thirdly, he decided that 'discretion? 
: ;.was the better; part, :of nationalism : not onlv should he mitre 
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his criticism of the West, upon whom he would have to depend 
for help, but he should either prevent non-alignment from be- 
coming a kind of anti-Western game, which in any case the 
Chinese could play better than India, or else he should with- 
draw from the game as discreetly as he could. In the end the 
last is what happened most. 

Quite contrary was the movement of India’s relations with 
the Big Two. They began in a low key and impioved with 
time. Ardour at the start was inhibited by specific as well as 
general causes. The Communist attitude to India soon after 
her independence is reflected in the quotation from Stalin given 
at the start of this book: India was ready to be bioken up from 
within, and its disintegration, not survival, was what most in- 
terested the Communists. Those were the days when Nehru 
used to be described in Soviet polemics as the running dog of 
imperialism. But this did not last longer than the first five years 
or so of Indian independence: by that time it became obvious 
in the first place that India was not a ripe plum ready to fall 
into the Communist lap, and in the second place that Indian 
policies, far from assisting Western imperialism in any shape 
or form were probably a very sound prophylactic against it. 
Proceeding from different sources and causes Indian foreign 
policy often produced the same effect upon certain problems 
as Soviet policies. 

Then followed, in rapid succession, clear and open Soviet 
support for India on Kashmir and Goa, support for India’s resent- 
ment against American military aid for Pakistan, encouragement 
for India’s socialistic pattern of economy and for several major 
projects in the public sector (which the Americans felt a little 
self-conscious in supporting), arms aid and the MIG production 
projects which not only survived the Chinese attack upon India 
but in the light 6f that attack assumed much greater signific- 
ance ; their meaning was to become more reassuring for India 
as the Sino-Soviet rift widened. 

In comparison, Indo-US relations have developed more halt- 
ingly and slowly, with more and sharper ups and dowris. But 
their net movement was distinctly forward. Unh'l the eve of 
Indian independence,' the United States was very popular in 
India because of its support for the independence movement: 
despite the attraction Communism has for many, the • Soviet 
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Union was less popular' because of the view it held of India. 
In his first statement on foreign policy as Vice-Chairman of 
the Interim Government, Nehru rated friendship 'with Ihe Unib-A. 
ed Kingdom and the Commonwealth, the United States, and , 
the Soviet Union in that order. Certain things he found dis- 
tasteful when he toured the United States in 1949 ; it is possible 
they- confirmed the impression he had formed of, iAinericanj;; 
; economic imperialism when he was a student in 4Ettfbpe. ; ^Butv5 
nothing had yet happened which would give the United .Stdtes^; 
a lower priority in his thinking than the Soviet Union in, fact;:, ; 
he was, more openly critical of many things Russian, especially t: 
the methods of Communism, and with the Soviet Union . he 
had a real clash of national interests while with the United 
States he had none. But a clash with the U.S.A. was not long 
in coming, and when it came it was bitter: as his letters ; to - 
the Indian representative on the Security Council show, India 
believed as early as 19-50 that the United States was putting 
pressure upon India with regard .to Kashmir. - 2 • ’ 

S 'a The ; pressure, would , have; been -less .-oiFensiye , to lnclia if tlie ' 
USA had also recognized, which all Indians, do whether dr not 
they believe that a plebiscite should have been held, tlmt 
Kashmir had legally acceded to India and Pakistan’s attack 
upon it, admitted by Pakistan, was aggression. Since the USA 
did not take this view even at a time when it had no pact obli- 
gations towards Pakistan, Indian opinion could think of only 
two reasons for American pressure ; each aggravated Indian 
feelings. One was that this was retaliation! against the stand 
India had taken with regard to Korea, 1 the other that an open- 
ing was being sought in a strategic area of Central Asia, as 
part of what the UN Secretary-General, in connection with 
Korea, had already described as "the world-wide antagonism 
between the Soviet Union, and the United States”. 

From that time onwards India’s relations with the USA never 
quite escaped the net of India’s embroilment with Pakistan; 
where Kashmir left off military pacts took up. On some of his 
-Vvisits- to New .Delhi Dulles,- gave assurances which, if the climate 
' “Md . been more helpful, might have alleviated the suspicions 
a little. Apart from assurances given in private somewhat earlier, 

.‘See p. 90. 
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lie said m piiblic m March 1856 that the United States had 
mot taheri any. position on Kashmir “other than- that it wanted 
to see a peaceful settlement''. . On arms aid to Pakistan he was 
still, more categoric. "There can be 'every confidence on the 
part of India, tha be no use of these armaments in 

v-any ; v aggmsivdi^y'agmmt India. ' Pakistan knows that if that 
should happen, there will be a quick ending of its good rela- 
tions with the United Stales, and that under the United Nations 
Charier the USA would support India if she became a victim 
; of "any armed aggression.” But apart from the assurance proving 
less than a piece, of .paper in 1965 when these arms were so 
used, the climate in 1956 was far from being helpful. 

Indian thinking had barely got adjusted to US views on 
;dCashmir; wheii; Dulles ;gave implicit support to Portugal over 
.' Goa, or at least everyone in India took him to have given this 
support when he described Goa as one of Portugal Far Eastern 
Provinces. . V\ • - . 

il. Iloweyer, apart from particular disagreements about Goa 
and Kashmir and military aid to Pakistan — or Korea and 
- Vietnam; and the crises over the Suez canal and Hungary, three 
illustrations of India’s conduct of foreign policy which are dis- 
cussed a little later 1 — a much wider , and basic divergence was 
graving up between Nehru and Dulles about their respective 
v interpretations of the world situations and what needed to be 
done about it :-v. 

Upon the minds of those whom he met in New Delhi, Dulles 
left the impression that he was an earnest, sincere and very 
dedicated person who had come to a wrong judgment, about ; 
the -Asian situation and its requirements because he had viewed 
it in European terms only. He had only to acquire the feel of 
Asia, it . was thought, and the divergence between his arid 
Nehru’s ^viewpoints would narrow. And twice, after liis. tpur of 
southern Asia, Dulles said things which supported this hope.; 
In the summer e>£ 1953 he said theUnitedStaiesshpuld discard 
the appearance of giving any support to “colonialism” in ; the f 
■ Middle East and Asia, and he regretted that US ;policy had 
•become . "unnecessarily ambiguous” in allaying the suspicion 
> that America was trying to preserve or restore the old colonial ; 

. l Scc pp. 265-7 6. 
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interests of France and Britain. He corroborated that "most of 
the peoples of Middle East and Southern Asia were deeply 
suspicious” of the colonial powers, a suspicion which he said 
also extended to the USA because of her association with Britain 
and France in Na to. After this particular tour through the 
Middle East he even appeared to have acquired a healthy 
scepticism about what others had believed to be- his panacea 
for everything, a collective security pact. He said he had found 
only "a vague desire” for such a pact in the Middle East, which 
he added could not be “imposed” upon the area by the Western 
Powers. 

After another tour of Asia, in the spring of 1956, he said: 
"We need to be aware of how proud the peoples of Asia are 
to be free of foreign domination, and how sensitive they are to 
any hint of encroachments from without. Also, let us remember 
that while we think first of the danger that stems from inter- 
national communism, many of them think first of possible en- 
croachments from the West, for that is the rule they have 
actually known, at first-hand .... But none of the leaders is 
blind to the dangers of Communism.” 

These were not very different from the public statements of 
Nehru But so marked was the contrast of the actions which 
accompanied them that frustrated hope added poison to the 
discord, as it always does After the statement about colonial- 
ism came the support for Portugal about Goa, and after the 
one about “encroachments from the West” came die Baghdad 
Pact. The Seato pact followed so soon after the desire was 
expressed to cleanse the United States of die taint of associa- 
tion with former colonialisms in the area diat it led people 
to suspect that the purpose of the expression W'as only to under- 
mine the position of Britain and France and strengthen 
Americas. But whatever the compulsions upon his policy or 
the contradictions between what lie said and did, the' distance 
between Washington and New Delhi became greater 
When the British Foreign Secretary invited the five “Colombo 
Plan” countries— -the first international organization for econo- 
mic cooperation in southern Asia— India, Burma and Indonesia 
offered such fiat opposition that Cevlon, which appeared other- 
wise inclined, decided not to go to the Manila conference where 
Scato was bom. Pakistan agreed to go, and later decided to 
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join ; but: (bat, in later years, contributed more complications 
. than stability in this area. Nehru insisted that Seato “was likely 
to change the whole trend towards peace that the Geneva con- 
ference (on Indo-China) has created by its decisions”. After 
.the Baghdad Fact he said, more sweepingly: 'It is our firm 
conviction that these two treaties and similar military pacts 
do not. add to the intrinsic strength of regions in the interests 
of which they are supposed to have been devised.” 

The Seato Council insisted, after it had been in existence for 
ir two ^years, .that; '‘Communist tactics were placing increasing 

; reliance upon methods of economic and political infiltration 

JviTHo Cdunciltatttibuted this shift to collective security arrange- 
ments”; But it had always been Nehru’s contention — not borne 
O ouGby thei events^ of 1962 though again confirmed thereafter — 
hithabithe greater threat of Communism was precisely this infil- 
t”. trarioh; against which he believed military pacts with a foreign 
y power to be worse than ineffective; by weakening the sense of 
% national identification and mixing it up with imported symbols 
of power they only made the soil more fertile for infiltration and 
-Subversion. It was almost a decade later that this thought be- 
came an ingredient in American policies as well. 

But in the meantime some relief in the pressure of discords 
. in Indo-US relations came from quite unexpected quarters. Tlie 
Anglo-French misadventure over the Suez, and the overlapping 
brutal event of the Russian intervention in Hungary in the fall 
of 1956 contributed, each in its own way, to a better under- 
standing of each other by India and the USA. On the Suez 
issue Irfdia and the United States found each other on the 
same side in many UN votes, with Britain and France on tlie 
opposite side ; this was the kind of American dissociation from 
the former colonial powers which many Asian countries would 
have liked to see much earlier. On the other hand the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in Hungary caused bitter disillusionment 
with Soviet professions among many people in India ; Nehru 
V himself, after initial hesitations die reasons for which, are exa- 
- .mined later, 1 said harsher things • about the Soviet Union on this 
than on any other issue. . P ;;; V -y yv/.v ‘ . y;:. : 

Against this background when Nehru went again to the USA, 

i"' 1 Sce pp. 269-70.' 
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at the end of 1055, lie said some of die roost complimentary * 
things about Americans that an Indian statesman has ever said ; 
certainly the contrast with his own coimnerits during earlier 
visits to the USA was obvious and instructive. He found m the, 
USA more “understanding and appreciation'* of non-alignment 
than in tbe past, and sufficient sympathy for Egypt for him to 
say: “During this period of anxiety and distress the USA las 
added greatly to its prestige by upholding worthily the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations." About lmlo-US , 
relations in particular he said: “No Indian can forget that in 
the days of our struggle for freedom wc rccehcd from (the 
USA) a full measure of sympathy and support. Our two Itr- 
pubhes share a common faith in democratic institutions and the 
democratic wav of li r e and are dedicated to die cause of peace 
and freedom. We wash to learn from you and we plead for 
your friendship, cooperation and sympathy in the great task 
that we have undertaken in our own country” Similar Views 
during his first visit, in 1949, might have nipped many subse- 
quent misunderstandings in die bud. Even at d\is stage, however, 
they laid a foundation, and not a year too soon, upon which 
more could be built in the course of time. Strains did not dis- 
appear from Indo-US relations, not a bit ; since then as much 
as before, they have erupted into hot disagreement at the slight- 
est proiocation But at least theie was some cordially to record 
alongside the discord, and in times unclouded by anger it was 
possible for die two countries to see that their real interests 
,ran parallel to each other, not across. 

At the end of 1959 Eisenhower visited Pakistan, the first 
American head of state to do so. But the reaction in India was 
far from adverse : on the other hand it was noted w r ith some 
relief that in the joint statement he issued with Ayub at die 
end of this visit, the only reference to Kashmir, a heavily veiled 
one at that, w as such that no once in India could possibly take 
exception to it. His arrival in New Delhi on December 9 was 
a memorable occasion for him and New Delhi he was given 
the biggest reception India had seen At the end of his visit 
he described it as "one of the moving experiences of my life” 
and he added he was leaving India “with the warmest and 
friendliest feelings for dais great country”. Friendliness oozed 
from everything he and Nehru said to each other or jointly to 
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the world. 

For his .successor, President Kennedy, Indians had con- 
spicuously friendly and affectionate feelings: his death caused 
a genuine and widespread sense of loss. Self-interest played, 
ns it should, an even stronger part than affection. With 
the volume of economic aid expanding the way it was, and the 
Chinese stepping up their attacks, it was inevitable that Indo- 
US relations should become as close as they did in the decade 
of the sixties. More surprising was the persistence of irritants. 

Like the United States, the Soviet Union too had supported 
"India's! demand for independence in the course of the forties. 
But Moscow loo was not able to milk much credit out of it, 
and during the first five years of India’s independence there was 
a deep chill in Indo-Soviet lelations. But here the analogy ends 
and differences of deeper significance begin. The chill mostly 
affected those who understood the nature of international Com- 
munism in those days, who could place the Communist rebellion 
in Telengana in the context of Stalins predictions about the 
disintegration of India. There was no popular indignation 
against tire Soviet Union as there was against tire United States 
1 at that time and on several occasions later. The reason for the 
difference is not that if you scratch an Indian you wall find a 
Communist underneath, as many Americans used to be only 
loo' ready to believe at one time, or that — though there is some 
truth in this — the Indian leadership shielded Soviet sins from 
Indian eyes. The reasons are quite different ; some the United 
Slates could not have helped, because they were rooted in his- 
tory ; some it could have helped but did not. 

As even Dulles perceived though only for a time, colonialism 
is a greater sin in Indian eyes than Communism, and the Soviet 
Union had the image of being anti-colonial. What it had done 
in Eastern Europe was not such an emotional reality in Indian 
•eyes as what the colonial powers had done in India and the 
neighbourhood. The Soviet Union could be counted against 
these powers ; the United States could not be. The Soviet 
Union identified itself with India’s national positions on Kashmir 
and Goa while the USA did not ; this is what Washington could 
have helped but did not. The Soviet Union reaped an enormous 
harvest of Indian goodwill from this, much bigger than it could 
have only from support for India’s socialistic pretensions and 

11 
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the general similarity; between its approach rind India’s to many 
; international problems • -i t 

Because of.; these factors, whose emotion:)} pnieniinl is too 
obvious to be stressed, relations between the Soviet: Union and 
India escalated rapidly from the chill: of 
llie extraordinary warmth that has marked them for the past. 

■ ten years.. This didnot prevent Nehru from delivering gentle ;, 
reproof when. the occasion called for it. In the- summer of 1955, 
r. when the .• Soviet Union accorded him the . uncommon honour 
of arranging a rally attended by 100,(100 people for ihm to 
address — the only non-Communist visitor to be given tliis oppdr-' ; 
'\: v ttinity-'UU that time— he said by innuendo what conld not haye 
been lost upon the Russians: “We did not understand some 
of ' the . developments in your country, just as yon ihighf. not .' 
■ ' ■■lxave understood much that, we did”— thus - disposing off . some .- 
of the epithets used about him once in Commiuiisf polemics— , 
“...by learning cannot. be fruitful if it is imposed from outside"-' 
and therefore there must be “no interference with each other ' 
and' ho : attempt ;\t dominaiiOn.”. Though iale by a few days. 
Iris condemnation of .Russian. intcrs-ention in Hungaw,. \vhcn' it j 
came, was unambiguous. 1 In his address to the UN General 
Assembly in 1B60 he was strongly critical of Khrushchev's - diafi; 
tribes against the way the United Nations had worked. When 
yffhe; Soviet Union resumed nuclear tests, Nehru diclared at the 
.if Non-aligned Conference at Belgrade “this decision makes the 
situation much more dangerous. Therefore I regret it deeply, 

‘- because it may well lead to other countries also starting tests”. 
But on the whole the texture of Indo-Soviet relations has beers- 
determined more by the agreements and similarities between 
tlie h-vo countries than by disagreements or discordance in their 
overall approach to international affairs. 

. V 

Out of these three different relationships, with China, the bigger 
powers and the non-aligned, Nehru wove some specific deci- 
sions, Which thread contributed more depended upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case, and the dominant thread ; of . course; : 

•; 1 Sec p. 2G8. '- : 
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always was his own view of India’s enlightened self-interest. 
But the interplay between the three was continuous. He spoke 
up for Asian and African countries with a voice which attracted 
some attention in the world ; therefore these countries began 
to cluster around him. But the world payed him heed because 
he spoke on behalf of a growing group of countries. China 
heard him as a person who understood the Western powers ; 
the latter because he was for some years their only non-Com- 
munist window on China. Between the Big Powers also he 
was an alternative line of communication. From this resulted, 
as it was itself the result of, some of his influence with the non- 
aligned countries. The triangular interplay, while it lasted, was 
a novel landmark on the world’s diplomatic landscape, an 
Indian contribution designed by Nehru. 

Nehru started the chain of interactions when he called the 
first two conferences which made the post-war Asian countries 
aware of each other and the world of diem ; they also extended 
the appeal of the Asian sentiment to include the Arab Middle 
East. The conferences themselves could not have been more 
dissimilar. The first, the Asian Relations Conference held in 
March 1947, was attended mosdy by countries which, like India, 
had yet to achieve dieir freedom. The conference was more 
like the convention of a colourful and somewhat romanticised 
movement, and die speeches and the setting — a historic expanse 
in New Delhi overlooked by an ancient fort — were suited to 
die mood. No decisions were taken and none were expected ; 
only the sapplings of a promising sentiment were planted. 

The second, held two years later, was a very business-like 
affair. The meedngs, held in the chamber of the Council of 
Slates, India’s house of elders in New Delhi, were models of 
efficiency and dispatch ; the decorum could put many a UN 
General Assembly session to shame. Most of the discussions 
were in camera but the opening and closing plenary sessions 
were not, and they were a most impressive Asian debut in 
international concerts. Nearly all the independent Asian and 
Arab countries were present. The agenda was specific — the 
Dutch refusal to quit Indonesia — and so xverc the recommen- 
dations, both to the Security’ Council and to the participating 
countries in case the Council could not act. Indonesia would 
probably have won its independence in any case. But the con- 
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ference gave a strong push to events and the pride in his voice 
was justified when Soekarno, inaugurating the Bandung confer- . 
ence in 1955, said the meeting in New Delhi was “a glorious 
moment in our national history. Never before in the history of 
mankind had such a solidarity of Asian and African peoples . 
been shown for the rescue of a fellow Asian nation in danger”';. 
A third of the UN members were there, representing between 
them nearly half of humanity. But what is ; more^importaiif ..a; 
base was made npon which the Asian- Arah and later the. ASro- 
Asian group at tile United Nations could stand as an entity 
; which no one could ignore. For Nehru also this became ' ah 
added source of strength for the initiatives he was to take soon 
about Korea and then a chain of other issues. 'VVh 

For about five years after the trouble started in Korea, Indians 
attitude was that of a disinterested observer — sympathetic, to 
Korea hut helpless and not wishing to get involved.. India was 
aware,- because United States Secretary of State, Dean Achieson, 
had said it, tiiat tiie Government of South Korea was unsupport-' 
ed by the people ; "it would collapse within two, or three months 
wi thout the . Americans ; support”. As - Chairman of the ' U.N; ■ 
Commission for Korea, India repeated its demand, despite re- 
buffs by the North, that it should be given facilities to go in and 
■investigate whether the Soviet Union was evading the U.N. 
AResblutioh requiring withdrawal of all foreign troops. But basi- 
cally, India’s view, as summed up by Nehru in the summer of 
1950, was that though India did not approve of much that was 
happening in North and South Korea she did not think it her 
business "to interfere or intervene in any way. The fate of 
■ both these countries was tied up with larger problems and 
depended upon the solution of these”. 

When the invasion of South Korea occurred, Nehru did not 
hesitate to call a spade a spade. In July 1950, he publicly stated 
that “well planned invasion and aggression” on South Korea 
by the North had occurred. He also said clearly where he 
thought the duty bf the United Nations lay. 'If aggression was 
allowed to be successful”, he said, “the entire structure of the 
United Nations would have inevitably collapsed and large-scale 
Avar resulted. If aggression takes place and the aggressor ignores 
the United Nations', then only two choices are left: either the 
United Nations should condemn that aggressor and should try 
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io put an end to it, or it should come to the conclusion that 
it has ceased to be an effective instrument for peace and leave 
the decision of any dispute to war.” So long as the United 
Nations command, largely, organized by the United States, 
confined itself to ending aggression by pushing the northern 
forces back to the SSlh parallel, the United Nations had India’s 
moral (though not military) support. Once this task was over, 
however, India’s concern was much more that the war should 
be, brought to an end than that either side should try out its 
global purposes at the expense of Korea. 

India was . one of the few major members of the UN which 
had diplomatic relations with China, and it succeeded in obtain- 
ing^ -ah understanding \ of the Chinese mind on the conditions 
for a cease-fire 'in Korea, Some of the conditions stipulated by 
China involved a settlement of long-term issues to China’s satis- 
faction, but these India side-stepped. Instead, through its in- 
fluence with Asian and Arab members, India sponsored a 12- 
nation resolution at the U.N. seeking to set up a committee 
which would consult China and arrange discussions for a settle- 
ment. The resolution was supported by Britain but, on account 
of the U.S.A.’s opposition, rejected. On the other hand, in spite 
of :;initial opposition Britain went along with a US resolution 
naming China the aggressor, to which Nehru was strongly 
opposed ; he believed this would hinder a settlement and the 
danger of a major conflagration would persist. 

The Soviet Union, of course, was also opposed to condemna- 
tion of China. Thus India’s position began to diverge from tire 
USA’s and to resemble the Soviet Union’s, Another step, follow- 
ed when Nehru wrote to both Stalin and Acheson urging the 
■admission of China and the return of the Soviet Union to the 
United, Nations so that Big Power efforts to end the war should 
be stepped up.; to this he received a much warmer response 
from Stalin than Acheson., India deplored that instead of taking 
this promising road towards a settlement, the United States 
was insisting on. branding. China as aggressor. After the brand- 
ing resolution had been ; adopted, .Nehru's differences with the 
USA became still more pronounced; He regretted that “there is 
still a tendency sometimes to treat the great nations of Asia 
in the old way. Yet, a major ■ fact of this age is the emergence ; : 
of this new Asia. .This must be recognised if we are to deal 
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realistically with the world of today”. He deplored that the 
USA and the UN had ignored a warning against a crossing of 
the 38th parallel which the Indian Ambassador in Peking had 
transmitted through New Delhi, just as they had ignored an 
earlier impression he had conveyed that “die People’s Govern- 
ment of China is eager to have negotiations for a setdement 
of die Korean and other problems of the Far East”. As a result 
a chance of bringing about Korea’s unity was lost. 

‘India’s involvement in Indo-China is a more complicated 
dieme: for one diing, far from being over, the story is still 
riding towards ends which no one can yet see; second, the 
USA’s own position has shifted a great deal, and it would pro- 
bably accept today what India once worked for, if only it were 
available Its main ingredient, stated by Nehru in April 1954, 
was that “The conflict in Indo-China is in origins and essential 
character a movement of resistance to colonialism”. He was 
aware that the Vietminh were Communists and stated so. But 
to that he attached less importance than to his belief diat they 
were not anybody’s stooges. A united Vietnam could, in his 
view, be an eastern Yugoslavia, Communist but no cat’s paw 
for either Moscow or Peking; to help it remain so he would 
have wanted the Big Powers to abjure interference in the area. 
Hence the plan India piesented to the Geneva Conference: an 
immediate cease-fiie ; termination of French sovereignty ; direct 
negotiations for this between the parties immediately and prin- 
cipally concerned ; an agreement between the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Britain and China, supported by a United 
Nations convention, guaranteeing that there would be no inter- 
ference by anyone in the internal affairs of Indo-China. 

India had reason to be satisfied with herself when in July 
1951 the Geneva Conference produced an agreement rather 
similar to this position ; her representative, Krishna Menon, 
though virtually a gate-crasher at the conference, had played 
an energetic and constructive part in helping the agreement 
to evolve The declaration signed by the eight nations at the 
conference, including all the Big Five, welcomed the prospect 
of “full independence and sovereignty” for the Indo-China 
states , the cessation of hostilities ; the prohibition of “the intro- 
duction into Vietnam of foreign troops and military personnel, 
ns well as of all kinds of arms and ammunition” ; die assurance 
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that "the settlement of the political problems” for which the 
declaration had cleared the way, would be "effected on the basis 
of respect for the principles of independence, unity and terri- 
torial integrity”, and "shall permit the Vietnamese people to 
enjoy the fundamental freedoms, guaranteed by democratic 
institutions, established as a result of free general elections by 
secret ballot”. . 

' Today it appears to be a reasonable guess that most Ameri- 
■ cans would be willing to support tins declaration ns the basis 
for ending the Vietnam war if Hanoi and Peking would do so 
too. But in the summer of 1954, Washington gave the declara- 
tion a grudging Welcome while Moscow, Peking, Hanoi and 
New Delhi (along with London and most parties in Paris) gave 
-it' a more whole-hearted one. Whatever the reasons for the first 
three to be glad, India was because it meant that an indepen- 
dent and united Vietnam, its government formed after free 
.elections, would be able now to take its place among the nations. 
In the USA on the other hand, Dulles said three days after the 
declaration: "The important thing from now on is not to mourn 
die past, but to seize the future opportunity to prevent the loss 
of North Vietnam from leading to the extension of Communism 
throughout South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific.” India 
did not consider that North Vietnam had been lost to anyone ; 
it had been only recovered by the people of Vietnam who had 
been given a guarantee that there would be no interference in 
their internal affairs. Even less was India in agreement with 
the next part of what Dulles said : “Arrangements for collective 
defence need to be made in advance of aggression, not after it 
is under way. We believe that it will be practical to bring about 
collective arrangements to promote tbe security of the free 
peoples of South-East Asia. Prompt steps will be taken in this 
direction.” This is what led immediately afterwards to Seato, 
which Nehru greatly deplored (Moscow kept him company) 
and which become a wedge of growing dimensions between the 
United Stales and India. 



Chapter 11 

THE SECOND TWILIGHT - • ; 

THE CHESTS E ATTACK 

Sino-Indian relations were quiet in 1960 and 1961, compared 
with what were to follow soon. The exchange of notes continued 
to be furious, public accusations were worse, the revolt in Lhasa ; 
in March . 1959 added its own . complications, with the Chinese 
accusing India of complicity. But on the ground there were : 
■hardly any clashes; In a last minute summit, Nehru and Chou- 
En-lai met in April 1960. The two speeches at the airport 
' ■reception were friendly, on both sides marked by a little sadness • 
but no anger. Chou met almost die whole Indian cabinet by 
turns but the final communique recorded no agreement, not 
{... even progress towards any. AH . that the summit produced was 
; a; little summit ; it was decidedthat teams of officials of the 
two countries should meet and examine the rival claims. Chou 
made a very reasonable sounding offer that pending a settle- 
meat both sides should keep to "the line of actual control”. 
'But as die coming months were to show, this phrase was a 
trap. The officials held a series of meetings but when the report 
came out the gulf between the two sides was appalling to see. 
China; had. not only laid claim to 50,000 square miles of Indian 
; Territory. and occupied 12,000 square miles of it by force and 
stealth. It had also, by very clear implication, declined to re- 
cognize; Kashmir’s accession to India and India’s special rela- 
tionship with Sikkim and Bhutan. 

There was the widest disagreement about each other’s creden- 
tials in the first place. The Indian account of the talks says : 
'The Indian side furnished a vast and varied amount of material 
and fully established that the long traditional boundary of "over 
2,400 miles shown on current Indian maps was clear and precise, 
conformed to unchanging natural features, had support in tradi- 
tion and custom as well as in the exercise of administrative 
jurisdiction right up to 1959, had been recognised for centuries 
land had been confirmed in agreements. On the other hand the : 

""" " 163 ■/'.■V. 
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Chinese side provided evidence which was scanty, imprecise, 
-of very recent date, and entirely inconsistent in facts and argu- 
ments. . . . The Indian side also demonstrated that the boundary 
shown by them lay along the main watershed in the region and 
was the natural dividing line between the two countries. In 
sharp contrast, the Chinese alignment followed no natural fea- 
tures at all. Where alignments coincide it is along the Hima- 
layan watershed line, but when the two alignments differ it is 
because the Chinese alignment arbitrarily swings westwards and 
southwards — away from the watershed line and always towards 
India, never towards Tibet ” 

Disagreements over individual sectors were as marked and 
it became obvious that this method of discussion would not 
'produce an agreement, and many openings for discussions of 
another kind were lost before and after the fighting began. In 
March 1962, Nehru urged China to create the conditions for 
negotiations by vacating the areas it had occupied since 1957, 
because he said that though India was willing to negotiate she 
could not do so while the disputed territory continued to be 
•under China's forcible or surreptitous occupation. China reject- 
ed this because, it said, this meant vacating territory which it 
believed to be its own. In May Nehru offered that each side 
should withdraw from territory claimed by the other, so that 
the disputed area should become a no-man’s land while talks 
proceeded, and in the meantime China could have continued 
use of the road it had surreptitously built across Aksai Chin 
in Ladakh. But in June India found that China had further 
extended her encroachment in this area. In July the Chinese 
surrounded an Indian military post which was ten miles on 
•the Indian side of the border claimed by China. In August 
China proposed that discussions should start without "pre-con- 
ditions” and India replied that "discussions cannot start unless 
the stains quo on the boundary in this region (Ladakh) which 
has been altered by force since 1957 is restored and the current 
tensions are removed”. «■ 

In September Peking came tip with the suggestion that the 
armed forces of both sides should withdraw 20 kilometers along 
tire entire front “in order to ease tension”. But India found this 
•unacceptable because "it leaves the aggressor (the first time 
India used this word for China) in, possession of the fruits of 
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liis aggression”; But India offered negotiations “to define mea- 
sures to restore the slatiis quo”. Most of tins discussion was 
about the western -'sector, or Ladakh, but in. the autumn it also 
invaded die eastern sector, in NEFA and the pattern was identi- 
cal. In September and October a succession of serious border 
encroachments occurred, the first on September 8. On October 
Id; India proposed that both sides should return to the positions 
they held before September 8 and then; negotiate.; But oh Octo- 
• her 20 the massive Chinese invasion 1 of; NEF A' started. 

Certain Indian pronouncements of this period were to sound, 
in the light of subsequent events, very odd indeed; There, was: 
such a ring of self-assurance in them about India’s ability to 
defend herself that when the fighting took a drastically different, 
course Nehru confessed "we have been living in a; ivorld of 
make-believe and relied too much upon plans made in map 
rooms”. At the end of 1960, when Members of Parliament, 
hitherto, only angry about the impunity with which the Chinese 
could violate the frontiers, became anxious about the state of 
India’s defences, Nehru claimed that "at no time since indepen- 
dence have our defence' forces been in belter condition, in finer 
•: fettle, and with a background of greater industrial production 
in the country to help them than today”. Krishna Menon added, 
"the morale of our.' forces has never been higher”; incursions 
were now iiripossible,;he told Parliament in April. Five months 
/; before the onslaught, Nehru said the Chinese were getting 
“nervous arid apprehensive at our growing strength”. The reason 
:; ;: why India, .wits hot 'throwing them out was that “important 
."changes were taking place in China”; her serious food problem 
on a; famine. In May he went further: the position on 
the border is “more advantageous to India and is growing more 
^n^riiOTqadvantageous” But anxiety, and along with that some 
J.'-tfrespoiasible:. elaitfoGr, continued to mount in the country. An 
MP shouted at , the Prime Minister during a debate in the Lok 
Sabha: “You are surrendering the country to the Chinese.” Dark 
rumours gained currency about Krishna Menon and about the 
. state of the army for which some of his policies were blamed, 
that, when, the, Chinese smashed their way into NEFA -the 
: demand for his removal . became irresistible ■ ; ' ■ 

The .Chinese attack had the power of an avalanche. They 
struck at Ixuh ends of the border, in areas about 1,000 miles. 
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apart on October 20, supported by artillery, mortars., mountain 
guns and, more . deadly than their armour, willingness to lose 
,7 thousands of men in the human wave tactics they had perfected 
in Korea. Their losses were upwards of five to one but their 
numbers inexhaustible. Even so in Ladakh at least they were 
not irresistible. Most of the area they had claimed they cap- 
f:bjrdd very ighickly, about ; 14,000 s(juare miles and at points up to 
fifty miles westwards of the road they had built across Aksai 
! Ghiri. Bub bej'bnd that they were held although their attacks 
f; On ; lndiah po'sitiphs, e'specially Chushul, the highest airfield in 

■ the world, were .repeated and heavy. But in NEFA they rolled 
as though no thing could stop them. All Indian forward positions 
were overrun .in the first weelds fighting ; the Chinese threw in 
a whole division against one of the main Indian posts at Tawang. 
(A fe\v days’ lull lured, the retreating Indians forward again, but 

; -^that only : made "their- casualties higher and the debacle bigger.: 
During tire pause the Chinese improved their communications,, 
brought iip more fire-power, regrouped, and with three divisions 
launched a two-pronged offensive which at one end captured 
; Walong, a major Indian position covering the oilfields at Digboi, 
f and at the other covered almost 100 miles in three days, frontally 

■ .• assaulted prepared Indian positions on a strategic pass, out- 

flanked them with another swiftly moving force and trapped 
•the best part of the Indian forces in NEFA. Indian positions 
were falling so swiftly that the whole of Assam could have been 
cut off within a few days at the narrow neck lying between 
East Pakistan and Sikkim which joins the State to eastern India. 

. : But as suddenly as they had started it, the Chinese called off 
j; their:' offensive on November 21, and announced plans for an 
immediate withdrawal to positions 20 kilometers ' behind (that 
is on their own side) of "the line of actual control as . it existed 
between India and China on November 7, 1959”. (This is a 
phrase they had used in one of their earlier notes also, pro- 
posing that/both' sides withdraw 20 kilometers behind this 'line, 
Since India was' pfepared to negotiate if both sides withdrew 
to the positions ; held on\ September 7, ,1962, the Chinese offer 
^ appeared to be a generous one. But when the notes were exa- 
mined further it turned out that according to the Chinese inter- 
pretation the line they "controlled” in November 1959, was no 
different from llieir extreme line of claims, The implication was . 
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that they would retain most of their new gains well vest 6t the . 
Aksai Chin road in Ladakh, which they ..have done, .-while : in : 
NEFA they would withdraw behind the McMahon Line— with 
a few exceptions — because- they were walling to; xecoghize; it ; 
though they considered it illegal.) - 

Why did they announce the cease-fire and withdrawal?,. This 
question is tied up with why they attacked in. the first .place, 
and that in turn is swapped up in mystery ; the outcome of the 
fighting is strikingly clear but, its causes and course r are still, 
very largely, a riddle. However, some speculative answers feaik 
be tried out, in the light of such facts, preceding and following 
the fighting, which arc undisputed or about which some of 
those directly concerned with the fighting have lately, written.;. 
Neither speculation nor facts leave any room for doubting' 
that some of the responsibility is clearly India’s. The opposition' 
clamour which confronted Nehru is well known, and equally 
well known is his habit of yielding, to clamour when: lie. could 
not divert it. Left to ills own judgment he might have decided 
■ .to swallow Chinese : provocations on the border. .Rut, when yhe 
was faced with an intcasely vocal demand for. some action, he 
gave in. . Lt.-Gcneral Kaul, who was Corps commander, in NEFA 
at the lime of the fighting, has since written at some length ?on 
this, aspect in The . XJjntold Sidnj. 1 .The book is riddled with 
evidence which shows him to be an unworthy soldier and an 
undependable witness. But the state of public opinion in 1962 
.and.Nehnis reactions to it confirm his own estimate that “Nehru 
was aware of the mounting criticism of the people but also 
knew the handicaps from which our armed forces were suffer- 
ing., tie was,- therefore, anxious to devise some via media and 

take action, short of war, in order to appease the people I 

think Nehru framed this policy (of extending Indian posts into 
forward areas) principally for the benefit of Parliament and the 
public, and also perhaps as a strategy’ of beating the Chinese 
at their own game. He hit upon it during a period when the ' 
india-China.' relationship w>as deteriorating fast. He saw in it 
one reply to his critics. He landed in this situation due to cons- 
tant ancLunrealistic criticism from the Opposition benches & 
Parliament against the way he was handling the border situa- 

i Allied Publishers, Bombay, 1967. 
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tion, (Events then developed in such a way that they escalated 
into a clash between the Chinese and us in 1952 which came 
to everyone in India as a major surprise).” 

Fiom this and other evidence it is substantially clear that 
India also contributed to the hotting up of the dispute through 
the serious mistake Nehru made of yielding to public opinion 
instead of educating it, and through the still more serious mis- 
take by Nehru and Menon of miscalculating India’s strength 
and China's intentions. But this docs not explain why a situa- 
tion arose, and two or three years befoie the clamour in Parlia- 
ment, which increasingly came in the way of a negotiated 
settlement of what was, in the beginning, a very minor territorial 
dispute. India made several attempts to raise a discussion which 
would lead to a negotiated settlement, but she was rebuffed. 
As recounted in these pages a little later, the Chinese rejected 
one proposal after another of, reaching an agreement through 
the customary methods. At the same time, as General Kaul 
also acknowledges on pp. 324-25 of his book, they stepped up 
those military provocations which were to inflame public opinion 
in India later on and compel Nehru to choose between unequal 
military combat or the blot of cowardice ; either choice would 
mean his own and India’s humiliation, and this seemed a 
strange objective for the Chinese to prescribe since it was in 
conflict with what their relations with and intentions towards 
India had appeared to be for years. 

There are two views about this in India and abroad. Accord- 
ing to the first, which is a minority view in India but more 
widespread abroad, the Chinese had the limited objective of 
forcing upon India certain terms for the settlement of a limited 
dispute about the border. The other view, more widely held 
in India and by an increasing number of people abroad who 
weie at first sceptical about it, is that this was only a scene in 
the gradual unfolding of a global drama, or to change the 
metaphor, China made India the playground of a big time 
game, which may yet become the biggest the world lias seen 
though by that time the arena may have shifted elsewhere. 

Tlieie is also a so-called middle \ icw ; that the attack was 
part of a chain but the objective was territorial, to recover one 
by one the Vast estates on the periphery of present China which 
once belonged to or were within the sway of imperial China 
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at its lieight. But this objective is so vast that it is wrong to 
call it limited; it involves the absorption of the greater part 
of Asiatic Russia, half of Ladakh and Assam, Sikkim and Bhutan 
in addition to Tibet, parts of Burma and Thailand and the whole 
of Annam ; ICorea and, of course, Formosa. Aggrandizement on 
such a scale would involve the removal by China of so many 
and such major obstacles, such drastic softening 'up of the Big 
Two, that in the process the world balance would change in 
China’s favour. 

As the Sino-Soviet dispute developed its full height die larger 
view of the Sino-Indian became more plausible. But the limited 
view is not- implausible either and calls for a closer look. Nehru 
himself appeared to believe at one time, or at least to wish 
that everyone else would, that the dispute was no more than 
an escalated misunderstanding. The terrain was among the 
world’s most rugged and desolate, history had added its own 
obscurities, and being remote for the rulers of both India and 
China its problems had fallen into such neglect that conflicting 
interpretations could not be helped with the best wall in the 
world. They should have been resolved in the spirit of the Five 
Principles, but now that both countries were seized of the 
matter, he w r as confident that they would be. He may not have 
■washed to see the true dimensions of this trouble and, therefore, 
convinced himself that they did not exist , he must have realised 


that nothing would more surely prize open the whole structure 
of his foreign policy than a serious dispute with a powerful 
neighbour, and a Communist power at that. But he might also 
have believed quite genuinely that the trouble w'ould blow 
over. When MPs asked him in October 1960 why he had not 
told them about it earlier, he candidly said, and very likely 
quite honestly, that he thought an agreement through diploma- 
tic means was quite possible. A year later, when lie met Kennedy 
in November 1961, he did not mention any serious threat from 
China. It must have been obvious to him that the USA was 
die only country from which adequate help could come if 
Churn should him hostile; if in spite of that he did not raise 

z xrzr n rr be 

October 2, 1962. at an eleventh honr conference before fw.” 
deettM ore force ngtnnrt a Chinese pest tvhich had folded 
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into Nefa, he told a conference of. his Army commanders—that 
.hi if the testimony of Lt.-General Kaul on this point is to be 
accepted— that he had “good reason to believe that the Chinese 
would not lake any strong action against us”. 
\^^WVeh ; rheglecfe'd;;mKunderstatidings erupted into fighting, the 
Chinese might have decided to make a thorough job of it 
while they were at it; though their objectives were still limited 
only ; to the border;: That is why, after they had shown that 
they could take wiiat they wanted when they wanted it, they 
proposed a settlement of which the net effect, at least the imme- 
diate one, would have been that they would get Aksai Chin 
in the west and in the east the McMahon Line would become 
the ' accepted border. The fact could also be cited in favour 
of this view that China had been able to reach border settle- 
ments with all countries except India, which had not only 
resisted Chinas claims, as others had not, but also set up some 
new military posts in the disputed area. In any case there was 
the background of angry estrangement over Tibet. In . short, 
here were all the ingredients for a molehill becoming a moun- 
tain, and an angry and arrogant China had made full use of 
them, disregarding the feelings of an old and faithful friend; 
but a little tact and patience and all this, would vanish. So at 
letist ran the limited view— -for a time. ....... 

v But this did not fit in with three sets of facts: In the first 
place, China took no initiative to raise this matter and side- 
stepped all Indian initiatives for talks at a time when, in the 
prevailing mood of camaraderie, Nehru could have sold almost 
any kind of settlement to his country. The Chinese have shown 
considerable cunning in judging the possibilities of moods in 
other countries, and India’s during the heyday of the Panchr, 
sheet they knew better than almost any other country’s. Could 
it be that they did not wish to take up this dispute until they 
had acquired the necessary strength for their bigger strategy, • 
-for which a humiliated India could offer a very suitable spring- 
board? A;;'V 

Secondly, before; during and after the fighting, the Chinese 
turned down every offer of a method of settlement which Would 
' blur the lesson they wanted every Asian and African country, 
besides , others, to learn that China took what she wanted 
' and no one was able to do anything about it. Hence its refusal 
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‘weak’ country like India could give them no material help 
against a ‘strong’ - country like China. Finally, to divert the 
attention of her ovioi people from internal difficulties (e.g; failure 
of tlio great leap forward etc.) and give them a new unifying 
slogan; i.e. the ‘imperialist threat’; from India”, 
v . As: for the timing of the Attack and Chinas unilateral and 
sudden withdrawal, the General relates these to the beginning 
and the end of the Cuban crisis, not to any decisions of the 
Government of India. With the two Big Powers locked in a 
serious confrontation of their own China found the time oppor- 
tune for “taking; possession of certain territories which she con- 
sidered necessary for the defence of Tibet”. But she suddenly 
withdrew when she was “surprised” by the settlement of die 
Cuban crisis, for which .she "vehemently attacked Khrushchev” 
because "it thwarted her plans”. 

But whatever lie the true scale of China’s motives, the effects 
of its actions were such that even the larger purpose could not 
have been more adequately sewed by the results of a single 
action of one month’s duration. They fitted in exactly with tire 
scale of China’s ambitions as they stood at the start of sixties. 
India was humbled in the eyes of Afro- Asians, leaving China 
so clearly the top dog dial there was- no question of their being 
impressed any longer by India as the democratic alternative to 
Communist China. The proud boasts Nehru had made fifteen 
years earlier were now reduced to mocking fragments. A blow 
was struck at the Western world as a whole and a basic hypo- 
thesis of President Kennedy destroyed. The latter had said 
only a couple of years before Nefa: “We want' India to win 
diat race with China .... If China succeeds and India fails, 
the economic-development balance of power will shift against 
us.” It did, at least as far as Chinas victory in Nefa and the 
enormous demoralization in India could ensure. The club of 
the non-aligned of which China was not a member, was given 
a severe jolt by the downfall of its founder. In the years before 
Nefa it became very obvious that die Brioni trio, especially 
Nehru and Tito, were more interested in the non-aligned club 
and China in the Afro-Asian. Non-alignment was the 'handmaid 
of peaceful coexistence, therefore, of the Soviet Union also ; it 
was a factor in lowering tensions, which did not suit die maxims . 
of Mao. He was much more at home . with die more excitable 
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Afro-Asians. India became dependent upon Western military 
Help on sucb m large .scale, that .non-alignment ibecame ;for ;her 
an outdated shibboleth. . .v- ^vn - 
• The Soviet Union was exposed .to a tight dilemma: it Had to 
choose between a non-aligned “friend” and- a Communist ‘diro-: 

. ther"; it could no\ longer play with both as it could so long 
as theSinb-Indian trouble was only simmering. .Closer to India’s 
frontiers serious doubts were planted-in Nepal, Sikkim .and 
Bhutan -about' India’s ability to shield them against China:;? die. 
opinion grew among many in tliese' kingdoms that iit was best 
to come to terms with China if the fate of Tibet was to be 
avoided; By: openly -disputing Kashmiris accession to India-^; 
.throughout the: ’fifties Peking had maintained an ambiguous 
sileiice but made enough gestures to convince- India that Sri- : 
nagar’s relations with New Delhi were acceptable to China—.. 
Peking achieved a double purpose. It created the climate for. 
large-scale unrest in Kashimr, doing now what the Western 
powers had hitherto done, that is, prevent the internal situation? 
from.; settling down by keeping up the hope; of external inter- 
vention. And it acquired excellent leverage for exploiting lndo- 
Pakistani tension. Both these are processes which have still to 
run. their pdisonoUs course in full. As for the - situation within 
India’s frontiers, it could- not possibly have suited China’s book 
better. The economy: was exposed to a severe strain by adding 
the burdens -of- defence? to those of development; and in the 
resulting state of uncertainty many of die sutures of India's 
multiple society began to betray their weaknesses. 
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Non-atignmxnt suffered a sudden decline with the attack, all 
the more sudden for India’s failure to make any adjustments in 
it during the time when China’s intentions were becoming 
obvious to those who were prepared to read the signs. If some 
of the irritation in Indo-US relations, inherited from the days 
when non-alignment was a strident virgin, had been removed in 
order to strengthen India’s defence, die precipitate appeal for 
American help when the attack came would have seemed less 
incongruous. But until well into the autumn of 1962 a contro- 
versy was raging between India and the United States over 
the supply of F104 fighters to Pakistan while India was pro- 
testing that she was not able to get them. The controversy 
became sharper when India signed up with the Soviet Union 
instead for the manufacture of MiGs in India. 

The chance to improve Indo-US relations was lost when 
Nehru and Kennedy met in November 1961. Met, but only in 
the sense that they spent some time together. There was no 
meeting of minds between die youthful new President and die 
ageing Prime Minister. No disputes erupted, but no under- 
standings were arrived at either ; Kennedy described the meet- 
ing, according to Schlesinger, as “a disaster . . . the worst head 
of state visit I have had”. Five weeks later Indian troops entered 
Goa, the United States disapproved of the action very strongly, 
and relations with India took another downward plunge. Thus 
non-alignment, instead of being adjusted in the direction indi- 
cated by the impending Chinese attack, veered in the opposite 
direction, as so often in the past. But now all of a sudden, 
MiGs and Goa notwithstanding, it had to make a right about 
turn. The grin on Mao’s face could be seen from New Delhi. 

Nehru's immediate predicament was softened by two factors. 
The United States had not only a very understanding and 
sympathetic President in the White House, but Galbraith m 
New Delhi — there could not have been a better combination 
for ensuring that no one would jeer at the fallen idol. Secondly, 
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n few ; GhWna, giving India a lesson in non-alignment, chided 
. Britain for supporting India : “. . . it would, be most detri- 
V>mental”,\said Nkrumah 'to Macmillan "if the impression were 
. fbreated that Commonwealth members did not judge each issue 
■ • independently but instead sided automatically with a fellow 
Commonwealth country/’ •' 

; Precisely in the manner that, in slightly different circums- 
tances, ' Nehni might have done it, Ceylon’s Prime Minister, 
; ; '.•■Mrs'.;' Bafid.mnaike,';oalled a select conference of the non-aligned 
— Burma, Cambodia, Ghana, Indonesia and the UAR, apart 
, : from Cdylon— to consider how. they could mediate between two 
leading Afro- Asians. The sum total of their neutrality in this 
./. particular dispute was -regarded by India, though she could 
not sav so, with about ias much satisfaction as India’s must have 
been regarded by the USA in some of its disputes with tire 
Soviet Union. The presence of only Burma and Egypt fit the 
>/ Colombo Conference aroused no misgivings in India; the rest, 
were believed to be cither pro-Peldng or afraid of it. A strong 
delegation from Pakistan hovered in the wings, voicing Peking’s 
opinions as much as its own. 

But in the course of the discussions the strength of the main 
India’s argument proved inescapable : that the only fair basis 
for negotiations would be that without prejudice to its case 
China should vacate what she had captured by force ; otherwise 
the negotiations would be held under duress and therefore 
would be unacceptable to India. This point Was reflected, in 
the Colombo proposals, as they came to be called because of 
/ the meeting place; with a few clarifications, supplied to India 
by the authors, they were accepted by India on condition that 
China would also accept them in toto, including the clarifica- 
tions. China regarded these as “pre-conditions”, and would not 
go beyond accepting the proposals in “principle”, an euphem- 
ism, for rejecting them. That is where matters have stood since 
then, with no hostilities but no progress towards talks. ‘ 

By themselves these events would have been enough to give 
China a strong entry into the affairs of. the sub-continent, ; but 
the Western powers also succeeded in giving Peking a hand. 
Indo-Pakistan relations b^ing in the state they, were/ China 
mid Pakistan were drawn together by their shared hostility 
• towards India. China had already shown : her willingness to 
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play a forcing game by demolishing any ' expectation- India 
might have had of Chinas support on KashmirV'To i’ahislan 
China gave a strong nod of recognition by inviting; negotiations 
in the summer of 1962 for demarcation of the border betiyeen 
China and that part of Kashmir which is controlled by Pakistan. 
China had made it clear that the agreement would be provi- 
sional and "after the settlement of the dispute over,, Kashmir' 
between Pakistan and India the sovereign authorities Concerned 
'shall reopen negotiations with the Chinese government”. India 
might have been well advised to be content with this. But she 
protested to both China and Pakistan, and to the former made 
the further complaint that Peking had reversed its recognition 
of' Kashmir’ accession to India. China replied, as expected, .that 
India “was seeking to make use of the boundary question to 
sow discord between China and Pakistan”. This was a .clear 
enough hint to Pakistan of the strategy it should follow. : If 
there were any gaps in it, the Western powers filled them. 

True to the curious pattern of India’s relations with the West, 
that whenever they begin to improve something happens to push 
them back where they were, Britain and the USA jointly though: 
unwittingly brought the baleful influence of Peking to bear 
still more clearly upon the Indo-Pakistan equation. The two 
Western powers not only gave India military help against China 
but, while the fighting lasted, political support also -to. ensure 
that Pakistan would not open, up a, second front. Kennedy; and 
Macmillan requested Ayub in waiting not to press the Kashmir 
dispute while The Bino-Iudian fighting lasted;:, Pakistan’s assur- 
ance was- not; wholehearted. But India? had reason to be sure 
that, there. -was no danger of any adventure by Pakistan, and 
large numbers of Indian troops were moved from Kashmir and 
Punjab to Nefa. . • • • -v?,? 

But as soon as the fighting -ended the political pressure of 
the West was turned upon India? Pressure is not a misplaced 
rvbrd here:. Nothing less -was involved in getting India to agree 
to talks on Kashmir and other matters with Pakistan; just at 
this time India would have rattier avoided the talks'as they : 
would have the effect— which is precisely what they did— of 
making China a still more palpable presence at the table But 
Averel Harnman and Duncan Sandys, U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State and the British Commonwealth Secretary respectively- 
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jointly/pressed Nehru to agree to immediate talks with Pakis- 
ytan, fivst. behveen 'Ministers .and tlien at the summit,- so that, as 
■ the draft announcement (agreed betvveen. the two countries 
staled at the end of November, . "a renewed effort should be 
made to resolve outstanding differences between die two coun- 
tries on Kashmir and other related matters so as to enable 
India arid Pakistan to live side by side in peace and friendship”. 

The talks could not have got off to a worse beginning. The 

-meet in Rawalpindi early in die 
- 'morning on 1 December 27. The previous evening there had been 
the: customary' exchange; of hospitality and civilities. But at 
about ten that night the Indian delegation, back in. their billets, 

. were amazed when < told that- the Sino-Pakistan border negotia- 
: tions to which India had objected had not only concluded but 
resulted, in . an agreementihvhich would give Chiiia a slice of 
.Kashmiri (The agreement "was announced about half an hour 
earlier, a gbod T example- of the affrontery of Chinese timing (arid 
whether it was only Chinese or Pakistani also was one-of the 
many doubts in the minds of the Indian delegation).; The Pakis- 
tan Foreign Secretary, Dehlvi, widely known as the head of. a 
. China lobby in his ministry, dismissed the timing as something 
which had ' "just, happened” 1 ivith “nothing sinister in it”. But 
the Indian delegation had to consider seriously whether it 
. .should; go into the Conference room at all.- 1 - ». » -wl • : 

Opinion in favour of a low posture prevailed and the talks 
began. Not only began but lasted three days; Not only-that but- 
hatched successive’ rounds of meetings ; for four days in New 
Delhi . in January 1963 ;- . three days:. in Karachi in February ; 

- three days in Calcutta in March four . days in Karachi in . April; 
two days, in New Delhi in May ; ; in this last round they. fizzled 
out. During the' third round, in February,- it appeared that, the 
discussions were getting somewhere. They- had moved off from 
the preliminary skirmishes in which . India’s attempt was, to give 
a higheri: priority.!, to; “other related matters” and Pakistan’s to 
shove .them aside until agreement was reached bn Kashmir. In 
the second round, in New Delhi, in January; they had also got 
over the next big hurdle of Pakistan insisting that it would be 
satisfied with nothing less than getting Kashmir in one way or 
another, and’ India making it plain that nothing of the kind . 

. was going to happen. When the two sides met- for., the third 
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time they took up the only approach which has appeared 
practicable to many people in India and perhaps to some in 
Pakistan: that Kashmir should be divided, each side more or 
less keeping what it had. What they now. began to talk about 
was the actual line of division, and optimism raised its little 
head gingerly when India agreed to see whether Pakistan could 
be given something out of the areas on the Indian side of the 

cease-fire line. •• .V**. . r '\v 

■ ■ ■. Maps ? were taken out, lines were drawn, and to the surprise ; 
of public opinion in both coimtries, sitting after sitting for the, : 
three days in Karachi ended in public expression of extreme 
politeness and cordiality towards each other by the two Foreign 
Ministers. Alternative divisions were , discussed in some detail. 
India proposed a line which would give Pakistan 2,000 square.:; 
! hniles from the .Indian side of Kashmir, leaving about 50,000’* 
square miles to India and about .35,000 to Pakistan. But when 
the examination proceeded it turned out that Pakistan’s view, 
of divisions was something quite different: it would leave India 
only a couple of thousand square miles of Jammu, giving to 
Pakistan not only the whole of., the Kashmir Valley which is : 
predominantly. Muslim, but the whole of Ladakh . which is 
Buddhist and nearly the whole of Jammu which is Hindu. It 
was only a matter of time now when the talks would again 
- break out into a rash of disagreements and denunciations. This 
happened in New. Delhi in May. 

Within a couple of months of this failure the expected 
became obvious : that the only winner in this game was China. 
The hopes aroused in Pakistan (and the disturbance released in 
.Kashmir, , as events were very soon to show) by the Western 
intervention failed, leaving behind a trail of bitterness — in 
India because the talks were started at all, in Pakistan because 
India’s:’ atm was not twisted any further. So Pakistan's eyes 
turned rapidly towards the nearby neighbour who had been 
looming larger and. larger on the Himalayan horizon in the 
past couple of years. President Ayub declared in the beginning 
of July that if India continued to receive military hardware 
from the: West, Pakistan would be compelled “to take refuge 
under China”. His Foreign Minister went a step further: 
^(postulating: the Imaginary possibility of India attacking Pakis- 
tan, he said: “Pakistan null not be alone if she becomes- the 
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victim of any aggression. It would also involve the largest state 
in Asia." Neimt described Pakistan’s "wooing” of China as "one 
of the worst examples of blackmail”. But that neither deterred 
China from responding, nor was it expected to. 

Whnt is more surprising is that it did not deter the United 
States ami Britain from trying again in July and August 1963, 
after the bilateral talks between India and Pakistan bad failed, 
to get the two countries to agree to mediation over Kashmir. 
President Ayub made his acceptance of the proposal conditional 
upon "a categorical commitment by India” that it would abide 
by the mediator’s verdict and would agree to settle the issue on 
the basis of self-determination. Nehru on his side did not 
appear to object to mediation so much, if a suitable mediator 
‘could be found, as he did to what he knew to be Pakistan's 
purpose in agreeing to mediation, lie rejected any proposal for 
the Valley of Kashmir cither being divided between India and 
Pakistan or placed under the joint control of the two countries 
or internationalized. In announcing his rejection he confirmed 
that when he did at one stage agree to discuss the division of 
Kashmir Pakistan laid claims to the entire watersheds of 
Chenab, the Jhclum and the Indus rivers, which constitute 
between them virtually the whole of Kashmir. 

Nehru also scouted the Western expectation that if only the 
problem of Kashmir were settled, Pakistan would stand side by 
side with India to oppose China. "We used to be told by many 
friends, even by friends in Pakistan, that n settlement of the 
Kashmir issue was essential to the interests of the joint defence 
of the two countries. At one time Pakistan made a grievance of 
the fact that while she was offering joint defence to us we were 
not Willing to accept it. That the proposal for joint defence was 
no more than a propaganda stunt has now been made perfectly 
clear by the statements of Pakistani leaders. They have publicly 
declared that even if the Kashmir issue was settled amicably, 
Pakistan would not go either to the defence of India against 
China or change her friendly relations with Peking.” 

Nehru’s complaint was not entirely fair to Pakistan insofar as 
the earlier offer, if it existed, was made by Pakistan at a time 
when India had not yet suffered its humiliating defeat at the 
hands of China ; after the defeat it was unreasonable to expect 
any neighbour of China to put its bet upon India. Nevertheless 
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that the resulting furore would convince New Delhi that what- 
ever good the Kamaraj p\an l might do elsewhere, in- Srinagar 
the iron rule of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed was indispensable. 
On December 26. there were huge demonstrations, first in the 

• mosque - and their in the streets of Srinagar, and large-scale 
.. : arson against conspicuous property owned by Ghulam Moham- 

rned. The trouble weiit oh for over a week; the Bakshi had 
released forces (if he had' engineered the theft) which he was 
unable to control. On January 3 the relic was mysteriously 
restored 1 to its rightful place but by that time rumour was 
ready to play the second act. Suspicion spread through the 
QftbWn) ThatS the' ^ felic hhd. been; replaced by a fake. The agitation 
^.didinot /assume an overtly anti-Indian character; in fact, the 
'/ committee - conducting It asked "for ever-increasing intervention 
■ ’;1iy New T>elhi . arid rule, by tlie President to replace die rule of 
The clique Ghulam Mohammed had placed in power when he 
{{resigned office himself under the Kamaraj plan. But anti-Indian 

• overtones, quickly appeared when elements . in favour of 

• Kashmir’s accession to Pakistan took a band. The united "front” 

{ of the agitation was a demand for die release of Sheikh 
y Mahammed Abdullah, imprisoned in Kashmir for the preceding 
{eleven years. But behind the front there were' larger purposes 
{ as well, .v' " • - - .. V- • ' -'A. V v\. . . 

. ■ ' On January 25, the agitation became violent and: four people 
were killed in police firings. This produced a chain reaction in 
: distant eastern India and still more .‘distant East Pakistari v In 
.Both jiarts the most serious communial rioting since : 1950 

• erupted, claiming perhaps 2,000 lives in the first three months : 
of 1904. Infuriated by allegations that Islam was being 
tampered yyi di in Srinagar, Muslims of Khulna in East Pakistan . 
attacked . Hindu localities, killing 29,; according to East Pakistan 
Government but 200 according to the Indian Governments 
•estimates./ On January 11, : serious counter-rioting occurred in 
Calcutta and the police opened fire more than fifty times in a 
single day. Indian official casualty . estimates were 208 killed by 

- mob • violence arid 56 in police ) action ; Pakistan’s estimates : {. 
500 killed. The next step in the chain was rioting in Naryaw 
ganj in East Pakistan. Casualties; 150 according to the East 

1 See p. 192. 
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Pakistan Government, 1,000 according to Reuter. Retaliation in 
India followed in the steel ton ns for Jamshedpur and Rourkela. 
More than 250 persons, nearly all of them Muslims were killed. 
In East Pakistan by this time the rioting had developed into a 
general attack on non-Muslims and about 75,000 non-Muslim 
tribesmen fled into the eastern States of India, particularly 
Assam * about 20 0 00 of them were Roman Catholics and 
15,000 Baptists. From these instabilities much graver events 
were to flow in 1965, with Kashmir as the immediate provoca- 
tion and Peking providing skilful instigation. 

Other effects upon India’s domestic economy and politics 
were equally severe. The most -drastic chapter of the Constitu- 
tion, containing emergency provisions which, for all practical 
purposes, give the Centre the powers of a unitary government,, 
was brought into play. Powers were assumed over the citizen 
which the normal provisions of die Constitution specifically 
prohibit. Included among these is the power of summary arrest 
and detention with no right of appeal to courts, not even for 
tlie enforcement of Fundamental Rights which are among the 
entrenched clause of the Constitution. A rigorous “code” was 
clamped down upon the Press. At the time they were imposed 
these restrictions were generally accepted as essential. But 
when they continued month after mondi, and got two more 
leases of life as a result of Pakistan’s attacks in July and 
September 1965, public resentment against them began to 
mount From die end of 1965 they became, along with the 
spiralling of economic distress, a powerful aid for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Communists. Although split among themselves into 
pro-Pekmg and pro-Moscow factions, die Communists not only 
could come together on these two issues but draw all other ele- 
ments of protest together in “united front” agitations against 
die Government 

The financial burdens of the emergency also began to spell 
themselves out immediately. In the state of emotionalism 
released by the Chinese attack, the Government decided that 
the pace of planned investment need not be slackened to meet 
the more urgent demands of defence. The defence budget for 
1963-64 went up to $ 1742 million, an increase of 13 per cent 
over the previous fiscal year (aldiough even at this increased 
figure it was less than 5 per cent of the gross national product). 
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A five-year defence plan was drawn up which would cost 
$ 10.000 million, 12 per cent of it to be met out of foreign 
assistance and all the rest from home-grown resources. But at 
the same time capital outlay on development was also pushed 
up by a little under a third to $ 1654 million. The 1963-64 
budget slapped on new taxes which amounted to over $ 550 
million a year ; this was almost three times the previous highest 
taxation figure for any year and about four times the average 
of the picceding two years. The strains imposed upon the 
economy started showing their effects only a few months later. 

In politics, the shock wave of the Chinese attack was imme- 
diately felt in the most appropriate quarter, in the Defence 
Ministry and by its political head, Krishna Menon. There had 
been demands for his resignation even earlier, but these had 
mostly come from the right wing of Indian politics. By then he 
was intensely disliked for his suspected sympathies with 
Communism, for his playing down the threat from Communist 
China, for his lukewarm attitude to die suppression of Tibet, 
for his endless baiting of the Western powers because of their 
military alliances with Pakistan, whom Menon is quoted to have 
once described as India’s enemy number one, not China. But 
so long as these attacks came only from the Bight Krishna 
Menon was safe. The Left reaction in his favour was equally 
strong and Nehru had no difficulty in playing off one against 
the other. His influence on Nehru’s foreign policy was also not 
unpopular. Sympathy for China was so widespread in India 
for so many years, and die dislike of Pakistan so intense, that 
Krishna Menon, in fact, rode a popular wave when he gave 
fritha’s defences an orientadon towards Pakistan and away from 
China. Nor were the Western powers so popular in India that 
any one who baited them should be unpopular. 

But the balance suddenly turned against Menon when the 
attack came from China, not Pakistan. He was no longer able 
to draw upon his popularity with the Left. When in the course 
of die fighting, it was discovered how terribly ill-equipped the 
Indian forces were, die one claim Menon used to make fell to 
pieces : that he had modernized the force’s equipment, and by 
transferring many defence-oriented industries to the public 
sector, especially by>placing them under die charge of Lis own 
Ministry, he had given the forces a good techno-industrial base. 
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certain concessions and licences to this firm. The charge was 
pressed in Parliament with meticulous detail, an inquiry into 
the Ministry’s : dccisions was demanded by the Opposition on 
the floor of the House and by critics within the Congress at 
closed-door meetings of the party. Once more Nehru tempo- 
rized, but ultimately lie had to yield and in the summer of 
1903 Malaviya resigned. " . v-. •• 

; ’ * U pon ■ the ; ‘demoralized Congress and especially the Prime 
Minister, : tliti : Opposition showered some further heavy blows. 
On May; -19 the Congress' suffered severe reverses in three 
.critical^ bye-elections to Parliament. As indications of the 
decline of the Congress since the attack by the Chinese began, 
?;tliese,' v reviirs<» WerS > shocking. One of Nehru's most vitriolic 
criticsi v'Achar>a Kripahini, standing as a joint candidate of most 
of the non-Communist Opposition parties, captured by 55,000 
Voles — ^ and 'from a Minister/ a senior colleague of Nehru — 
.a ; Seat which the Congress had held by 17,000 only a year 
earlier. On the same day the Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting lost by '57,000 votes to the stormy leader of the 
Socialists; Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, a seat which the Congress 
had earlier held by 14,000 votes. In Rajkot hitherto a strong- 
hold 'of the Congress Party, the General Secretary of the 
Swatantra parly, Minoo Masani, took by about 47,000 votes a 
seat- held with a majority of 41,000 by U. N. Dhcbar, at one 
time President of the Congress. : 

• The Congress also secured a notable success on the same 
day. One of its little known candidates defeated the ’General 
Secretary of the Jan Sangh by 60,000 votes in a constituency 
which one year' earlier had been won by the Jan Sangh by 8,000 
votes. But the demoralization in the Congress was such that - 
the impact of the defeats upon its morale was' much more than 
of the success. The message went home that, unless the party ’ 
picked itself up quickly it would probably go down in the 
deluge of disaffection which had been released by the defeat 
suffered at China’s hand. ,*.* .C-r. J"' 

' The Prime. Minister; appealed to his colleagues “to -go to the 
people to preach principles of the Congress” and "to pull the 
Congress out of the rut into which it had got in many places 
in the country”. To his warnings were added those by 
K; -Kamaraj, Chief Minister of Madras, a name so far not very 
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Mandloi, and the Prime Minister of Kashmir, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, 

In choosing replacements Nehru took a few other steps to 
improve the image of the Congress. With Menon and Malaviya 
out of power and in disgrace, the confusion in the Left-wing 
of the Congress was so great that there was a clear possibility 
of excessive resurgence on the Bight; the imbalance would 
not have been good for the Congress or the country. Nehru 
brought T. T. Krishnamachari into the Central Cabinet as 
Finance Minister in place of Morarji Desai, the latter a rigid 
Rightist, the former at least mildly popular with the moderate 
Left. More convincingly Nehru made Ashok Mehta Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission, next only to himself 
' as Chairman. Ashok Mehta’s Praja Socialist Party split on this 
issue between those who believed that a reformed Congress 
was still the best party for the country and to reform it a service, 
and those who thought it so irretrievably Rightist that India 
would never recover its socialist direction unless the Congress 
was thrown out first. In the choice of the States’ Chief Ministers 
ideological preferences were not very clear. But it did happen 
as part of the chain of events released by Kamaraj that Uttar 
Pradesh, a political heavy-weight among the States, acquired 
a mildly Leftist Chief Minister, Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, wife 
of the Opposition leader, Acharya Kripalani ; and Kashmir 
acquired G. M. Sadiq, who was at one time believed almost 
to be a Communist. 

A few months later, in January 1964, the Congress gave itself 
another doze of its indefinable socialism when it met at Bhu- 
vaneshwar in Orissa and adopted a resolution which the party’s 
Left now quotes almost as often as at one time it quoted the 
Avadi resolution. At Bhuvaneshwar the Congress once more 
mixed emphasis upon “continually rising levels of production’’ 
with its oft-repeated ideological programme ; to that it now 
added ceilings upon private incomes and property, especially 
inherited wealth and urban property. It did not go as far as 
Menon, Malaviya and some others wanted it to go when they 
demanded nationalization of banks, state trading in all essential 
commodities and the taking over of rice mills. But it did recom- 
mend that a larger share of capital gains should be secured 
by the State and a much larger proportion of unearned income 
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should be appropriated by it. 

Whether the Kamaraj plan and the Bhuvaneshwar resolution 
achieved their slated purposes is extremely doubtful. The social- 
ist rhetoric of Bhuvaneshwar remained only rhetoric, as earlier 
of Avadi. The Kamaraj plan became an important link in a 
chain of c\ ents which was to help India cope with the dreaded 
question “After Nehru, Who?” in the summer of 196-1. But 
there was no sign in the year between the making of the plan 
and the death of Nehru that die Congress Party’s contacts with 
the people were any more vital now or that there was any more 
sense of purpose and direction in the party’s affairs. In fact, the 
Kamaraj plan itself became a victim of that civil war in die 
party to end which was one of its principal aims. It may not 
be true but it began to be whispered — to be shouted a year 
later — that Nehru used the plan to oust from office anyone who 
could have taken advantage of Nehru’s growing physical weak- 
ness and ease him out against his wishes. 

In the States the successors jostled each odier shamelessly 
and openly. The outgoing Chief Ministers of U.P., Orissa and 
Kashmir only allowed their own devoted followers to succeed 
them In Gujarat, a worse case, the hand of Morarji Desni — 
himself one of die trophies of the Kamaraj plan — was seen in 
the downfall of the Chief Minister, Dr Jivraj Mehta, later India’s 
High Commissioner in London, who was very close indeed to 
Nehru , his successor was a nominee of Morarji Desai. In Keiala 
a factional dispute brought about the downfall of the Congress 
Government What was worse, Nehru continued to look with 
indulgence upon unmistakable signs of corruption in high places 
in the Congress and its governments, signs winch were a great 
deal more responsible for the decline of its prestige than any 
defeats inflicted upon it by the Opposition parties. The plan 
did hardly anything to stop the disintegration of the Congress 
which, although noticeable for some time, was gi\ en a powerful 
push by the Chinese attack. 


The blow Peking dealt India’s Communists was also serious 
For some time die party had been obviously under die strain 
of tl» Sino-Soviet conflict. But iu Ap„l mi ,t made a st rTng 
bid for umty by electing a eentenst, S. A. Dange, as its chair- 
man and as its General Secretary- E M. S. Namboodiripad, the 
best known among the moderate leftists, if such a term ma^ be 
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used in the constantly splintering spectrum of Communist 
policies. But the bid stood little chance of surviving the new 
strains created by the Chinese attack. Within a few days of the 
invasion of NEFA, 8,000 demonstrators mustered by the Jana 
Sangh and P.S.P. wrecked the Communist Party office in New 
Delhi. The next day on November 1, 1962 the National Council 
of the party issued a strong statement condemning “Chinese 
aggression” and fully supporting the Government of India’s 
view that discussions with Peking could take place only when 
the Chinese withdrew from areas captured by them after 
September 8. It described Chinese claims upon Indian territory 
as "completely untenable” and said the crossing of the McMahon 
Line “under any excuse or pretence whatsoever indisputably 
constitutes aggression.” 

But before this statement could succeed in convincing the 
country that the party was nationalist before it was Communist, 
three important members of its left faction resigned from the 
Central Secretariat and even Namboodiripad asked to be re- 
lieved of his post as General Secretary. No statements were 
issued by any of the four but enough was known about their 
departure to convince i the country that at least some in tire party 
were not to be trusted as being wholeheartedly behind tire Na- 
tional Council resolution. There were few protests when, as the 
Sino-Indian conflict proceeded, more than 350 Communists were 
arrested throughout India. Within the party the schism became 
wider, not narrower, and in tire autumn of 1964, total. On 
September 8 the Communist group in Parliament split between 
its left and pro-Peking wing and the right wing which, in the 
Smo-Soviet conflict, was doser to Moscow. Namboodiripad 
also broke away from the C.P.I. and formed the Communist 
Party (Marxist-Leninist). 

The breakaway left group in Parliament, led by A. K. Gopalan, 
took away sufficient members with it for the Communist Party 
to lose the distinction of being the largest opposition group 
and for its leader to lose his position as Leader of Opposition. 
Both positions were now taken by the Swanlantra Party. The 
National Council lost nearly all its Left-wing members who at 
that time constituted only about a third of die total strength 
of the Council but in the coming months were to demonstrate 
that they had a greater capacity than the Right-wing to build 
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up their cadres among the people and to mobilize support. 
Certainly it was the Left-wing, not the Right, which became a 
serious threat to political stability' 1 in ' certain : parts of India 
when Nehru’s daughter became Prime Minister. 1 

The last years of Nehru’s life were, indeed, dark; . They were, 
burdened as much by the weight of adverse events as by the 
mood of pessimism which swept through the country as Nehru’s 
health visibly declined and his grip on affairs grew weaker. The 
air in Delhi caught his sickness. Only nine months before: his 
death the Congress had shrunk back from the very thought 
of his resigning under die Kamaraj plan. But this was, in fact, 
only a piece of hypocrisy. Among the top leaders of the party 
there was more jostling to be first in die line of succession to 
him than sorrow at his decline or sincerity in the wish that he 
would continue for some years longer. A few might have 
genuinely hoped diat he would, because they were frightened 
at die prospect of a war of succession and could not see who 
die winner : would be. But generally in . die country the mood 
liad been and for some time— -it had started corning to die sur- 
face . well before the Chinese attack— -that a younger leader or 
at least someone more fit in body and resilient m niind should 
take over. • / V. v ' Ay : - =y'A;AV -'.A a A-, 


The surest sign of the cOuntiy’s sickness, as a result of Nehru’s^ 
was the widespread brooding over drawbacks, a tendency to 
cry louder and more often than die circumstances called for, 
to magnify each failure and defect and to overlook what had, 
in fact, been achieved: Perhaps this was only the lassitude 
which 'follows an' extraordinary exercise, specially of the emo- 
tions^: such ,as ;: had occurred in the immediate wake of die 
Chinese attack. But even people who had reason to know better 
completely gave up faith in the country’s future. Foreign policy 
for example, ivas loudly declared by everyone to have been a 
bigger failure than it was. Grief over the lack of support for 
/India from the Afro-Asian countries was so great that few people 
found the time to notice how direedy as a result of the dis- 
Z 7 nt ^°^cy Practised by China, India had now acquired/ 
thc^opportumty of developing close and friendly relations and. 

. ^at is more important, a community of interest with both die; 

A^Scc tile last copter. Uncertain India. 
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super powers. This should have far outweighed the effect upon 
morale which the Afro-A.sinns’ indifference to India’s fate should 
have hadjbutit was hot'; allowed to. The riots of 1964 1 were 
Regarded ''almost with^the.;sarric sense of despondency as those 
seventeen years- earlier at the time of partition. The country’s 
''disirtfc^Udp.was-.-lJeIteve‘d-- : imminent because it was feared 
thabjcfliAic^hTid'/.reli^dus^ifisions would take the place of the 
liriguishc which had ; been tamed during the catharsis of the 
formation oh linguistic 1 states. 

ThereAveire, indeed, t Some genuinely troublesome omens. Tire 
dciftarid for a Piurjnbi-Spenking Stale was beginning to assume 
a 'communal vcbiduf ; opposition to it was becoming concentrated 
among the Hindus, support among the Sikhs. Successive threats 
of self-immolation try fasting were being held out by the leaders 
of the Sikh community ; and some Hindu leaders were threaten- 
ing do retaliate in kind. A Sikh leader was attempting to make 
‘the demand for a Punjabi-speaking State an international affair by 
threatening to die unless “some friendly country' like Britain 
came in and raised the issue in the United Nations". In 1961 
the dispute between die Assamese-speaking people of Assam 
and the non-Assamese was developing not only into a clash 
between the Assamese and Bengalis, but also — and a more 
dangerous one — between plainsmen and hill tribes. In Central 
India the Adibasis, a varied and multitudinous tribal commu- 
nity, were in a .state of severe disturbance. Armed with bows, 
and arrows they were attacking police parties, and in March 
1961 twelve Adibasis were killed in retaliatory firing by the 
■police. At a convention of Muslims one of Nehru’s close asso- 
ciates, Dr. Syed Mahmood who was once a Union Minister, 
was loudly blaming tire Hindus for treating the Muslims as 
“suspicious- criminals and traitors, unworthy to hold any posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility”. But none of these problems, 
severally on together, could measure up in severity' to those 
which had been overcome in the first five years of independence. 
The difference was -that at that time there was purposeful 
leadership at the top and below a growing degree of confidence 
ip tne futute. Now both AVere lacking. 

. There was similar despondency, in excess of the facts, about 
'/;A See p. 368. ■ 
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problems of government which had not been • considered so 
far to be of an unmanageable scale/ The pace of the bureau- 
cratic machinery, never fast, had been slowing down for some 
time, contributing almost as much as anything else to the grow- 
ing uncertainty about die success of planning.:',Opportunities ; 
were being missed and resources wasted because of inordinate 
'delays in talcing simple decisions. But die desirei everywhere 
'was not to face the problem and solve it but to give in to collec- 
tive wringing of hands; diis became the pastime even of those 
who had the ' competence to improve matters if diey would. 
The cabinet system was in disarray. After the shocking state 
of our defences became known, many other things leaked . out 
which showed that there was no collective responsibility or 
•leadership at the top. Each Minister functioned with an auto- 
-notny to which he had no right; or else he thought all he 
needed was to have the ear of Nehru and for the rest he. could 


"go his own way, ignoring cabinet responsibility. . Deplorable 
incoliesipn in die Cabinet came to ; light Avhen. one-, of, die 
seniormost civil servants and among, the ablest, who was- once 
>a- secretary to die Cabinet himself, resigned as part of the lV.I.C. 
shake-np and began to speak out his mind more freely. • ' y 

:But tliis'.was not a sudden ailment ; under Nehru the. Cabinet' 


had always functioned as a roomful of . satraps; never as a team: 
Twice in the past,; Gabinet Ministers had resigned in protest 
;agaitist not being-consulted-T'this. was one , of the grievances of 
Dr B. R. Ambcdkar and later of Sir C. D. Deshmukh, when 
they quit:, the Cabinet^ But somehow now it* appeared to be a. 
sign of doom. Government inefficiency began to be deplored 
— without anyone doing .anything to remove it, of course — as 
though it were a sudden and new phenomenon. The public 
forgot even idie few/ facts which had come to light immediately: 
after the Chinese attack to prove how culpably the Government 
had neglected the country’s defences through inefficiency, in-i 
difference and worse. The more serious aspects of diis derelic- 
tion -of /the Government’s duties did not come to light until a 
yfew .years later; when Lt-General Kaul published The Vntolcl 
^Sion,} But the outcome of the fighting had conclusively shown 
that the Government had been seriously remiss in its duties 


1 Sec ,pp. 2S3-83. 
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and that at a tiihe when, in the late fifties and the early sixties, 
Nehru was still riding, the crest of a wave. Yet the popular 
. gloom in' Nehru's last year was such as though the inadequacies 
' of his: Government had been , discovered for the first time. 

Talk of corruption was everywhere, more than corruption 
itself was. The facts, of course, were bad enough. Ever since 
. T. T. Krislmamachari was forced to resign as Finance Minister 
y in lQSG'dyer.scaiidals discoveredin the investment of the funds 
of the Life Insurance Corporation, the suspicion had been 
iVhstfong ; thab much else might be rotten in the state of affairs. 
vtlt^wasJ'Yrhe resignation of IC. D. Malaviya confirmed this, as 
,:]alsq did, the vehemence of the controversy around the funedon- 
ihgtof- three; Chief Miiiisters— of Punjab, Orissa and Kashmir. 
But no comfort was drawn from die fact that India was one 
of ‘ the few countries which had won their freedom after the 
. Second Worid War :in which real or alleged corruption was so 
much a matter of agitated public concern. Many things which 
praise ;a - . public scandal would pass either un-noticed or 
would be accepted as normal in many countries. A strain of 
saintly politics, as ; Morris-Jones calls it, represented by men 
like the Bhoodan leader, Acharya Vinoba Bhave, and Jaya- 
fAprakasli Narayan, so heavily frowns upon all signs of corruption 
: "/thati ■’■it /makes corruption seem larger than life-size. India is 
fortunate in having these voices of protest. But when die state 
; of the public mind is as it was during the last year or so of 
Nehru’s life, their denunciation of defects tends to conceal 
almost everything else from the public view. ' gi- 

The corrosion by pessimism continued long after Nehru’s 
death, refusing to yield to one of the greatest political achieve- 
ments of the Congress — the smooth transition from Nehru to 
Shashi 1 -— assuming strange forms from time; to time, one of the 
■strangest being a wholly uncharacteristic chauvinism . By as 
much as . India became unsure of herself after Nehru’s deadi, 
burdened with; a sense .of its- weakness; she became or at least 
sounded recklessly eager to take on all enemies at , once. 

■ Until she regained self-assurance and poise as a result of win-., 
ning the September War in 1965, India seemed over anxious 
to take offence at anything said by anyone, friend or foe, with 

. 1 Sec p. 217. 
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good intentions or bad. In relations with Pakistan it showed 
an inflexibility which cost it; some of the goodwill of those 
who would be friends. In die face oEthe;Tjnited.-States;iirraissdt 
the clenched fist, while at the same time beeping- the othetf hand: 
outstretched for aid. Shastri reversed the bend once, lie. -had 
established himself as a leader who could be ' strong 'when 
, necessary,- But till then there was a kind of readiness to take 
offence which is as good a sign as any of a Vsense of insecurity; 
and inferiority. Under the surface these* feelings. 1 , must Have 
•existed for , a long time. Otherwise they would not have assum- 
ed such a dominating form at such short notice. Blit : the ‘ fact' 
. that they'' did, is proof of the depth of the blow which; the 
.Chinese attack delivered at the psychological personality of 
India. The first that India shook was that of the defeated- arid 
it was not until the autumn of 1965 that India began to show 
signs of genuine self-confidence and some returning strength.;#.' 



Chapter 13 


MUD AND MARBLE 

COPING WITH PIIOPIIECY 

No man’s work is easy to judge, least of all, of a man who 
was so exceptional in so many ways ; few in this or any other 
country have equalled the span of his rule — 17 years ; fewer 
still have presided over so much change. No one perhaps had 
so much room within him for the co-existence of contradictions ; 
mo country could have offeied him as many as India. This makes 
it impossible to put within the capsule of a judgement, or to 
put alongside any scale of measurement the changes he wrought 
iu the world that India is within herself. 

* But because he thought and wrote about himself so often, 
it is easier to see what his aims were, and with them in mind 
to sec how far he succeeded. An obvious point to begin with 
is the unity, both of the country' and the party, which he put 
above everything else, above adherence to any of his other 
objectives and principles. How united did be leave the country' 
and the party? Did he sacrifice to unity more of his aims than 
was necessary? Did the sacrifice itself become a threat to the 
unity he desired so much? 

Unity in a very basic sense, the prevention of dismemberment 
of the country' at birth bad been achieved before the start of 
the Years of Nehru. What was left to him to ensiue was its 
continuance, and its further evolution into an operational 
reality: not only its continuance within his oral lifetime and 
only by the magic of his own pre-eminence — that would not 
have been an adequate purpose for such a formative leader — 
But by the strength of the institutions which he was developing, 
so that it would continue and become growingly operative even 
without him. Creative unity' in other words, not merely the 
biological survival of the country during the lifetime of its 
leader. The measure of his greatness is the extent to which he 
-can be said to have ensured this ; this is also the measure he 
prescribed for himself. 
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'^ttVy ' which does not;pay homage to the unity of India. 

— Visiety oa this score did not, of course, disappear from the 
f d> aa sc° ne during Nehru’s lifetime: nor has it since, and 
es in the past three years has been conspicuous. But more, 
|* S picupus ; is the fact, often overlooked in the midst of current 
•^{eS6f..iiiaf : I* l >hcli.'bi^er problems, which would have eroded 
p 0 t the fringes but the heartland of India, have been overcome 
l^ybe :j7ast twenty', years in the course of making die country: 
a 'nation. They have been discussed in earlier chapters and 
peed hot be done again, esccpt to repeat that in the first five 
^ar^'India was closer to total dismemberment than it has been 
since or is likely ever to be — through these causes. .y ; 

■xluthe rser.t Eve years it went through the paroxysm of the 
linguistic division of states and lived with the fear that how 
everything %\*as lost. Something quite obviouslv was. lost when 
•ihe centrifugal tendencies implicit in federal constitution editi- 
cidcd with the self-awamcs? of each State as a . distinct' linguisi 
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Central power structure to be compounded out of elements 
drawn from many different Stales, and it is truer than it was' 
once that if the general political fabric does not decay, die 
particular strains of federalism will be absorbed by the Indian 
Constitution as they have been by others. For tbe normal 
recalcitrance of a non-Congress Government in a State die 
Congress Government at the Centre has been prepared by die 
Congress Government in the States ; often they have differed 
little from non-Congress Government. For abnormal recalci- 
trance or unconstitutional opposition, tbe Centre has quite 
ample powers. 1 The 3' will be invoked by any party in power 
at die Centre which has an all-India stake or orientation ; none 
other is likely to come into power in New Delhi. 

Attempts at breaking away may yet be made of course, in 
one comer of India or another, and if they succeeded against 
the wishes of the country they would loosen up the unity of 
the whole. But sufficient means exist for forestalling such 
attempts, and if they were used, they would be supported by 
the people unless the means -or the specific end were manifestly 
unjust. The threat of a crack may be on a remote part of the 
'rim. In Bombay people may be less concerned than tbe 
Assamese are about the demand for independence by the lull 
tribes of the north-east frontier; concern over Kashmir may 
be a little less in Madras than in Delhi. But all that distance 
does is to reduce rigidities. Some concessions to separatism in 
order to deflate it may appear to be outrageous in a neighbour- 
ing area; further off they would be accepted as not an un- 
reasonable price if a larger cause is served better that way. 
But distance does not any longer breed indifference to the 
territorial integrity of the country as a whole. No party could 
hope to win votes in Bombay if it works for the separation of 
parts of Assam from India ; even more is this true about Kashmir. 

This is the beneficial obverse of a troublesome fact of Indian 
life today, that any difficulty or agitation or governmental 
failure in one part of die country leads to injurious repercussions 
in remote parts of the country. But the beneficial and trouble- 
some are two sides of the same coin— that India is much more 
:lf-aware as a country, as a single organism ; there is awareness 


1 See pp. 37-39. 
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of {lie whole in each of the parts which is one of the ingredients 
that makes for the unity of the whole. Whatever concerns or 
disturbs one part is quickly transmitted to other parts and sets 
up sympathetic vibrations. This accounts for a phenomenon 
which is equally to be seen in the Congress and the country 
and in both contributes to structural unity. There are counter- 
vailing tensions in both. The Congress Party is no longer held 
together by the predominant influence of a single man, which 
is a risky vestry for a country’s or a party’s unity, however 
eminent the person might be. The Congress has become a 
multi-focus party held to a course by the opposing pulls of its 
various centres of influence. In shifting combinations at the top 
a group of persons gather in their hands various threads of 
power which travel down to diverse regions of the country, so 
that die sensation of a share in ruling the country is more 
widespread. The political structure thus has a broader base 
and is correspondingly more stable. Because influence is seen 
to be. more diffuse, one of die political themes of the ’fifties 
has died a natural deaUi : regions do not complain now as they 
used to — especially South India did — that one or another has 
more power in New Delhi than its due. 

Whether all the credit for the evolution of the organism 
should go to Nehru may be disputed by some ; so much of it 
would seem to be a part of the impact which modem communi- 
cadons would have had in any case. But he was undoubtedly 
die catalyst: no one laboured so hard to open the eyes of each 
area to what was happening in the rest ; this was the effect of 
the simple and repetitive homilies lie incessantly preached, so 
tiring to the cynical intellectuals who heard them or read about 
diem, but for most Indians their first steps in learning that they 
had become parts of a big country. As for political parties, no 
one except Nehru could have nourished them so ; he not only 
resisted the temptation to which so many in other countries fell 
but offeied positive encouragement to all constitutional opposi- 
tion. 

But die problems of the rim did not yield to Nehru. Unable 
to eliminate them in his life-time, he bequeathed to his succes- 
sors an explosive harvest of issues in which separatist tenden- 
cies are stoked by edmic differences, as in the ease of die 
tribes and the Dravidian demand for a separatist Tamilnad in 
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South India, or by religious differences, as in Kashmir, or by 
the real or imaginary political grievance of a religious minority, 
as m the case of the demand by a small minority' of Sikhs in 
Punjab for a separate “homeland'' (the majority's demand for 
a Punjabi-speaking State, on par with other linguistic States, 
has been met and barring some residual problems has ceased 
to be die trouble it was). 

The world has heard much about three fires on the rim. 
in Kashmir in the north, Punjab in the north-west and Tamilnad 
m the south. But there have been others. At India’s western 
extremity, in Saurashtra, tribal mobs attacked towns at the 
edges of their habitation. Their close kin have been in 
ferment all over Bastar, a large tribal territory in Central 
India, sprawling over the country’s richest mineral belt ; in the 
spring of last year the man they regarded as their king and 
god was shot by the police in the midst of what the police say 
were preparations for rebellion. At the eastern extremity, the 
tenaciously warlike Kill tribes, the Nagas, in many ways more 
civilized than Indians of the plains, have been in proclaimed 
re\ olt for more than ten years ; nothing short of civil war 
raged in the area until ways were found under Shastri for 
bringing about a — so far stable — cease-fire. The Naga’s 
neighbours to the south, another well-organized community, 
the Mizos, have been in armed revolt for almost two years. 
Coping with that too has involved the use of the army and the 
air force. 


Nehru’s failure in this respect has a poignancy about it. He 
was sensitive to the aspirations of the minorities, especially if 
ethnic, and to their desire to preserve their distinctiveness. He 


almost indulged the ethnic individualities in the Indian mosaic; 
he was not only himself responsive to their beauty' but made 
the rest of the country aware of it too by the decision he took, 
surely in a moment of inspiration, to make the folk presence 
one of the highlights of the national festival of Republic Day 
But the problems of the rim did not demand onlv spurts of 
aesthetic response but constant and detailed attention so that 
o °' w bet ° re >» 

W ' , u“ P y sel r ' vl ’ a ‘ ta too often, b 

blThoS at “ s ' were alloied 

to get hold oF Shdl.h Abdullah because little was done in time 
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about tbe communal agitations ; and Abdullah himself was 
allowed to indulge his whims to the point where the popular 
anger against him turned also against India. The same tiring 
happened with h is successor: the corrupting influence of 
absolute power gained head while New Delhi once more made 
itself wholly dependent upon one man in Srinagar. Various 
forms of autonomy were worked out for the hill-tribes of 
Assam but allowed to gather dust until they became unaccep- 
table. "Too little, too late” became a familiar pluase during 
India’s own struggle for independence from Britain ; it 
remained familiar even afterwards. These residual problems 
are no longer a serious threat to India’s unity. But much avoid- 
able tiouble is still in store. 

Much more important, however, than this failure — which, 
although tragic in human terms, does not endanger India’s 
basic unity as a whole ; especially the tribes do not — is 
Nehru’s failure to ensure that India would be ruled by and 
after him as one single whole, with all its major parts, the 
States, brought into a harmonious relationship with each other 
and with the overall national personality. Certainly the country 
was more ruled as one unit than at any time in its history and 
more than the Constitution provides for; to the sweepingly 
unifying powers given to the Centre under the Constitution 
others were added by tire fact that the same party was in 
power at the Centre and in the States. But not enough use was 
made of them to evolve operative conventions which would 
ensure that not only under tire stress of emergency but in 
normal times also the states would not pursue their diverse 
interests in a manner injurious to tire national interest. Tlus 
failure shot up to lire surface in times of food scarcity because 
States which were surplus in food refused to make their surplus 
available to tire deficit States. Evolving these conventions was 
probably the greatest task for Nehru once the survival of the 
country as a single piece had been assured. No test of his 
leadership is more crucial, none so clearly confirms tire 
suspicion that perhaps his aversion to schisms became in tire 
long run an invitation to divisions. 

One of the instruments of unification which Nehru developed 
worked very well, and the credit for it is due not merely to his 
times but directly to him. Because of planning, which he 
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prompted much more than anyone else, the States loolc up to 
the centre for financial approval and help much more than the 
letter of the Constitution provides for. If a State chose to curb 
its economic ambitions and to live within the means allotted to 
it by the Constitution, it could cock a snook at die centre in 
all sorts of ways. Why it does so a lot less dian it could is 
because people have made economic ambitions inescapable, 
and for meeting them in however small a degree, the States 
have to run to die Centre, which in turn has made the approval 
of the Planning Commission a condition for most expenses 
which the State, cannot meet out of the revenues allotted to 
diem by the Constitution. 

In addition to these revenues, the States get grants-in-aid 
from another source, which has constitutional sanction ; under 
the recommendations of a Finance Commission, a statutory 
body is set up by the Union President every five years. These 
recommendations are virtually mandatory upon the Gentral 
Government and the Planning Commission has nothing to do 
with them. But tiieir quantitative significance has steadily 
grown weaker as the ambit of the Planning Commission has 
expanded ; what the planners give as loans or as capital assis- 
tance is outside the purview of the Finance Commission and is 
virtually given at the planners’ discretion. Both the size and 
significance of this aid have grown with the size and signi- 
ficance of Central and State plans. Firstly, development expen- 
diture, which is in the partonage of the Planning Commission, 
, not the Finance Commission, has grown enormously from the 
time of the Second Plan onwards and forms much the more 
vote-catching part of State budgets. 

Secondly, much of this money is given as "tied aid” (tying 
of foreign aid however is resented by India!), tied to particular 
activities or projects in States. So penetrating is the influence 
of this aid (once again the analogy of foreign aid leaps to the 
mind) that many commentators have complained that the 
autonomy granted to the States under the Constitution is being 
undermined.^ One of the best known among them, D. R. Gadgil, 1 
complains: "Most State Governments are tempted by offers of 
grants to undertake the activities to which the grants are 


1 Nb-.v Chairman of the Planning Commission himself. 
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attached and in the form in ..which the centrally framed scheme 
is presented . the administration of grants, with- the usual 
examinations as to die admissibility of expenditure, etc. places 
very considerable power, often unf airily used, in the hands of 
inspecting officers of the ministries and the Planning Com- 
missioti. The total result is the. undermining of the initiative 
of- State authorities and the -building up of feelings of resent- 
ment.” More sharply expressing the same point of view, another 
; well-khown. . analyst who was himself a Union Minister once, 
K. Santhaharri, says that directly on its own or through aid 
extended to the States by the Planning Commission, the Centre 
has spent more on State than Central subjects since the start 
of the Second Plan. He adds that the Planning Commission has 
’ taken , advantage— undue advantage, he says by implication — 
of its vast, financial patronage and of the fact that the same 
political party is in power in all States. Tims it has “virtually 
proceeded as- though the Constitution were not federal in 
character; (and) has assumed a uniformity of policy all over 
the country sometimes in disregard of vast variation in local 
conditions.” 

The excesses of tire Planning Commission were to lead to 
complications : local variations refused to submit to uniform 
policies conceived in the abstract, and the States in their 
resentment often refused to render unto the Centre what was 
the Centre’s. But the general plea on behalf of the autonomy 
. of States "was more pleasing to the purists’ regard- for. the 
Constitution than to those who like to see the country’s economy 
. unified and the Constitution generate centripetal instead of 
centrifugal tendencies. That this is what has been happening 
in fact is sometimes forgotten by those who, more impressed 
by the event than by the trend behind. it, by individual. erup- 
- tions of the centrifugal forces than by the tendency which has 
been developing over the years, assume that the greater poli- 
tical reality of India is the ability; of the , States to take the 
.economic or political bit between . their teeth ; and run away 
with the Centre. This is not the case in fact. The extent and 
depth of the reach of the. Centre is much greater now than it 
has ever -been. States’ pleaders, from the Chief Ministers down- 
wards -have- to inhabit New ; Delhi so much- that most States 
have: found it cheaper to build huge guest-houses of their own. 
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mostly known as Bhavans, than to hire rooms in the capital?; 
•hotels. The proliferation of these buildings in the past five or 
six years is not a meaningless symbol, though perhaps it is only : 
a coincidence that so many of them are located in New Delhi s 
Diplomatic Enclave, an area specially created for foreign ,, 
embassies'. 

But in spite of the impact of planning upon unity the net 
balance of the Nehru era is on the side of disappointment A,; 
great deal more was possible than was done, and what was 
left undone created its own chain reaction, the burden y off- 
which lies heavy upon his daughter. Nehru had the advan- • 
tage — largely of his own making, though — which his succes- 
sors do not have now and probably will never regain ; that svith.^ 
negligible exceptions his own party was in power in all the 
States as well. This gave him a channel of access to the States^ 
which supplemented his ofBcial reach as Prime Minister ; whatr • 
ever States’ Governments could not be directed to accept they 
could,' at least sometimes, be persuaded to through the channels 
rtf \Vifc party. Part rm\y 4t£v& rvse m Mh tk&s 
fear that it might not stand , the. strain. 

In fact, became he could not, as party leader, discipline the 
State parties, lie did not, as Prime Minister, expose the State 
Governments to the full powers which the Centre has under the 
Constitution. Instead of tire party link givmg strength to the 
Centre-State links which the Constitution has built, it made 
them weaker. This was shown up to deadly disadvantage in 
his hesitations in evolving an all-India food policy. His fear 
was imaginary. If he had dug his toes in he would have : 
achieved that for which India had accepted partition : to bring 
the country under the unified rule of a strong Central Govern; 
ment. Some might have complained but more would have 
praised him. The result would not have been less autonomy 
for the States where they could make use of it, but more power 
for the Centre to; ensure the subordination of local interests to : 
national. Notwithstanding the fissures in the Congress or the 
parochialism , of the State branches of the Congress, he could 
have made the Centre’s authority deeper and broader, freeing 
it from. the uncertainties’ which would ensue after him or when' 
the party lost its omnipresence. Not only was this omnipresence, 
not used as much as it could have been while it lasted, the 



weaknesses of the Congress \vere allowed to make the Consti- 
tution weaker. ; 

Far from creating new apparatus to replace the links which 
-would snap when the Congress ceased to be in power every- 
where Nehru did not even use the apparatus that existed. 
Parliament has provided for a middle tier of authority, half 
way between the Central and State Governments and specifi- 
cally intended for checking excessive parochialism, by group- 
ing-neighbouring States into five regional zones, each with its 
own Zonal Council. The mechanism, though simple, was not 
without promise ; but the Councils died of neglect in their 
childhood. A great deal was expected of them when they were 
formed;;' that by example and precedent their power would 
grow, that with such an eminent Home Minister as Govind 
Vallabh Pant — die Union Home Minister is permanent Chair- 
man Of the Councils — they would become agencies of supra- 
State authority, that under their aegis, multi-State utilities 
would grow and help the State’s development to become 
regional in scope. Special targets of hope were river basin 
development, power arid inter-State transport. 

A: Very little came to pass, however; even the one good 
example of the' ambitious planning of a basin diat India could 
; boast of, the DVC, modelled in some ways upon die TVA, 
was caught in disputes between neighbouring States and it 
died. Far more durable on the odier hand, those impediments, 
proved which regional and State rivalries put in the path of 
economic development. In exploiting the oil resources in north- 
eastern India and water resources in South India, well-conceived 
projects had to be twisted out of shape in order to satisfy the 
rival claims of neighbouring States. 

Nehru could not have done what China did. "Both China 
and India have to contend against provincialism” he remarked 
in 1952, and Bieu added with a touch of envy “Generally speak- 
ing, ; the Chinese have tried to get over it by getting' rid of the 
/provisions ' -themselves” / Local; loyalties / have always been too 
strorig iri India fbr/a democratic government’ to do away with 
States. But he could have greatly reduced the interference of 
these loyalties .with his bum desire to see the country developed 
and administered .broadly as one unit. Instead of frying harder 
to succeed in that he was/to make a series of mistakes irf the 
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next four or five years which were to aggravate regionalism 
by giving it avoidable provocation, by inflaming it instead of 
assimilating it peacefully. 

The Councils, it is said, died because they were bom under 
the evil star of linguistic States — they were created by the 
same parliamentary decision by which India’s map was re- 
drawn on the lines of language. This, however, transfers to 
lin gui s tic States the blame which, in fact, belongs to the hesita- 
tions and clumsiness with which they were created, and to tire 
suspicion which followed that India’s dismemberment was just 
round the comer. Nothing has turned out to be a more wrong- 
headed myth than that any one who demands a linguistic State 
for his language is somehow by that much lacking in loyalty to 
India. The Congress offered ineffective, unnecessary and 
unexplained resistance to the creation of Andhra, to which it 
had committed itself even before independence. From then on 
until the last logical state in this series, Punjabi suba, was 
conceded in 1986, the Congress and because of it the Govern- 
ment in New Delhi fought an unavailing rearguard action 
against every State on the way, yielding at each stage only 
to protest and violence, injecting far-reaching distemper into 
what could have been a smooth and on the whole desirable 
transition from the accidents of history and the product of 
convenience which many States were before independence to 
something more logically based upon well-defined affinities. 

The worst single example of vacillation by Nehru was over 
the creation of the unilingual States of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat in place of Bombay. It not only cost him the best 
Finance Minister he ever had. Sir C. D. Deshmukh, who 
resigned because (among other reasons) Nehru refused to make 
Maharashtra a state; not only cost India’s best administered 
state a great deal of anguish and shame as popular protest took 
a toll of life both in Maharashtra and Gujarat, but also gave 
the opposition parties their first strong taste of success as they 
came together in both states on this single issue and delivered 
the Congress -the biggest blow it had suffered till then. Yet 
Maharashtra and Gujarat are the best proof that there was 
no taint of secessionism in the linguistic states’ movement; 
whoever may be' considered doubtful in his loyalty to India, 
neither Maharashtra nor Gujarat ever is. 
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To give the doubters their due, the fear was legitimate 1 that 
ii state and its people would become more conscious of their 
distinctiveness if the State’s boundaries coincided with the 
deep-seated distinctions of language and culture. It would 
strengthen the state’s resistance to a distant Central Govern- 
ment which would necessarily be compounded out of areas 
with different languages and cultures. Differences with a 
neighbouring State, whose personality would be similarly 
accentuated, would acquire a sharper edge. A state like Assam, 
for example, can much more evocatively say “Assam is being 
bled for the sake of Bengal” when Assam and Bengal are both 
linguistic States, each with undertones of being “a people”, 
than it could if both were multi-lingual ; this happened when 
a centrally sponsored oil project was shifted from Assam to 
Bengal. But by its own decisions and pronouncements the 
Congress had released the force of language into the mainstream 
of politics ; its anxiety now should not have been to thwart it 
But to harness it to good purposes which linguistic reorganiza- 
tion is indeed capable of serving. 

State Governments can reach down to the people only 
through their own language, which makes unilingual states an 
■advantage, not a handicap. For the people on their side, this 
demand was only a modem, and secular extension of what had 
begun some centuries earlier 1 and all over the country as the 
uprising of more direct and simplified religious faiths against 
the elaborate hierarchy of Hindu churchdom, dominated by a 
priesthood which was a country-wide elite of a Sanskrit- 
speaking brotherhood. In those days the people used the 
^vulgar languages”, as the elite used to call them, for new 
scriptures which gave them direct communion with tbeir gods ; 
now they were using the same vehicle for communion with a 
much nearer seat of power by overthrowing the new 'priest- 
hood, the all-India administrative elite and tire language of its 
rituals, English. Just as yesterdays priests had used their 
exclusive mastery of Sanskrit as their way of keeping the 
mysteries of religion to themselves, passing on only such 
crumbs as in their wisdom they thought safe, the new priest- 
hood was using English — and the people were again in Tevolt 

1 See Selig Harrison’s — ''The Most Dangerous Decades”. 
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for identical reasons. This is the substance of the complaint 
often heard that those who wish to keep English as the only 
language of government have a vested interest in it ; they have 
the jobs and they want to keep them. These aspirations, and 
the links which develop between a government and the people 
in a homogeneous language area were assets which should 
have been exploited. 

Nehru and his government made the double mistake, instead, 
of resisting wbat they should not have resisted and not 
sublimating wbat they could have. Thirty years ago, in a 
letter quoted by Brecher, 1 Nehru said: “An attempt should be 
made to unify the scripts of all north Indian languages deriving 
from Sanskrit and using the Devnagri script. Similarly, an 
effort should be made to approximate Devnagri to the scripts 
of the four southern languages — Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam ; if this were not feasible, a composite script for 
the southern languages should be devised. Thus there would 
be two scripts, one in the north and one in the south. Basic 
Hindustani, a complete language of about one thousand words, 
should be developed as an aid to mass education”. 

Nothing of the kind was done. No common script was 
developed, formulae devised after a great deal of discussion to 
make the language of each region a little better known in the 
rest were neglected, and the curtain of language between 
different regions remained as thick as ever. A survey made in 
the middle sixties showed that more than half the books pub- 
lished in India were still written in English, and that less than 
7 per cent Indians knew any language other than their mother 
tongue. The worst to suffer in this jungle of controversies as 
might have been expected -were minority language groups 
which the dominant regional language tried to swallow up. 
A great part of the tribal unrest in Assam has resulted from 
just such jingoism. Themselves in rebellion against the stronger 
cultural influence of Bengali, the leaders of Assamese tried to 
impose it upon the hill tribes, wbicb bave languages of their 
own. Thus linguistic aggravation was added to ethnic tensions 
which from the middle fifties onwards have been adding to 
the difficulties, already great, of assimilating the rim areas in 


! Kchm : A Political Biography. 
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the north-east. > 1 

The present state of the Congress Party, which can claim not 
much more now than that it has survived, is an even better 
example of Nehru's inability to respond to changing problems 
in time, to stop the drift of events with a few well-placed 
decisions. That he was right up to a point in not taking too 
drastic decisions too often is amply proved by the immense 
fact that of all the countries which became free in the 'forties' 
and 'fifties’ India alone is still ruled by tire party which fought 
for her independence, giving her a unique distinction for 
continuity. That he was wrong beyond that point is equally 
well proved by the fact that the Congress is no longer a party 
but a pervasive sickness. 

Less than three months before his death Gandhi wrote, when 
he was distressed by "the ungainly skrimish for power” in the 
Congress, that “I am convinced that no patchwork treatment 
can cure the Congress. It will only prolong the agony. The 
best thing for the Congress would be that it should dissolve 
itself before the rot sets in further. Its voluntary liquidation 
will brace up and purify the political climate. But I can see 
that I can carry nobody with me in this”. 

It is fortunate for India that he could not, because the 
Congress still had its second most important^ function to per- 
form: after the first, winning independence, was over it had to 
hold the new country together long eqbugh for staying together 
to become a habit; no party or other force was visible at the 
time which could carry out this function half as well. Until this 
duty had been done tbe Congress was also justified in shirking 
any clear definition of its policies and methods. Definitions are 
by their nature divisive ; they exclude, whereas the Congress 
needed at that time to be inclusive, to bring and keep as many 
different elements together on the same platform as possible, 
even if that meant a mis-shapen platform. At the height of his 
power Nehru could not have persuaded the Congress to adopt 
any philosophy or programme which would be very clear cut 
or detailed without splitting the Congress into many parties; 
lie was very wise not to try. Apart from anything else, economic 
interests had not yet sufficiently developed and specialized in 
the country to justify separate parties or give them the distinc- 
tive economic and social foundations which parties need. 
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So the Congress remained after independence — and up to a 
point rightly — what for other reasons it had already become 
before independence, ‘a Congress of parties”, wedded to no 
particular policies or philosophy, accommodating within its ... 
large and undefined ambit the whole gamut of political and 
economic attitudes ranging fiom the Left to far Right. As a 
consequence it acquired two things which it most needed 
during two critical phases of its life. Before independence it 
gave Gandhi the strength of numbers u Inch he needed for his 
kind of movement of mass civil disobedience. After indepen- 
dence it gave the country the benefit of an umberella-bke 
leadership beneath which everyone who wished could take 
shelter without loss of his identity. This proved to be of 
decisive help in keeping the country together at a time when 
there was a strong multiple challenge to its unity. 

From this character of the Congress and the divisive pulls 
of the discordant elements which compose it came the 
Congress habit of functioning through consensus. Since its 
objectives before independence were few and simple and con- 
tinued to be so after, the party had room in it for everyone. 
AYith simple objectives,, achieving consensus was as easy as with 
such a variegated membership it was essential ; the habit of pro- 
-ceeding only by consensus grew from these causes and Congress 
leaders became experts in making shifts and adjustments to 
arrive at time-serving compromises at the expense of policy. 

It may seem odd to talk of consensus being a habit with the 
Congress when for so many years one man towered above it so 
much that he did not have to be particular, and was not. about 
consulting his colleagues, let alone proceeding only with their 
consent. But he was himself the meeting point of so many 
views that his decisions were as much the result of a consen- 
sus (within him) as they would have been if he had searched 
for a -compromise externally, among his colleagues. At other 
levels the search was more clearly visible. This is how Kama- 
raj was chosen Congress President, by private discussion and 
agreement between some regional leaders This in turn is how 
Kamaraj succeeded in securing the selection of Shnstri in 1961 
and the election of Indira Gandhi eighteen months later. 
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down in Indira Gandhis favour as he had in Shastris, and the 
system proved it was able to withstand the shock of an open 
election once a consensus had been consolidated behind the 
scenes. 

So the fruits of this habit of proceeding by the maximum 
available consensus are not to be scoffed at. They are a part 
of the harvest of die decade of Nehru and a very useful part 
at that. They did more than merely keep the Congress going. 
They smoothed die transition from one man’s rule to the rule 
of a group, which is what India has had since the death of 
Nehru in spite of die brief pre-eminence of Shastri in the last 
three or four months of his life. The party's ability to find a 
consensus when needed helped India prove diat the deadi of 
Nehru would not mean a breakdown of the political system. It 
was never as true as the madly popular witticism of S. K. Patil 
suggests — “Nothing grow's under a banyan tree” — that Nehru's 
leadership w T as so barren that it would not leave behind some 
durable institutions to take his place. It is the strengdi of the 
countervailing institutions he created which explains how a 
political light-weight such as Mrs. Gandhi came to be naturally 
accepted as Prime Minister ; the office has a stature now which 
supports whoever holds it. Just as the umbrella the Congress 
held over the country and Nehru over the Congress helped the 
habits of consensus to grow, similarly the successful search for 
consensus held an umbrella over political institutions, protect- 
ing them from the shocks which followed independence, until 
they were able to stand on their own. 

But somewhere in the latter half of die decade of Nehru, 
the needs of the country began to change. It did not need a 
consensus now' but leadership, not a general movement in the 
direction of a few simple and very broad objectives but a 
comprehensive and carefully worked out policy, and for giving 
effect to the chosen policy it did not need an all-inclusive, 
amorphous party which habit had reduced to a flabby, unthink- 
ing mass, but a party with a well-defined harness in which 
tiiere would be room only for those who believed in its pro- 
gramme. What the programme should have been is less 
important than that tiiere should have been one and the 
Congress should have lived up to it. Those who did not accept 
partys policies would have been obliged in that case to 
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leave and form a party of their own. The unlimited ideological 
polygamy which tire Congress has practised would have ended 
and the party system given the healthy viability which the 
parliamentary system requires. But long after the country was 
mature enough to stand the strain of a drastic remaking of the 
ruling party, Nehru continued to sacrifice for die sake of party 
unity — which was itself to become an illusion in his lifetime — 
his own healtheir impulse and die advice of others in favour of 
a parts' which would match his intentions, match them not only 
in resolutions (which die Congress never hesitated to adopt at 
his behest) but in actions. But Nehru overlooked the need for 
this change, just as he overlooked die need for adjustments in 
foreign policy towards the end of the ’fifties. He overlooked it 
for so long that he lived to see one of the last tilings Candhi 
said became almost a prophecy, that "if the Congress engages 
in the ungainly skirmish for power, it will find one morning that 
it is no more”. 

The Congress has been most guilty of what Gandhi most 
feared ; it has engaged in nodiing so much as in skirmishes for 
power, mosdy ungainly. Of course, it is the function of a poli- 
tical party to win power and retain it by the best means it 
knows, but the Congress has been so shortsighted in its search 
for the means that it may lose everything it has fought for 
since independence : principles, unity, the respect of the 
country and finally perhaps even power. In the first ten years 
it chose to remain, for the sake of its unity, a party of die most 
vaguely defined political philosophy. But in the next five it 
dissolved tiiat unity into factions which, in the declining years 
of Nehru, lost such principles as they ever had. If the disunity 
had resulted from a refining of the party’s policies, by the 
departure of those who did not agree, there would have been 
some compensation: among those remaining there would have 
been more cohesion, in their policies more clarity, in their rule 
more power. But factionalism in the Congress is innocent of 
such possibilities. Factions are formed and dissolved and 
reshaped again solely in terms of the politics of power groups. 
This has determined die relations of the Congress with other 
parties and of its factions with each other. 

One should hesitate to generalize about so large and amor- 
phous a body whose most important characteristic is that it is 
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virtofly a cross-section -of the country. But this Wed gene- 
ji4sktion may yet be risked: from about the time of t he .^ a gP™ 

} resolutions in 1959, the Congress has not extende e otl 
! of its '’socialism ; at "best it has defended them, and even a 
more 'with statements than matching action. On the other lan 
it has pulled the frontier back on many fronts, however rar 
it might have tried not to admit baling done so. Within our 
months of dispersing from Nagpur, it formed a coalition gov- 
ernment in Orissa with the Ganatantra Parishad, a party largely 
formed by the former landlords and Princes who had bande 
together to protect whatever privileges they still possessed. H 
the decision had been justified as the cynical act it was, to 
retain power by neutralising a strong challenge, it would have 
done little harm to the socialist image of the Congress. But 
a far more cynical attempt was made to justify it by claiming 
that the G.P. had been practically converted to socialism. 

The claim was not only made by the State Congress leaders, 
whose need for survival might have induced them to redefine 
Socialism somewhat liberally; not only by Morarji D'fisai who 
would rather see socialism buried than praised ; but byi Nehru,' 
the pride of socialist Congressmen, who said the Parishad had 
accepted the Nagpur resolutions, especially those on jomtkf arnl * 
ing and ceilings on land ! Of course, the leader of the Parisjhad 
said so too. But when three years later the Parishad menV c d 
with the Swatantra Party without either side batting an e|y e > 
it became obvious even to those who might have bad so|® e 
doubts about it earlier that someone must have been lying 
1959. The All-India Congress Committee had endorsed' 
coalition with one vote against, which only shows how wh)| 
sale the evasion of truth could be in the Congress. 

Since then— although this is another violation of chronolof. 
it would be best to draw into the present discussion an incidf 
which occurred after Nehru’s death but is a good illustratijf 0 ® 
of where his practices led— the Congress has given many exO®' 
pies of its readiness to hold the flag of socialism in one 
and with the other open the door for the most conservP? 1 ^® 
elements of the Swatantra Party to come in. But in the stll®^ 
and summer of 1966 it excelled itself. Kamaraj raised notW^ 
slightest whisper that the public could hear-his assent wa ‘s A 
great deal more than implicit— to the admission of i „ 
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large contingent of- Swatantrd Party stalwarts into tire Con- 
gress, tin's time in Bihar, whose leader is a princeling, a big 
landlord and was until - the other day the most inveterate foe 
of the Slate Congress.' Within a week, however, Kamaraj in- 
vited “all those who believe in socialism to join the Congress 
and strengthen it". He predicted that ultimately there would 
be only two parties in the country, one believing in socialism 
and the other in completely free enterprise, and therefore he 
found fault With “unholy” alliances between Communists and 
the Swatantra Party. How he squared this with what his own 
party had just done in Bihar he did not explain. 

There is an explanation of course, but it is one which the 
Congress rarely chooses to give for such deeds. The princeling, 
the Baja of Ramgarh, is the most powerful single man in the 
politics of Bihar, a State which has not been much exposed to 
modern trends, where old feudal loyalties still hold sway. How 
much sway he proved in 1952 : he personally stood for election 
to the Stale Assembly from five constituencies at once and 
won in four of them. His Party won 11 seats in 1952, 16 in 
1957 and 50 in 1962. The Congress then decided it was much 
safer to take him in. The Raja on the other hand was playing 
his own game, and rather better than Kamaraj. He had only 
one reason for joining the Congress — to acquire a larger slice 
of power for himself, and tins time from within the ruling party. 
At the end of the year he demanded what he wanted; a large 
share of party nominations for his group in the fourth General 
Election due in February 1967. He obtained some but not as 
many ‘as he expected, and in protest he quit the Congress to 
join an opposition alliance. He left some of his followers inside 
the Congress but put up many more, in opposition, to the Con- 
gress, and for all his manoeuvring Kamaraj was, as they say, 
back in square one. All that he got for his labours was a little 
more blame for the Congress ; its socialistic pretensions began 
to be regarded with still greater cynicism by the voter, and its 
hold on power did not gain anything from this exercise. 

In that sense the ingestion of the Raja of Ramgarh by the 
Congress and his subsequent departure from it have a signifi- 
cance which goes beyond the affairs of Bihar; like lightning 
at night they show up how ugly die landscape is. Considering 
the mass appeal of many of its leaders, it is a curious failing 
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ilh05 L U ^ v ] lc thcr contemporar> r -rninded capitalists or antiquated, 

tercsts, . . or proprietorial interests, it has rarely tried to 

the people. It is only when they band: 
. <rr> ■nver, .t . 4.. a tii 


^sliort^erm ihese are legitimate electoral tactics; tlieir longterm 
effects for the country and Congress are disastrous. They de- 
prive the . Congress of political clarity, and enable a dying i 
brder to fight anodier day. And now these effects are catching 


. Up. • ?'\ -S/..' 1 ' -r 

r.-3liis , :ii : pne :: 'of the.reasons for die rapid decline in the prestige^ 
of the Congress and its growing alienation from the white collar-; 
passes, (the professionals, the intelligentsia, and die lower-most:! 
. economic strata among the people. If standing by its professions:;! 
die Congress went down in a State or two, it would be a very 
M good thing for everyone, not least the Congress. This would;: 
rehabilitate it in the eyes of the people, check the present 
erosion of political institutions because of the cynical behaviour* 
v of; most parties, clarify and consolidate the choices before the !. 


electorate and promote a healthy party system. Far from losing • 
: : in' the long run, the Congress by facing this risk would improve* 
its standing at the level where the numbers are. In 1952 the 
Congress could not have taken the risk ; in 1962 it could have 
>.'■ but did not; in 1967 it proved not only as timid as in Nehru’s 
lifetime but twice as cynical, with consequences which may.' 
soon overwhelm it. Some of diem burst upon Mrs. Gandhi 
when she became Prime Minister; they are the theme of the 
final chapter of this book. .T. > 
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niicrce, during the first half of the 'fifties the increase came 
tainlv fronv increase in acreage hut in the second .half and; m. 
/ after 'that almost entirely from higher productivity/, in;, sjiite 4 
'of the fact ‘hat during the first half a great deal of land oh 
marginal ' quiditv Avas brought under, cultivation. 

"Improved techniques y the survey said "are catching on. as 
hhn^f.W hv die record of the first three years of the. Third 

Plan ( 1961-02 to 1965-64) Productivity under food crops is 

seen to be almost 8 per cent higher (than in the first three years 
-oftheSceond .Plan) while cash crops and the all - crop - av of a ge y 
show a rise of 4 per cent and 7 per cent.” Compared with 1931, 
wlien planning started, aggregate agricultural output in 1965 ' 
wlis higher by 37 million tons, while over the First and Second: 
Plan periods together it rose by 3.23 per cent compared with . 
t 1.59 per (cent in Pakistan, 2.01 per cent in Burma, 3.92 per cent fh 
. in . Thailand, and 3.90 per cent in the Philippines. "When the ■ 
Second Plan ended in 1961, aggregate agricultural output had 
•v; risen bv ’20 per cent above the level at its start. The encriurag- . 
i ing aspect was tliat three-quarters of the increase came frorn/ j 
/.//higlier productivity and the balance from , expansion of acreage, ' 
yivtlie/ekact/ reverse of what happened in the First Plan.” Invest-; , -, 
1 merit in agriculture was stepped up by 92 per cent in the Third// 
Plan over the Second. If dependence upon food imports rose 
6 further in the Third Plan it is not because performance declined /; 
(//but because .a .succession of bad monsoons culminated in the 
worst drought of the century. > ' 

In spite of the terrible burden' placed on the economy by ; 
the Chinese attack at the very start of the Third Plan period, 

/ industrial production increased by 6.5 per cent in the first:, 
year of the Third Plan and 8 per cent in the second year. New . 
industries producing capital goods expanded at well above . 
the average rate of growth for the two-year period: basic;,/ 
metals increased by 25.8 per cent, fertilisers by 25.9 per cent, 
heavy organic chemicals by 38.7 per cent, heavv inorganic 
chemicals bv . 53.5 per cent, industrial machinery by 47 per cent, 
transport equipment by 21 per cent, electrical machinery’ by / 
18.2 per cent and electric generation by 30.6 per cent/ The 
diversion of resources (from consumer to basic industries ivaS;; 
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to add to the pressure on prices. But one of the primary defi- 
ciencies, of an underdeveloped economy was being got out of 
die way, the ■ absence of basic industries.' 7 
Just about the time (bat the insistence upon socialism began 
to decline in the pronouncements of the Government and the 
party, India began to receive sizeable, if still not wholly ade- 
quate, amount of foreign aid. It increased from 5.8 per cent of 
the total investment in the first Plan to 21.1 per cent in the 
second, to approximately 25 per cent in the first four years 
of the third, that is, until the war between India and Pakistan 
intervened with.its numerous political complications, including 
suspension of aid. But more important than the quantitative 
increase was the improved understanding of its role both in 
the receiving and donating countries, and die qualitative differ- 
ence -it made in certain respects by bringing in foreign mana- 
gerial and technical skills. 

: . Still more relevant — since 53 per cent of the aid India had 
utilised till die 1965 pause had come from the United States 
—was ; the finding by John Lewis in 1962: ‘During the past 
five, years the mood of relationship between the Government 
of India and prospective private investors has undergone a 
marked shift as both parties have been overtaken by a new 
sense of urgency. The Government developed keener appre- 
ciation of both die foreign exchange and the technical mana- 
gerial expertise that foreign firms can: supply to the develop- 
ment effort. For their part, foreign including American firms 
.woke up to the potentials of die Indian market and not just 
the distant potentials.” How much keener was the government’s 
appreciation was certified by Lindsay to the International 
.Management 7 Conference in New York in 1963 : “India has fully 
implemented the assurance of non-discrimination given by her 
Prime Minister”; and how much keener the foreign investors’ 
by Sir Norman Kipping, of the Federation of British Industries 
"Anybody' wlio invests in India is a sucker, but anybody who 
does not invest , in India is a bigger sucker.” (He was quoting 
an anonymous .American.) 7 V-V f 

• But how .did socialism fare on the “operational voyage?” 
Since Mrs. Gandhi is under so much criticism today- from social- 
isls oE various kinds for departing from the policies of her 
father, it would - seem that the Years of Nehru were a shot in 
15 
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There 'were, many'-' statements of policy winch a socialist emijd 
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• ' sfottfoticnaUng those from the Congress who have ; : cerlam!y;.. 
f more niimbers ;if not also more justice on their side. But . what 
■yi ■added to the sourness of the latter was the fact that ; many oh ; 
v/; the mew ' friends of the Congress were people who had ; kept i 
away from it during the struggle for freedom. Most go\-erh- 
:i':'i'm6nt ; "iid?crnes: to improve agriculture benefited only; those.;, 
•?£vfann'en; whose holdings were above the average size. j They ' 
;/ V alone had the means to buy the new inputs which plans pumped 
into the village. They alone had the collaterals to oiler which : 
the C government-sponsored rural credit system, the only alter-: : 
' ^native to the usurious moneylender, required as a condition for,: 
.loans, even for development loans. And they alone had the •: 
wherewithal — some surplus grain to sell in the marlcet-rto 
benefit from the new turn in prices, which for the past few 
■>.y i-vvears has made the terms of trade more favourable for the 
farmer than for the manufacturer. ' 

But THEY alone were not rural India; far from it, though; 
they became the strongest rural ally of the Congress, which 
gorily farther depressed the political value of development irt >y 
mass-based democracy. They upheld— now with the help of 
the Congress though in spite of it before independence — a rural:, 
v ^system in which the top 10 per cent cultivators owned 56 per 
cent of the total^ cultivated area, the bottom 50 per cent less, 

- v.,;. than 3 per cent; in which 1 2 per cent of the 55 million holdings 
were below the average size of about five and a half acres ; In 
. : .y . which about 20 per cent of the rural population was either ; 

; actually or virtually landless and therefore unable to benefit; 
much from development — it encountered development only 

tec has been used only because these pages describe a 
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when it went to market to buy its necessities and .‘found 
that because of a variety of - reasons connected with develop- 
ment prices were steadily rising. Redemption would have come 
for : the landless and the small farmer if tire leadership had 
shown the , will and the ability to bring about structural changes 
: in the' rural economy. But in no other field was the leadership's 
(record ploiirei’H''^ 

•/.•'-If the Congress had allowed the traditional, tenurial system 
to remain, the landless and the small tenants would still have 
had Ore benefit, such as it was, of the contentment of passivity 
7and , die ^traditional obligations which used to bind the landlord, 

; tlie-dehant^ the; landless labourer, and indeed die whole village 
iii a stable system of interdependence. The Congress righdy 
decided to sweep this system aside because it was feudal; but 
: ;what was put in tits place was worse, an incomplete structure 
of tenurial “reforms”. It gave the landlord all die loopholes he 
needed to evade the Jaw about ceilings on holdings; so, hardly 
any surplus land was found by the law for distribution to the 
landless or those, who had only microscopic holdings. 

•: 4 Where there used to be a mutual acceptance of duties, the 
“reform” created all the tensions of a class war widiout first 
giving adequate protection to the tenant. The result was that 
; ; fenahts dost . their traditional and customary rights without get- 
ting the new rights which the law, which had as many holes in 
. it as‘' a sieve, j was supposed to give them. Iii very large numbers 
they . were evicted or reduced to the. status of landless and 
: righdess labour by landlords who did not wish to take die- 
risk that the tenants might involve them in litigation by assert- : 
ing what they believed -to be' their' new legal rights. Where the 
. danger of such assertion was great and submissive tenants were' 
scarce, land just, went out of cultivation : the landord himself 
did; hot .have the means or the inclination to cultivate it, and 
would not call in tenants ’ to cultivate it for him as he used 
to, because of the fear of litigation. cyr-l'-:- ■ ■' : 4: ” ' •• ■' 7 ' 

; ?.■ Such -rules as sthe ’law had for ensuring compliance were not ’ 
difficult to -subvert in the situation whicK existed. in-most Indian: 
villages: the local administration =whs; on the : side of the land- 
lord rather than the tenants or the labourers because of his 
influence, or his economic or social-including caste — connec- 
tions with officialdom. This- enabled the landlord to corner the ' 
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beneBts o! development evhen t y best town studies 

completing the victous ™dmO = J e ith the astonishing 

?it e g"«in“vl. sample 

more affluent and infiumbal yea oul to aipther ? 

The same tragedy of half meitfur mar k e ting and credit co- 
field: in making the diome^etv^ ‘ farming cooperatives- 

operatives on the one , in the Nagpur resolutions, 

on dm other. By including * e some precedence over 
which in fact gave these co p * f otest from, 

die others, die Congress invited such a stonn^ 1 ^ 
die middle rungs of the /urai ewno^y, ^ ^ wholc idea 
feehng their new strength by ; that t to ^ ^ d5sadvantag e 
of cooperatives was blown off ite f , ^ ^ Qpinions abo ut 

of rural economy as a whole^Th ^ or not and;, 

whether joint farming there are no two •• 

whether it will raise or W te Hng and f 

. “t 

Commonwealth ot India". Neither the government no _U» 
did very' much to encourage genuine service cooperah , 
o rm- in die meantime the field was occupied by a la 0 
Se?of spudou" ones, which brought the whole idea^, 
further disgrace. The small farmers, who needed coopera . 
most, were not able to get anywhere near them. . 

-The leadership’s record in the urban economy was no 
better in terms of the regulation of the tendencies which t sa 
!; it was anxious to regulate. Whether die cause was idedOo, 
double-think or nothing more sinister than faulty pidgmen , ,■ 
planning apparatus paid little attention to the price factor: . . 

die theory- 'of the first two plans did not say much about price y 
in the third they were neglected in practice, or rather by, ' 
44VAW 'the authorities became serious about itj prices * n 


time 
iic 


became serious about it, prices b a< ^ 
almost a will of their own.' After an inexcusa e 
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spciuling sjprcc during the Second Plan period, which no one 
seems to have had the desire to control though government 
hadfall tlje;;regnljitory power it needed — most valuable reserves 
of foreign exchange were squandered on dispensable luxuries — 
:flte:’govemmeht woke up to its dire straits and imposed strict 
control on all imports. Few people disputed that the control 
%vas essential. But nothing was done to counter the effect this 
was. bound to Have on domestic prices — of the imported goods 
^rst and .of eyci^dhing else as a consequence — in a market in 
which money ; was being' pumped in by deficit financing and 
production-hampered by a whole web of licences and permits 
which might' have been', essential and well-conceived but was 
hwfnlly' dilatory and sometimes arbitrary. 

:'.:11icxe was no xxjoperahve marketing of produce directly to 
the. consumer, and since there was no check on rising prices 
either, the middleman dipped his hand in the fat and the worst 
forms of ; ;profitcering flourished. Where there was some price 
control its evasion was easy and the profiteer only turned a 
blackmarketer. Vast sums of "black money” were accumulated 
\\^tch , are still a burden on the economy. There were no phy- 
sical curbs on coiisumption; so that unequal distribution only 
added to - the scarcities and simultaneously pushed up distress 
and prices. The purveyor of goods and the quick-buck investor 
bilked the economy to the detriment of everyone else especially 
at the expense of genuine investfnent and industry. As pricer 
burnt through the peoples' savings, any chance there migh 
have been of. broad-based investment by the public went uj 
in smoke. • . 11 .. -A.;! 1 ; >;• ’ll. V. i : •••' 

. A specific rural; extension of this failure was the .tardy star 
made with schemes which would cushion the small farmei 
against distress sales to the traditional money-lender-trader al 
loiv ; prices: immediately after the harvest, or would protect the 
urban . consumer 'against the high prices the trade charges in the 
lean months. This gave the grain trade unlimited freedom to 
fleece both the producer, and consumer, with an upward effect 
on prices which reverberated throughout the* economy, Corfes- 
; ppntlingly , f there waS' a specific urban extension also which 
directly affected the more organized industry, exposing it to the 
.same ailment of half-measures from which the rural economy 
suffered. Much of private enterprise in . India lias an excellent 
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record of enterprise in the best sense of the word ; the 
unscrupulous opportunist has flourished only since the Second 
World War. Given support and scope, and freedom from the 
nagging and negative regulation which defeats social purpose 
instead of promoting it, private enterprise might have placed 
the economy on a much better footing. No genuine socialism 
might have delivered the goods unless the government had not 
only held slogan-lit banners in its hands but sufficient and effec- 
tive levers of economic power. But this ‘"mixed economy without 
price regulation gave certain entrenched benefits to free enter- 
prise without affording it scope to give tire economy a push. 

Free enterprise was freed in India of the responsibility, which 
it has had to shoulder in all non-Communist countries, oF 
building the infra-structure of the economy, the research 
apparatus and most of the low-profit basic industries out of its 
own resources ; the public sector made these its own almost 
exclusive responsibility, which partly accounts for its low 
profitability. As a result, die private sector was able to con- 
centrate largely on tire high-profit, ready-marksL consumer 
goods industry, the very sector where the pinch of high prices 
is most felt by the bulk of the population. The public sector 
thus had much of the responsibility with little of the profitability 
which it has in Communist countries, and little influence upon 
the turbulence which price rise caused in the economy as a 
whole. 

It may be open to doubt whether "mixed economy” was res- 
ponsible for tire further concentration of economic wealth in 
fewer hands during tire Nehru decade. But that the concentra- 
tion did increase is not debatable. According to an unofficial 
survey at the start of the third Pian. family empires which were 
already quite large (by Indian standards they were the “giants”) 
expanded still further. At the beginning of the 'sixties it was 
found that business houses owned and run by five well-known 
families,— the Tatas, the Birlas, the Mafatials, the Wideband* 
and the Mahindras — controlled *14.4 companies through sole of 
majority ownership and 95 more through a minority share ; 
the fust two families alone had a hand in 471 companies. By 
, t ‘ ,c f e iwve b ecn > by Indian standards, progressive 

and efficient business houses; the first one probably by the 

ext standards anywhere. The first two have also been the 
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sanction behind them, the viewer should be in close associa- 
tion with the government ; that in arranging and implementing 
these priorities, however, not only the government and its 
agencies should have a role but also numerous other associa- 
tions of people who have a stake in seeing how the economy 
shapes ; that the economy should increasingly become a more 
organic whole of inter-related parts in which the parts should 
have adequate autonomy of operation but none should be 
outside the pale, as a great deal of agriculture is today ; that 
the net direction must be a steady rise; in the living standards , 
of the people whether the motive in raising them be an equali- 
tarian philosophy or the search for markets or political stabi- 
lity ; drat in reaching these goals India should take help from 
whichever quarter it comes but should learn to dispense with 
it as soon as possible, accepting in the meantime only the 
minimum possible limitation upon her domestic or;, interna^ 
tional economic or political choices. None of this would be 
opposed even by the Ssvatantra Party, from winch most of the 
opposition to planning comes, or by the Communists, who are 
most opposed to American aid and the scope allowed io the 
private sector. . ' 

A somewhat smaller .proportion of people but still the great; 
majority would have added a few more ingredients to diiS;for : 
mula although their motives might not be identical. Some would 
. have been moved by what they believed to be socialism, some 
by love of die power this would give them, some by a -hard^ 
headed economic appraisal. But diey would have given pre-; 
eminence to- public control of the economy; withheld unregu- 
lated freedom from private enterprise; given a, larger share of 
marketing and trade to cooperatives of producers and con- 
sumers ; given the economy an industrial slant while reviving 
agriculture through structural changes, especially those, which 
would improve the small farmers’ lot; create more jobs but 
also raise the economy to a higher level of technology ; (die 
latter was probably a minority view before the Second Plan 
period).' y; •• .. ..■■yivy'V? 

It was as true at the end of the Nehru era as it was when 
. e ’m . was nt ;the peak— and it remains true today— that this 
aggregate of objectives had greater support in die country than , 
.any ‘ drastically different aggregate' or one substantially to the 
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Right or I-eft of this. Any policy which did not cross the limits 
nf this . arch Hivould have;; had the willing consent of the great 
majority of the people, which is all the sanction that democratic 
:;.;platmuig':Xc<juircs.r;-And/^ the government had fully exploited 
this area it would have succeeded in a great many things which 
would have made democracy and the economy much stronger, 
v thus ensuring the success of democratic planning. But if the 
government failed to take advantage of the sanctions the fault 
was riot democracy’s or of the magnitude of India’s economic 
.'pfoldems. 'Certain characteristics of the Congress and of its 
leadership were to blame. 

^-^tf lhdja’s; political and economic evolution during the ’fifties 
. took much of its strength from Nehru — from his vision, his 
: ^Ea»ldn'ate ‘dcsiro-to see India become a modem and progressive 
country, his hold on -the people, his ability to persuade them 
- to wait in patience while with their sacrifices he built a better 
vofnture for the country — it also took most of its weaknesses 
:;'from;him: his inability to sec the ground at his feet; his 
'• impatience, because of winch he took many wasteful leaps into 
■the hituri; where there was nothing yet to sustain him, turning 
a little of the mud into marble without trying first to turn 
enough of it into brick: his general inability to match the tool 
;yto the task ; and most grievous of all, in spite of his hold on 
the: people, his failure to derive from them the power which 
they were not only willing but eager to impart to his elbow. 
They would have been walling not . only to wait but work, if 
only he would create the right harness for their energies, and 
if only his government and his party would at least begin to 
live up to his professions. ' ' 

No other Indian leader had the ability that Nehru had of 
'. making big and dramatic projects possible, but he allowed this 
away with him and with the planning process 


over which lie presided. Both seemed to avert their gaze 
compulsively from the humbler tasks which , lay around their , 
feeiy..:wliich were as essential and urgent as the building of 
nuclear plants and automobile factories, and which, if not so 
..callously neglected; would have given the mass of the people 
tlie faith that something was being done for them, not for some 
." distant classes and places. ' / ‘ . • ■ -V-. •, 


Dams were built, and proudly displayed to 


a . handful few, ; 
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especially VIPs from abroad; but in plains barely visible from 
these heights very little was done to train the v farmer- in the 
uses of irrigation, or the governments machih^^in 
methods needed for ensuring that water is released at the 
right time and in the right quantities — India’s record in ; using;. 
newly harnessed water is among the worst in the world. While 4; 
prestigeous new irrigation works were built the'; renewal;- arid »{., 
maintenance of the old was neglected, though' .••these- ; at^na>^f 
little cost could have made ‘'development” a local reality, hoty 
glamorously as a brand new steel plant would but sufficiently^ 
to give stability to people’s trust in the system. Large fertilizer;.: 
factories were built but the soil neglected: the country /has/? 
lost more through erosion and waterlogging than it has; gained jv 
through new works. Little thought and less effort was unvested;^ 
in applying the daily wastes of the village to the sufrouhding// 
fields. Better storage of grain was almost wholly neglected,'; 
though that by itself would have made India self-sufficient— 
almost as much food is eaten up by rats alone as India imports, , 
in a normal year. But such repairing of leaks — and there are:; 
hundreds in India’s economy— by mobilising the help of the 
people, especially their physical energy, did not attract Nehru’s;';, 
and therefore the planners’ attention, as building new and-, 
monumental works did. 


One of the mysteries of the experiment in democratic plan- 
ning in the Nehru era — the mystery has continued since difi.v 
death— was the -growing divergence between the ; pronounce- ? 
ments of the Congress and the actual results. -People have not 
been slow to give the explanation which most readily comes to 
mind when the handiwork of politicians is -under “discussion 4;.- 
that v/hat is said is not always what is meant, or in one word, :; 

is onesri But that is probably too ready an answer ; the 
truer one is .a httle more complicated. In large-scale ventures 'X 
•e ae\ e oping a whole nation, the tools of a- policy have, a 
ynarmc of their own which can turn out to be stronger than 
the pohcy>itseIf. TOie Wrong tool may not only just faffi ?■ in the : ; 

- tok- but change the nature of the task and reach ends - which 
X rC r 0t 3n!en ec *' * s what seems to have happened to 
■ WtaS?' PT ° babIy and- certaiffiy Nehru,,; 

. { f §0ai ° f a SOci alist pattern. It was also 

e P c '°plc must be the vehicle for taking the 
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country to tlial goal ; the machinery of the government' and 
commissions for planning would not be enough by themselves. 
That is why m ail its .public thinking, and especially in Nehru's, 
public' cooperation was a {very conspicuous theme. 

{({-But ' because Vpfi.certain failings it did little to forge this tool j 
it: turned instead to what was at hand, the normal machinery 
of the government apparatus, and. lived unhappily ever after. 
For anexperiment'. so: utterly bold and novel that it was hailed 
by -the vvorld, the democratic transformation of a multitudinous 
nation/ 'it chose hv tool as old ' as the mandarinate, which had 
been tied flat, to the book of rules by a century and more of 
colonial; administration. To such a tool was entrusted the task 
of, creating : a 'social revolution, which required that each day 
-be; ^iive’df.lil<q,'£to; adventure, that, all rules should bend to the 
i creatiye- innovation. This tool did the task in the only way it 
could— not by producing a social revolution but a mountain 
of regulations] The fault was not the tool’s but of those who 
chose it, Whether they knew it or not that the result would be 
.very different; from what they intended. The tool did the task 
by {deflating it first,? which means that it failed to do it at all. 
{.■{{■-Bureaucracies, the ’world over suffer from two defects. One is 
: their {mistrust of the expert, the specialist, whom they always 
subordinate to the generalist, the pure administrator, the civi 
servant, the man who is normally moved by the same reflexes 
. : anfl ;{iules {.whether {he -fitnctidn's as the revenue collector in a 
district or as secretary to the Ministry of Foreign Trade or 
.bhairmari of a steel corporation. The second is the bureaucrats 
.aloofness {from {the people in the mass; their fate may depenc 
upon his decisions, but by and large he remains a stranger to 
: them{f{\ {{{{{;{. {J -{{{..• v y'y ’■ , . 

{ In the Indian bureaucrat , both defects have been sharp y 
'{{accentuated by, the traditions inherited f r °m die days of nto > 1 ; 
• rule. The Englishman's mistrust of the expert and the specia ist 
{■{has reinforced the bureaucrat’s, and, perhaps it is stronger in 
India today than in Britain because the Indian bureaucrat lias 
been less exposed to contemporary trends in the met io s.o 
{ governance. Alienation from the people became espe <:!; » y 
marked in {the Indian civil . servant {during a: period b la ■ a 
century or more when he was the instrument of a foreign .ru e 
in a country which was becoming more aggressively nationalistic 
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^Bofh these defects shot up to the surface as soon as India’s . 
experiment in democratic socialist planning 
Socialism in India has largely meant statism-the State as such 
has taken over, not just regulated but directly operated, a large 
number of expensive and complex industrial undertakings 
which collectively constitute the public sector. It has also 
extended its slow-moving and regulation-bound controls . into a,,. 
verv large area of the private sector economy, especially, indus- 
trial. This has been the sum and substance of Indian socialism-;.', 
in the more organized area of the economy, and its operational , 
instrument is the ubiquitous civil sen-ant, whose inadequacies. 
have been mercilessly shown up by his mishandling of these 
new, unfamiliar and rapidly growing responsibilities. Perhaps 
his performance would have been better— and thus socialism.'; 
might have had something better to show for itself— if he had 
been more willing to profit from the knowledge and expertise , 
of the lesser people who live beyond the pale of bureaucracy ; 
or else he might have profited from mistakes if his functioning, 
had, been less inhibited by caution. But as it turned out, his 
inadequacies made him more cautious and too much caution 
• made him still more inadequate, each making the record of 
Indian socialism (read statism) totally uninspiring. 

A. few .examples should suffice to show how- the decisions.. ana ■•j 
non-decisions of the economic ministries which he runs have 


interfered with industrial development and cost the country 
valuable foreign exchange. Pheroze B. Medhora, whom I have: 
quoted.: earlier, lias show-n how "the growth of final-product 
industries (rayon spinning, automobile assembly;, machinery -;v 
manufacture) has progressed more rapidly than intermediate- 
product- industries (chemical pulp, caustic soda, alloy, steels)-^ 
which feed them". In alternating phases this has resulted in 
large import of intermediate-products to keep the end-product;.: 

. going, and .large under-utilization of installed capacity in con- 
sumer goods industry- whenever cuts in the import ; of less . 
essential intermediate products have become unavoidable. 
Further, these cuts "have been generally administrative res- •. 
’ - ponses to a worsening foreign, exchange situation; and do hot 
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form part; of a well-conceived production-stimulating policy”. 
Properly selected and scheduled key imports could help to fill 
one of the ; biggest "gaps, in the economy — “considerable 
unutilized capacity in industry, one of the main reasons being 
lack of complementary imports of raw materials and inter- 
mediate goods needed by industry” — and Medhora quotes one 
competent estimate according to which imports of a value of 
Rs. 100 crores; would raise industrial production by several 
times the value of the increase in imports. A recent study 
prepared by the U.S. Aid authorities has come to a similar 
conclusion. •■••• 

But there has been neither proper selection nor timely action, 
and of the latter malady, delay, Medhora gives an exceptionally 
good example. ‘The U.N. Fertilizer Mission calculated the 
delay over a project from the planning to the commissioning 
Stage at one year for a 100,000-ton nitrogen fertilizer plant ; 
this represents" an output valued at about Rs. 11 crores, or 25% 
of the present production of nitrogen in India.” An instructive 
contrast is that it took the government precisely ten years to 
bring to any kind of a conclusion a debate begun in 1956 about 
the terms on which foreign private investment in the fertilizer 
industry should be accepted. 

But the consequences of excessive reliance upon the 
machinery of routine administration were far more serious for 
the rural economy and for die government’s plans to give it a 
push. A well-conceived programme of intensive improvement 
in agriculture was drawn, up for selected areas almost seven 
years ago. It called for large-scale mobilization of relatively 
simple and inexpensive inputs, and massive seeding of .new 
methods among cultivators. But the programme was left to the 
routine administration; that was die best engine the country 
could find for this' crucial impulse-building start for rural trans- 
formation. Its results during the first five years, were assessed 
in die spring of 1966 by S.R. Sen, Additional Secretary, Plan- 
ning Commission. He reported that the biggest obstacle had 
been “the archaic administrative system” which fh'asV proved 
“woefully inadequate for . any operation the aim of which is 
not to maintain the status quo but to change it”. The purpose 
of the programme was to push up growth by bringing about 
"a" basic change in the situation” ; of the administrative system 
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to “ensure security and hence allow only the minimum possible 
change.” The programme put a premium upon the' technician as 
the instrument of change ; the administrative system gave pri- 
macy to the administrator, “whose function is to lay;down and 
administer rules designed to ensure conformity Sen;’: found: 
the fanner receptive to change but the programme unable to 
harness this fact. ; . 

It has been India’s pride that under Gandhi’s inspirations ■ 
she has waged a war on untouchability. But the Registrar-;..;:;' 
General of India reported last year that "nearly 50 % of the. 
people in some parts of rural India are not aware of the fact 
that untouchability is an offence punishable under the law”.'!;, 1 -. 
The reason is obvious: the law has been passed but not propa- : 
gated the way it would have been if the party or the adminis- 
tration were more active among the people. . ' ■ : 

It was in three different stages and for three different kinds of h 
reasons that the Congress chose to rely mainly on the adminis- A 
trative machinery it had inherited from the British instead of 
trying to - create a new one for the new task. The first stage 
came with shattering suddenness, when partition struck , its 
massive, blow; and the whole country appeared to fall apart, h 
■ Even at that time there were strong suggestions, from so emi- 
nent . a person as Gandhi for one, whose instinct in such : 
matters .was truer than the trained judgment of Nehru; : 
that the rule by clerks which had been bequeathed by the ; 
colonial rulers -should be replaced by something else. What this 
something else should be was not clearly spelt out even by 
.Gandhi. But he wanted the "brown bureaucrats”, which he 
feared Indian civil servants had become, to be replaced, by. 
people who. were or would be accepted by .the people more ; 
truly as men of the people themselves.. , By as much as his 
westernized upbringing and highly westernized education 
equipped the Indian bureaucrat to serve purposes which were ' 
still controlled; from London, by that much they accentuated 
ins alienation 'from the people. A person of - : a very; different !> 
type than he was needed to bridge the, gap between the govern^ 

' ™ A 1 1 1C Tropic after independence had been won. 1 A ^ 

- ut t c government was loo beset by unexpected crises to 
, . >avc anj time Ter such innovations. It turned instead to the 
: " 01 e aiK dependable machinery of the .civil service, which ; 







Here's a concrete instance of procedural delay — this project 
%\e are constructing was scrapped at the blue-print 
stage two years ago 1 



I’m afraid we' have got to deal with this matter straight 
a wav Sir, we can’t shelve it — Ther’s absolutely 
no space m the shelf! 
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not only had men of some ability in it but also great experience 
in handling just such .threats of disruption to the established 
order of things. Most of them knew, more or less, how to deal 
with disorder, lawlessness, rebellion— and upon their knowing 
it survival depended ; poverty and social change interested only 
a few of them. The one novel problem the country had to 
handle at that time was the absorption of the Princes, But in 
this it had the masterly guidance of Patel, whose well-ordered 
mind in any, case was not as innovative as Gandhis whose 
authoritarian personality was not displeased with bureaucracy; 
arid he had the most efficient assistance of V. P. Menon — the 
archelyplc civil servant, methodical, painstaking correct — 
whose pre-eminent success helped in confirming the decision 
that the best guide in most situations was the senior civil ser- 
vant. Sardar Patel gave pithy expression to this when he said 
in 1949 : “I have worked with (senior civil servants) during this 
difficult period. Remove them and I see nothing but chaos all 
over the country." 

In retrospect this might appear to be a sweeping verdict. But 
at. the time it was impossible not to see its merits. The more 
obvious one was .that a trained civil service immediately got 
down to jobs which needed urgent doing and which it could 
do better than any other available system. But more subtly it 
helped the politician and the bureaucrat to get over an invisible 
barrier that stood between them. The two had faced each 
other across the barricades, so to speak, during the struggle 
for' freedom ; after independence they had to meet across the 
table, and in a radically altered equation. Would tire transition 
and the new relationship be smooth? There were many doubts. 
The minister might take a little time to forget that the official 
now sitting in front of him, or his occupational cousin, was 
the man who ordered police attacks, even firing, upon freedom 
demonstrations; Sometimes the confrontation had tire specific 
piquancy that a minister now had as his administrative aide 
the very official who had sent him to prison (this was the case 
with Nehru, among others). The official on liis part might have 
a chip on liis shoulder. He had to fake orders how from his 
social inferiors. He was accustomed to working only with 
people who enjoyed, like himself, dressing, for dinner, a drink 
before and a cigar after. Now he had to accept as his political 
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superior a man who had never used a necktie, or had only 
used it round the waist— for holding up his pyjamas. V . 

But Nehru and Patel helped enormously to adjust this equa- 
tion. Nehru’s sophistication could look any official's in ihej'eye.v 
Patel, a barrister once, was a man of .very-, authoritative 
presence. And they had suffered the bruises of police action 
as much as any other leader. Therefore, when they began to 
show such public regard for the civil servant, lesser politicians: 
became less hesitant in showing it. The respect senior v. 
officialdom showed for Nehru and Patel — and that: was 
enormous — travelled down by example to lower levels of the 
hierarchy. - • 

The next stage for choosing between the tested tool of 
bureaucracy and something more novel came when planning; 
began. The desire was expressed in the first Plan that peoples 
cooperation should be harnessed for planning. A little later, : 
institutions which would harness it began to be developed: .. 
Community Development Projects and National Extension 
Sen-ice came first; then the start made in the Second Plan 
with planning from below then die . Nagpur resolutions on 
cooperative farming; and then the Panchayati Raj scheme 
which ; indeed had ..revolutionary possibilities. But the people 
never/ in fact, became the vehicle of planning because the 
preference at the top still was for the more familiar methods, 
though now for different reasons. Ideas like Panchayati Raj 
and Community Development were never very close to Nehru’s 
mind, which was more a technocrats than a village leader’s, 
more an intellectual aristocrat’s than a sarvodaya worker’s. His 
imagination was more drawn to the monumental planning of 
things that could be seen to be technologically daring, not to 
transformation at the grass roots by the improved performance 
of centunes-old chores by the mass of the people. His interest 
in. the peoples welfare was unquestionable; his compassion 
for them overwhelming. But he was not very convinced that 
they could transform the country by looking after the soil a 
bit better or by digging a little deeper or by using compost 
niore- regularly and better or by keeping rats away from their , 
bras. So he stuck once more to what he knew better— the blue- 
prints and set squares and logarithms of the planner (it is not 
a coinci dence that the two colleagues who influenced him most 
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as tile patron of planning were two people as utterly modern- 
minded as himself and as little at home in the village, the 
brilliant statistician, P. C. Mahalanobis, and Krishna Menon, 
(who knows London better than any part of India). So in this 
stage also die choice went in favour of economic growth 
through the buieaucratic elite. 

The beginnings of the third stage are so diffuse that it is 
difficult to date them. But a good guess would be round about 
1958, when Nehru felt so disturbed by the rut into which the 
parly and the country — and himself — had fallen that he decided 
to resign, to be able to take a new look at himself and at the 
people around him. If he had stuck to the decision and plunged 
into the country as he said he wanted to — to “have a period 
when I can free myself from this daily burden and can think 
of myself as an individual citizen of India and not as Prime 

Minister to fit myself for the great tasks ahead” — he might 

have come up with answers which would have more room in 
them for the citizenery. But this did not happen and once 
more he became an associate of the known and the tried, not 
the leader of unknown and new forces. Since then there has 
never been any chance for new departures and novel choices. 
All decisions have been taken in the framework of the habit- 
bound thinking, if thinking it may be called, of the civil 
service and the party, both stuck “in the ruts of thought and 
action” which Nehru so clearly perceived in 1958 and for 
once — only once — tried to break out of. 

As the tool of socialist planning, the civil service could not 
have been a more unfortunate choice, whatever its virtues, and 
there are many, in other respects. "Government officials”, said 
a very senior one among them S. S. Khera, who has more 
experience than most of bureaucratic planning “feel very 
diffident and at times even ashamed” to use the word socialism, 
which he adds, “is not a dirty word, although in the cloisters 
of the administration it is often regarded as such. And the few 
in responsible positions who do refer to the socialist state often 
tend to be somewhat apologetic, as if it is not the stated policy 
of the government to work towards a socialist state.” 

The inhibiting effect this difficulty has on the thinking and 
actions of the administration in implementation of policy 
objectives is not difficult 'to* imagine. It helps to explain why 

16 
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controls which are largely worked by this agency are not 
corrected when they begin to produce such unsocialistic xesults 
as further concentration of weath. Stronger reasons than a 1 
conservative temperament are given by many people for what- 
ever the civil servant may have contributed to the increased 
concentration of economic power in the hands of the business 
community: he is said to be more than willing to be inactive. 
"Until the early sixties, though less a little later, the suspicion 
was strong that there was active collusion between companies 
which were more affluent than scrupulous and senior officials 
who were more ambitious. The power which the latter wielded 
to grant or withhold the plums of lucrative licences and permits 
virtually in their discretion was matched by the attractions 
which the companies could offer in the form of highly paid 
jobs ; against favours granted while in service the senior 
bureaucrats could have the jobs upon retirement or pass them 
on to their relations even earlier. Gossip, if not jobbery too, 
was sufficiently rife in Nehru’s declining years for the sugges- 
tion to be made by many people seriously, in later years even 
"by President Radhakrishnan, that a convincingly impartial and 
honest agency should be created, such as a- public board, to 
-decide' who should get the contracts and licenses and on what 
conditions. The gossip quite possibly exceeded the facts, but 
it did create a strong suspicion in die public mind that in addi- 
tion to the links already existing between the more adventurous 
people in business and politics, a very private kind of private 
enterprise was growing up between the seats of administrative 
and commercial power. From this arose some of the worst 
scandals of die Nehru era which made socialism something to 
be laughed out of court. 

The inhibitions of the Congress part)' are of a different nature 
but are as bad if not even worse. If ground-level institutions were 
really to work according to the party’s professions about them, 
especially those which are politically orientated, as panchayats! 
there is no doubt at all that they would throw up a new kind 
of leadership, very different from die one which has held power 
for nearly a decade. If genuine cooperatives were to grow, not 
the trickery that many of them are, they would break up the 
nexus between the present leadership and its present sources 
of power in the tillage, the upper middle class farmer and die 
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local leader of the rural trading community. Therefore this 
leadership, while • still using the prescribed jargon for the sake 
of survival., delays through' inaction precisely those transforma- 
tions which would be inimical to its own future though they 
would revitalise the economy of the village and strengthen the 
roots of democracy.. v 



Chapter 15 


THE SHAPE OF DEMOCRACY 

Ip xo mans works are easy to judge it is still moie difficult to 
judge a whole people’s. That is what makes it dangerous to 
pass a summary judgment on Indian democracy, which has 
been shaped by more people than any other political institution. 
But events so far have at least established that prophecies of 
doom may be premature, like those about India’s unity. The 
two men who started India on the road to representative 
government were themselves sceptical about the results: Lord 
Morley, Secretary of State for India, wrote to Lord Minto nearly 
sixty years ago ; “Not one whit more than you do I think it 
desirable or possible or even conceivable to adopt English 
political institutions to the nations who inhabit India.” Half a 
century later Selig Harrison was sure that “the politics of 
national survival will clearly not conform to Western concep- 
tions of 'democracy’ and will almost certainly, at one time or 
another, appear 'totalitarian’ according to the experience or 
definitions of die West”. But when Nehru died, half way 
between die critical third and the still more critical fourth 
general elections, each more important than die first and the 
second, it was possible to assert that instead of doom arriving 
there had been some progress ; and what was true in the 
middle of 1964, remains true today, subject to the doubts 
discussed in the final chapter of diis book. 

Instead of pitting assertions against each otiier, however. It 
would be better to see what the record, as seen in retrospect, 
shows. Does it show- diat die voter has freedom of choice ; or 
diat he is coerced by the government or by the institutions of 
his society to vote against his washes ? Does he have reasonable 
choices before him? Do the results of the elections represent 
the country' or are they only a conglomeration of voting acci- 
dents? What is the record of the elected representatives? Are 
Congress MPs only a rubber stamp for the government, the 
Opposition MPs a disembodied voice, or do they influence the 
conduct of affairs? Does the net result sustain people’s faith 
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in democracy or does it compel them to look for some des- 
perate remedies? The answers to these questions might be 
better guides to the future than summary prognostications, 
however authoritative. 

If there is one thing that can be said safely about elections 
in India, it is that no one stands, even if some try to, 
between the voter and the ballot-box. Whichever other reputa- 
tion might have declined with the years, the Elections Com- 
mission’s has not; it conducts the elections with the same 
impartiality which was noticed in an earlier chapter about the 
1952 contests. But freedom within the polling booth would 
hardly be enough if there were a lack of it without, and it is 
there that the finger has been pointed by some people. One 
•complaint is that the Government rises influence ; the second 
that his caste and religion are such compulsions upon the voter 
that he can hardly be said to have a will of his own. The first 
complaint mostly comes from the Opposition, the second from 
psephologists, especially foreign. 

The Opposition’s complaint appears plausible at first sight. 
The Government has been held in awe for so many generations 
that the habit may have endured even after independence. It 
would seem natural that people should wish to keep ou the 
Tight side of almighty authority, therefore also of its agent, the 
local Congressman, and how better to do so than to vote 
'Congress? This complaint has grown with the development 
-programmes of the Government ; few people are now out of 
the reach of their patronage, therefore also out of the influence 
■of the Congress. The Congress and the Government — hardly 
'distinguishable, the Opposition critic chips in — have not only 
'Community Development to help them win friends but also a 
'chain of other village uplift outfits. Organized industry also 
tries to please the Government ; hence it contributes much 
more, if not only, to the election chests of the Congress. 
'Government’s transport and publicity facilities are often 
commandeered by Congress candidates: in backward areas 
quite openly, in the more advanced and critical, surreptiously ; 
in both Government may use its authority for the party. 

Myron Weiner, whose field studies are a contribution to an un- 
derstanding of India, caught a senior Congress leader in Madura 
grousing "We no longer control patronage. There is an Appoint- 
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ment Committee in the Corporation. It appoints school teachers}; 
nurses, doctors, clerks and other officers up to a certain grade. 
There are several hundred such appointments a years. JGenerally, 
there is individual favouritism and nepotism, but appointment, 
is not strictly on party lines. Now a few communists ape getting 1 ; 
jobs, while none was appointed while the Congress was in 
control. Then there is some discretion with contracts. Under 
Congress control we gave contracts to best business, but on- 
party lines. But then we got donations from these b usinessm en . 
That’s how we worked. Now we. do not have power, so we-, 
cannot do that.” He was speaking about the local town; cbm-; 
mittee. But it is reasonable to assume that methods - ate about: 
die same at die level of die State Government at least, if not at 
die level of the Union Government also; die stakes are: higher; 
and so are “donations”. /; 

But all that this proves is intent, not effect - about die latter 
some other evidence Is more relevant More than half the 


people have always voted against the Congress in all elections' 
to Parliament and in most to State Legislatures.- While, pi ahiiing 
and its -patronage- have . expanded enormously -over die years; 
the Congress share of the vote has mostly gone down. On the 
other hand the vote of the organized O pp ositio n-par ti es h as 
beeii steadily rising: in State elections from 32 per cent in 1952 
■to 35 per cent in 1957. to 40 per cent in 1962 ; in parliamentary 
. elections it has .been only- a: little below these rising ' figures; 
Wherever Opposition Parties have been able to combine around 
jin issue;, they . have driven the Congress to the wall : hot only 
in- iKerala; which ’COuld be said ; to . be a radier a special case;, 
but in Bombay (on the .demand for its linguistic bifurcation), 
the most satisfactorily run State in ; the whole country. The 
Congress has suffered /someof its most notable defeats in consti- 
tuencies most assiduously nurtured by it liy investing in diem 
more than their' due share , of development funds. i ■ i 

: . Gopal Krishna, of the New Delhi Centre for the Study of 
; Developing Societies, suggests in an interesting analysis dial 
there is no reliable correlation between the state of economic:; 
development of . an area and its attitude to the ruling party. 

• The .Congress is marginally better entrenched in the relatively 
^more developed than in the less developed part of the country.” 
^%t, ,die study adds, “the same appears to -be the case with the 
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Communists’'. , In another study, Morris-Jones 1 brings out that 
at a time \phbn “Cbmmrmity Development was in the process of 
expanding over the face of India, the Congress did relatively 
worse in districts where CD had been in force”. The inference 


he suggests is partly correct : "One voted Government to attract 
the boon and then, having got it with some disillusionment, 
voted against.” 

In some of the areas I have watched, the Congress vote has 
been distinctly lower in districts which have done well under 
Congress . ride,, have become economically prosperous and 
politically active. If the example of these .areas suggests any- 
thing, the Congress vote falls instead of rising with develop- 
ment, enlightenment, politicalisation. The reason is not only 
that people learn to recognize Congress methods for what they 
are and are repelled; but two other things happen as well. 
First, these are the very areas where the habit vote declines, 
the habit of voting Congress ‘ because it won independence; 
people begin to worry more about the present and the future. 
Secondly, new discriminations develop and ways of thinking 
become diversified. Specialized and clashing interests come, 
with the growth of the economy which an omnibus Congress 
can no longer satisfy. It is not enough now for the Congress in 
these areas to be everything to everyone: it has to be some- 
• • thing to some ; people, something else to others. . This exposes 
the Congress to unaccustomed strains and it loses ground. 

The facts do not suggest successful arm-twisting or bribery 
by the Congress (assuming that these are attempted) 'or- that 
one votes Congress for:favours done; What they, do suggest is 
that, the.. voter -is free to vote against the Congress and .more 
often than not does. But the Opposition parties are, not able 
to profit from this because they cannot often unite around 
an issue ;;Vdivided> they are-,, decimated by the single hqn- 
transferable rvote, which gives the Congress, well -above ; TOypery 
cent seats in Parliament and above; 60 per cent in most State 
Legislatures on votes which are consistently below 48 per cent 
; - and 45 percent. ;y.; . y . - ,v. 

In the short-term future the Opposition may not always be 
able to gain by -uniting. Gopal Krishna’.s analysis shows thaL 
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the Congress won 64.20 per cent of the I.ok Sabha contests anti 
55 per cent of the State Assembly contests' in whicli it was 
opposed by a single Opposition part)'. But this is a temporary 
consequence of two factors. First, the Opposition parties have 
not yet learnt to combine effectively. If the Swatanfra Party, for 
example, decides to leave the field clear for -the Jana Sangh 
contender, more often than not, it simply walks out of the con-;- 
test instead of worldng for the Jana Sangh candidates But as 
contests become keener the Opposition parties may try more, 
actively to deliver their votes to the agreed Opposition 
challenger. Secondly, as the indeterminate middle vote' splits 
it scatters, and in the present phase more of it goes to, they 
Congress. The Congress share of the vote thus increases a little, 
though sometimes its lead over the Opposition declines. 1 The 
moment the Opposition party, singular or plural, gets close 
enough to majority to look like a possible winner, all the points; 
in its favour, if it has any, will blossom, eclipsing the advantage 
which ,the Congress tries to get out of being the party in power. 
In all likelihood this will happen soonest in elections which ' are '; 
•close to the ground, 'like the village panchayats and the district ; 
councils -. thereafter, and in time, the process will travel upwards." 

. What lias been more in the news since the Chinese attack ; 
•are overt restrictions on individual freedom; in the past year 
-or so they have been a blot upon the Governments record of 
regard for civil liberties. Most commentaries on Indian institu- 
tions are agreed that subject to certain limitations, which are 
too : detailed to be discussed but are commonly held to be 
reasonable, the individual has had wide freedoms both in 
; theory and practice.. Certain abridgements -are deplorable, such 
as preventive detention ; though declared to ho temporary when 
they were first imposed; they have since become nearly perma- 
: -nent. But. these arc not an intolerable evil;: the original need 
Tor them was understandable— to curb the rebellion in Telen- 
gnna— and they have not- been excessively used : from 11,000 
•arrests by The end of the rebellion; the number phunated to 
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325 within three . yeats : and 'Svas only 100 .just before the attack 
by China'. But ; with this attack a sweeping enlargement of the 
restrictions caine. 'One of the first casualties was one of the best 
things about the Constitution, that it not only sets out a com- 
prehensive -list of Fundamental Rights but makes the Supreme 
Court tile custodian of their enforcement. Under die emergency 
the courts cannot be moved, which, in fact, means that the rights 
themselves are suspended. Sundry other curtailments of well- 
known freedoms followed, some lifted straight out of war-time 
practices in Britain. For a time, they could be said to be pro- 
. por donate to the cause. But as most people see it tiiey have 
continued well beyond the need. 

But in the context of the present discussion a few other things 
ate more important than tiiat unreasonable restrictions are 
being continued unnecessarily. Public protest against the res- 
trictions has been loud and widespread, throwing the Govern- 
ment completely on the defensive. Despite the stubbornness it 
had shown earlier, the Government started to yield early in 
1986, especially after lawyers and judges had added their voice 
to the general protest. It gave up the argument it had success- 
fully used dll then, that the menace of China had barely abated 
when Pakistan' started a new invasion of Kashmir. I think it 
would have given up die restrictions themselves in the summer, 
of .*1968 if by that time near-rebellion had not simultaneously 
broken out in scattered parts of the country, especially if 'the 
Left 'Communists had not again erupted into violent subversion 
of essential services, as they did in West Bengal in the spring. 1 

Even . so, in May 1966 the Government.' announced large-scale 
relaxation of the emergency provisions and in most parts of the 
country virtually withdrew them. Still more relevant is it that 
the restrictions have not impinged upon any form whatsoever of 
non-wiolent agitation, even if it is not strictly constitutional; 
No one has had any reason to fear that his election campaign 
would attract the emergency powers provided that; it did not 
include either violence or -preaching secession, 5 which in many 
countries would be held, treasonable. And ;if 'ftn ounce of evi-y 
donee is better than a ton of conjecture,* there , is a ton of the 
former in ' the Kerala elections of 1965, which were not only 

: >‘ ?1 Sce the last '•ehapt&H-Uhowifafit'- India:'; 
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won by the Communists but by the Left faction in it. Once 
more the question is not of the Government’s or the Congress 
party’s intentions ; even assuming that these were bad they have 
not been able to load the dice that rattles in the ballot-box. 

Other restraints upon the voter are far more difficult to 
analyse ; they concern the core of Hindu society'', where all 
evidence, for or against, equally becomes a matter of opinion. 
Take first the claim of Indian democracy that it is secular, a 
departure from the pattern of politics immediately before inde- 
pendence, when mostly religion decided how a man would 
vote. The basis of the pattern was the Muslim sense of being 
different from die surrounding mass of Hindu society ; the feel- 
ing was not always as sharp as during the ‘forties, but it was 
pervasive and in different forms had lasted through many gene- 
rations. Extending still further back was the Hindu tradition 
that the king was not only the temporal head of the state but 
also defender of the faith, propagating which was part of his 
duty. Even Akbar did not try to disown his duty to religion; 
he only tried to synthesise religions. Against this background 
can the claim be correct that when a Muslim enters die polling 
booth now, he is not swayed by religion, which has not been a 
matter of his own mature choice but something he inherited at 
birth, as a Hindu Inherits his caste and all of us our colour? 
Or can it be contended that a Hindu would vote as readily for 
a Muslim candidate as he would for a Hindu? 

Indian society. It is true, has a tradition of tolerance for 
which Max Weber could End “no parallel in the West before 
the most recent age”. But the tradition seems not to have 
extended into politics much ; the most recent religious 
experience of the sub-continent on die other hand is of carnage 
perpetrated in the name of religion. Even the subsequent 
secularism was less a matter of philosophic conviction than an 
expedient for the preservation of India’s unity in the midst of 
the diversity of religions. The laws and the Consdtution are 
undoubtedly secular ; they have either not interfered with reli- 
gion at all, or if they have, as with the social law's of the 
Hindus, they have only done so to reform Hindu society and 
remove any impediments in the way of equality between 
persons. The Congress also swept out the system of separate 
electorates, imposed by the British and the cause of a great 
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deal of the communajisiri which followed. But that by itself 
did not make Indian politics, secular. There were several out- 
breaks of communal rioting in recent years. There was a serious 
riot at Aligarh in 1961, and in the same year, during troubles 
in jubbalpur, there were some shocking cases of the indifference 
of local officialdom to the destruction wrought by religious 
fanaticism. ■ Each time a new batch of Hindus is beaten out of 
Pakistan their journey through India becomes a trail of rash 
and secularism is disturbed again before it can become a widely 
shared sentiment. 

. Stronger still are the doubts which democracy invites because 
it has given shelter to the institution of caste, in some ways even 
strengthened it, just when caste distinctions were beginning to 
yield to economic change. Election campaigns have so drummed 
up this antiquated loyalty of a man to his group, which like 
:;his religion is inherited, not a matter of his mature choice, that 
..some people fear the freedoms of democracy which the voter 
is supposed to carry with him into the polling booth are 
nullified there by his inner inhibitions. Much of this fear is 
justified. Until the coming of democracy, more particularly 
adult franchise, caste used to be confined to the village : now it 
has been released into the general body politic. In die game of 
numbers, which elections are, everyone looks for die most 
numerous grouping as the base of his support and since caste, 
in K. M. Pannikars phrase, is the largest group that Hindu 
society evolved, it was sucked into this game. In the process 
it broke out of the village. When groups set out in search of 
' kin groups the affinities of caste, since they were ready-made, 
guided the search. Each candidate used his caste as the most 
• handy slogan to reach out to die voters in his immediate 
vicinity, - then drew his caste kin of surrounding villages together 
until his slogan spread out to the whole eonsdtuency, in the 
case of parties to the whole region. From die side of the voter 
also the same process began: he knew his bargaining power 
was only as great as the numbers in his group; to increase its 
size he; also turned to tile strongest available affinity. Economic 
affinities are a newer idea; they need to be cultivated. The 
appeal of caste is age-old and Instant. , , <■ •. ... : • ■ •, • -/ 

i' ; With this : new use of caste its • quality' also changed. Within 
the village -it -used -to be a stabiliser of a vertical system of 
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economic obligations. It bound the landlord to his traditional 
obligations towards the village priest, a higher caste, or the 
carpenter, a lower ; because of it, each knew his station and 
duty. But between neighbouring villages there were no "such 
obligations ; when caste began to operate in that arena it did 
so as an antagonist, against other castes. Its loyalties became 
only an expression of inter-caste conflict. So what used quietly 
to permeate the closed world of the village now clamoured for 
the attention of all political forces. And there is reason to sus- 
pect that this tendency will grow. As democracy approximates 
still further to rural society, it will still more take on the 
characteristics of that society of which one of the most conspi- 
cuous is greater loyalty to caste than exists in the city. This 
has happened to the Congress ; it is closer to the village than 
most other parties, hence also more caste-ridden. Caste wall also 
sharpen its teeth, as it has been doing for some time, upon 
development funds ; the division of this cake gives caste groups 
something to fight about. Caste and class antagonisms may 
reinforce each other, since lower castes are also generally the 
lowest economic classes. When power is captured by means of 
caste groupings, caste may grow stronger, as class always does, 
■with a sense of its own power. 

But all this is not just a one-sided process ; it has its obverse, 
where caste loyalties are under constant attack from many 
modernizing forces, among them even elections which in the 
short run have only helped caste to fill up the stage. In the 
political arena caste is exposed to all the winds that blow ; they 
will expose the group loyalty of caste to the same erosion to 
which economic change has exposed individual loyalty. Millions 
of Indians now travel in crowded buses and trains, first braving 
and then ignoring the risk of caste contamination which used 
to keep their great-grand parents from stirring out of their 
villages until companions of the right caste were found. 
Inherited job patterns have broken down and with them the 
greatest props upon which the caste structure rested that it 
determined not only a man’s station in life but his occupation 
as well. Now' a man takes the job he can get, especially if he 
has travelled away from his village ; in the cities a man does 
notkpow his neighbours caste even if he knows his occupation. 
• * ... making even more holes in the barriers of caste than 
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tlie 1 banning of i caste distinction in recruitment to ' public 
services (the. only exceptimi to the ban is that a certain percent 
tage of jobs ;is:; reserved ; for - the lowest strata, tire scheduled 
castes, as temporary weightage in their favour). Caste distinc- 
tions have disappeared from most organized sectors of employ- 
ment in commerce and industry;; the disadvantage of the lower 
castes there is, hot the Candidate’s denomination, but that there 
r are;, not /enough candidates of the right quality among castes 
which have suffered deprivation through the centuries. To the 
extent that- politics follows in the footsteps of economics, 
changes in the latter are bound to aflect the former. 

“//•/.The. group loyalty of caste is exposed in politics to a number 
of other forces with which it has to come to terms. Sometimes 
language becomes the highest common factor between several 
parties. /All other factors -have to give way to it, even die 
loyalty of groups which are organized purely on caste lines. 
Sometimes the pulls of rival parties play upon the same caste 
or the same group of castes ; two or more parties can play this 
game and each party sets up candidates of die caste most 
coveted for its numbers. Thus Communists wrestle with the 
DMK in Madras, with the Congress in Kerala, and with the 
Akali Dal in Punjab : for the loyalty of die middle and lower 
castes in the first' case; of the Ezhavas, a lower caste in die 
second . case,' and of the Jat peasantry in the third. In much ’of 
Uttar Pradesh they and the Socialists compete with the Con- 
gress for the support of Muslims, hitherto loyal to die 1 Congress 
but now more responsive to Leftist appeal. The Swatanfra 
Party competes with die Akali Dal (when die two cannot join 
forces) for the support of the Sikhs, and the Congress always 
with « the Republican Party for that of - the scheduled castes. 
Of die effects, Myron Weiner has provided 1 a Vivid illustration. 

After analysing a contest in Andhra in 1962 between two very 
prominent candidates; one standing: on the Congress ticket/ and 
die other, on the./Swatantra, with, a : history of -/family -/feuds; 
behind them— and one a Kamma, the other a Reddv, two castes 
which have a tighter cohfrontation 'with 'each otlief tliari any 
other castes - in - India— Weiner writes : /“Though -caste Conflict 
. has been an important ingredient in this . struggle, It is apparent 
tliat caste constitutes simply one /of a number, of dynamic 
/factors. Indeed, if caste were the primary factor involving 
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behaviour, it is likely that the Swatantra candidate would have 
won, since Kammas outnumber Reddies in this constituency. 
Moreover, though conflict between the Kammas and Reddies 
is a particularly important source of conflict in Andhra generally 
and (in this district) in particular, it would hardly be possible 
to understand the intra-party and inter-party conflicts by 

exclusive reference to caste In 1962 the leadership of all 

political parties was in the hands of members of the Kamma 
community ; so it would be impossible to explain inter-party 
differences solely through an examination of caste.” 1 

More interesting is the part that purely economic confronta- 
-tion plays in the erosion of caste. In the electoral, politics of 
Punjab, the middle class urban or semi-urban Hindu of the 
professions or commerce used to have a disproportionate share 
of political power, while the far more numerous agricultural 
classes were under-represented. About ten years ago the posi- 
tion was reversed: agriculturists joined hands and rolled to 
the top. But landless agriculturists developed economic inter- 
ests of their own when they found that the landowning jat 
peasants were cornering all the benefits of community develop- 
ment; they became an electoral force on their own, especially 
in local elections, and began to make sure of their own share 
of the cake: where they needed, they took the help of the 
dispossessed urbanites. But even that equation did not stay 
stable for long. One among the scheduled castes, the chammars 
(traditionally leather workers but now almost everything 
besides), more aggressive and intelligent than the rest, were 
caught at die jats game of taking the lion’s shares so the rest 
of die scheduled castes joined up against them, often accepting 
the help of the former enemy, the jat. By the 1962 elections 
the position was so fluid that no candidate dared proclaim his 
caste Identity too loudly ; otherwise all odiers tended to gang 
up against him and reduce his caste base to minority. Especially 
so was this where, which means in nearly all constituencies, a 
multiplicity of candidates of the same caste or community 
made a multiple split in its numbers 

The economics of caste has worked a little faster in Punjab. 

'ipanchyafi Ita] and the Congees* Tarty, to be published by the Chicago 
university Tress in 19C7. 
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where everything moves a little bit: faster. But the caution 
prevails almost everywhere now, because the arithmetic of 
caste layalty has become very tricky. The. only exceptions may 
be in very backward areas where old loyalties may have 
suffered ho jolts at all, multiple candidates of the same commu- 
nity may be infrequent, arid numbers may more decisively 
favour one community or another, . a most rare combination. 
The appeal to caste is muted by the danger of repercussions. 
So tlie play of caste upon politics is not deplorable altogether. 
In the short run it seems harmful. But in the long it weakens 
the, exclusive loyalty of caste, exposes it to the many-sided pulls 
of the 'ballot-box, and in time may help merge the caste strati- 
iication with the economic. Even now — to get back to the little 
polling booth from where this long detour through Hindu 
society began— the voter is not really such a prisoner of the 
habits of his ancestors as psephology fears, and he is not afraid 
to use his freedom since he is convinced that there is no third 
eye inside the booth. So democracy can be said to have passed, 
the first test well. 

But granting that the voter is free to make his choice, does 
he have a meaningful range of choices before him? If he has 
not, he is like a man who is all dressed up but has nowhere to 
go. At first sight it would seem that this indeed is the case: 
he can only choose between half a dozen of one and six 
of the, other. Indian society is still in a very nebulous state. 
Diversified and distinctive interests have not yet developed 
sufficiently; only when they do will they be able to throw up 
distinctive political forces. Clash of interests is sharp, , even 
violent, when it occurs ; but it is still superficial. The large rural - 
mass is still quite amorphous; elsewhere recognizable shapes, 
such as trade unions and trading interests, have only recently 
-entered the field of elections. That is why parties can get away 
with being vague and inconsistent ; the Congress particularly, 
is a political chameleon, much more a socialist at the time of 
elections than , between, them ; much more in its pronouncements 
than policy ; more in policy than actions.' The. Opposition 
parties are not less indefinite. Most of. the time they are content- 
with abuse of the Congress, declaiming its defects, which are 
, numerous. They know they - have no . chance yet of ruling the 
country ; therefore they can afford to be extravagant in their- 
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promises and vague in suggesting matching measures. Election 
manifestos do not quantise politics ; no party has to say 
clearly what its priorities are. ' 

Semantics also takes a hand in blurring manifestos. Some 
euphemisms are deliberately used, some occur because the 
same word means different things to different people. The 
Communist and Swatantra Parties both oppose “monopoly”: 
the Communists by heaping choice invectives upon “the con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of a few monopolists” the 
Swatantra Party by promising to end “monopoly and concentra- 
tion of power whether in the State or the fiee sector. ... the 
monopoly at present enjoyed by Government Corporations such 
as the State Trading Corporation in certain fields of trade and 
the Life Insurance Corporation, State Transport Corporations 
and Authorities”. The Jana Sangh simply burkes the issue by 
declaring about industry' that "the doctrinaire distinction between 
public and private sectors will be abolished” and about agri- 
culture that “the Jana Sangh will make the farmer master of 
his land”. In the heat of such rhetoric definitions evaporate. 

As far as manifestos go only three startlingly different things 
were offered to the voter in 1962: by the Swatantra Party that 
it would abolish “the much boosted Planning Commission” ; by 
the Jana Sangh that it would abolish the federation and make 
India a unitary state ; and by the Communists that it would 
nationalise ‘banking, general insurance, iron and steel, coal and 
other mining, oil, sugar, jute, tea plantations under foreign 
controls as well as import and export trade”. For the rest most 
manifestos, when they came down to specifics, added items 
like "flood control” (PSP), “clean drinking water in rural areas... 
development of roads, culverts, bridges” (Swatantra), "industrial 
schools for training workers” (Jana Sangh), exposing each party 
to the jibe the Swatantra Party' threw at the Congress: the 

Congress Party claims special credit for all things done by the 
Government during these past 14 years. Much of it is obviously 
what any Government which collects taxes and has undertaken 
the 'duties of administration must do. (They are not) a spe&al 
meiit of lire Congress partv.” 

' but there is an undeniable other side also, even if it cannot 
be^ illustrated with ‘excerpts from manifestos (though up to a 
point it can bfe). Their utterances and following may be equally 
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very different from each oilier, far more different than those 
of the Conservative and Labour Parties in Britain were in 
1961 or those of the Democrats and Republicans in the United 
States have ever been in recent years except in 196-1. No voter 
imagines that India under, the Communists at one end or the 
Jana Sangh and the Swatantra Party at the other would be the 
same sort of place to live in. as it has been (however difficult 
fit might be to put a label on what it has been) under the Con- 
ygress; Parfy.;j The shading from one party to the next may be 
gradual. But that, not an unexpected result of the consensus 
about the economy which was described a little earlier, is one 
of the conditions for the survival of democracy. Nor is the 
•shading so gradual that anyone can mistake the PSP for the 
• Communists or the Jana Sangh for the Swatantra. 

But the range of choice arid the freedom to choose do not by 
thcmsclves make a democracy successful. It has to be sustained 
by results, and by hope for the future. At each stage the results 
must show that the system, if not perfect, is improving, and 


bids . fair to do better than any available alternative. Some of 
fthe .worthwhile results have been discussed already: that the 
elections; are giving, quite apart from reflecting it, a clear arid 
.•better', organised shape to India’s politics ; . they . are promoting 
-the' consolidation of political, forces, thereby laying the ghost 
of India’s fragmentation - they are assisting in the shift of power 
from a narrow urban to a broader, rural base, thus and in other 
ways taking the centre .of ’power, a little, closer to the people;; 
rivhile getting contarninated by. the heiratic society they are also! 
helping in the dissolution of castes. The net result is that the 
. collective} body of elected . representatives is a -far truer pictiire 
of the country as a whole — warts arid, all-— than the more, sedate 
debating, societies of pre-independence (daysf It is less decorous 
. than it used: to be, but also less pale. ... / ? i f i- 

As the apex; of the country's political life. Parliament has 
given repealed evidence of its power. A decade ago, Nehru 
paid it a handsoriie compliment when a masterly debate on 
certain charges against: the Finance Ministry' forced Iiim to say 
f; a reluctant good-bye to' a greatly \ r aluecl cofleague,.. the Finance 
Minister, T. T. Krislmamachari. Nehru said that the debate had V 

t flf Iff ' 
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demonstrated “the majesty of Parliament.” He bowed to it 
with some pleasure because if parliamentary democracy in 
India is any one man’s creation it is his. A debate of equal 
excellence has not taken place since. But in the daily exercise 
of its primary function — to represent the people and to bring 
the pressure of their opinion, even of their prejudices and 
unreasoning passions to bear upon the Government — this forum 
grows in strength year by year. There are several signs of the 
growth, which are also among the causes. 

First, it has become much more integrated with the anxieties 
and tensions of the life of the country. Each of die three Parlia- 
ments elected since independence has been more integrated in 
this sense than its predecessor, and Parliament as an institution 
has been a great deal more integrated than its pre-independence 
predecessor, the Central Assembly. Almost nothing of any 
importance now happens anywhere in India or in her external 
relations which does not promptly become a subject of hot 
debate and exchanges in Parliament. Conversely, anything of 
importance said in Parliament immediately touches off a debate 
outside. Sometimes the two debates are held within earshot 
of each other: the more organized parties, especially die 
Communists and the Jana Sangh, on occasions lead massive 
demonstrations right up to die portals of Parliament, and the 
throb of this mass is felt within ; MPs come out in groups to 
address die demonstrators while odiers try inside to raise the 
slogans of the demonstration on the floor of the House. More 
frequently the two debates mingle on the more conventional 
forums of the Press and public platform. 

Since the extra-parliamentary debate is not limited by any 
rules of procedure it frequendy takes up issues which are out- 
side the constitutional limits of Parliament’s jurisdiction, such 
as matters which fall within the rights of States ; die mingling 
then forces them upon the attention of Parliament. One result 
is that more than a third of the time at each session is taken 
up nowadays with current controversy and the policies of die 
Government. Passing bills is no longer the only function of 
Parliament. In fact, purely legislative v'ork is being increasingly 
relegated to committees, whose performance is usually of a 
fairly high order, (Two examples of assertive and vigilant 
committees, though they are not legislative, are the Public 
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Accounts Committee find the Estimates Committee, which keep 
such a critical gaze turned on the Government’s finances that 
they: havb become a thorn in the side of ministers and 
bureaucrats). V • • 

Any controversy which succeeds in invading Parliament 
House ceases to be an empty exchange of arguments ; its course 
and outcome have a powerful impact upon the Government’s 
thinking. Seeing how small the numerical strength of the 
Opposition is, , one would imagine that what it says would be 
of little consequence to the Government. But its numerical 
inferiority- is vastly offset by three sources of its power. In 
debating talent and tenacity, an average Opposition member is 
worth two on the Government benches. This may be because he 
is less inhibited by the sense of responsibility which the part}' 
in power has; the more likely reason, however, is that he has 
come through a tougher test of survival than the average Con- 
gress MP whose way was hitherto made smoother by the prestige 
of the party and of Nehru. Secondly, the aggregate vote behind 
the Opposition benches is greater than behind the Congress, 
and given the., democratic temper of Indian politics, this has a 
sobering effect upon the Government and makes it more res- 
ponsive to the wishes of the Opposition. The third and most 
important reason is the nature of the Congress : it is little more 
than an aggregate of Opposition Parties. There is hardly, any 
point of Anew on the Opposition benches which does not have 
a fairly sizeable representation within the Congress, sometimes 
more sizeable than on the opposite side of the House (Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra Party MPs are certainly fewer than 
Congress MPs who think like them). Therefore, anything ; an 
Opposition Party says on the floor of the House strikes up a 
magnified echo within the Congress, especially at closed-door 
part}' meetings of Congress MPs, and it strongly reacts upon 
the politics of the Government. This gives a reality to Parlia- 
ments proceedings which the arithmetics of its membership 
would not suggest. .. 

A growing blot upon the.' majesty of Parliament” is that far 
top often, and with increasing frequency in recent years, con- 
fusion and disorder take- the place of forceful debate. Not orily 
does each disorder becomeVa precedent for worse in subsequent 
.sessions ; the example Which - State Legislatures set with their 
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own more thoroughly reprehensible : behaviour, is - 'iUCTeasingl^i , 
infecting Parliament also. Wholesale eviction of,. struggling; and;/ 
screaming members by the Marshal of the House has had to 
be ordered in State Assemblies, on many occasions - on some in./ 
Parliament too. More frequent still are undignified and noisy 
protest walk-outs by- the entire Opppsitioa..-V:3Le5s;f thah bthreeb 
months after Nehru’s death, 68 members of the Oppositibri were ■ 
ordered out of the State Assembly of Uttar Pradesh, the home 1 
State of India’s three successive •; Prime;'; 

Shastri and now Indira Gandhi - three weeks- after Mrs. Gandhi’ 
became Prime Minister the entire Opposition had to be 
expelled. Throughout the first half of 1966 the fabric of parlin-' 
mentary life was in tatters in West Bengal. 

Public opinion would have to he extremely , insensitive to 
events if after all this, its faith in the parliamentary'/systern 
remained undisturbed. Unless the behaviour of members , 
improves the institutions of this system will . incur the contempt , 
of the people, who may he tempted one day lo scrap the 
system 'itself. Some, signs ofimpatience h ave nppe are d ;al re a d v . 
Soon after Shastri became Prime Minister the misbehaviour of 
some ; MPs reached extraordinary heights ; the Opposition threw 
. restraint lo the winds, the new leadership seemed unable to assert 
• itself, and; the daily encounter between the Two sides /became! 

. such an undignified spectacle that the thoughts of many people 
turned to tlie presidential system. Since Parliament iseemed 
unable to correct itself the belief lost ground that the presiden- 
tial system could easily become dictatorial, that with its daily 
accountability to Parliament gone, the executive could descend 
’ into virtually irremovable incompetence. The Madras Minister 
of . Industries announced that at the next meeting of the 
: Congress executive he would formally move that the parlia -■! 
mentary system- be ' a’uolished in favour of the presidential 
though it was the former, with its capacity for bringing opposing 
forces into dynamic equilibrium, which was the best miarantce • 
that South India would never have to complain once more that ' 

- it was being neglected by the North. His resolution never came 
up and Parliament escaped with an undeclared reprieve But 
since then ■ disorders have mounted, not subsided. ‘ r.h^-0: 

; Hlowever, b.w the time the Years of Nehm ended it was 
; possible to distinguish between two different causes of these / 
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disorders. Only one of them could be called a threat to parlia- 
mentary life ; the other was one of its sources of strength. 
The former, a deliberate campaign by the Communists to vilify 
democracy and bring its institutions to a halt, was to become 
more ominous a little later ;* die latter was making Parliament 
a more real thing than it used to be. Adult franchise was 
churning up die depths of Indian society and throwing up 
members uncxposed to education or modem institutions of any 
kind or the sophistication of the council chamber phase of die 
struggle for freedom. They came to Parliament as strangers to 
the decorum expected of them, trailing behind them die clouds 
of dust and die habit of shouting made familiar to them by 
their unbringing at the hustings. But in their own way diey 
were as wordiwhile members as the learned lawyers who used 
to come into Parliament on die coat tails of Nehru, unconta- 
minated by the brawling which an adult franchise election 
involves Their accents and behaviour were distressingly crude ; 
but by that much diey were truer representatives of a mass 
democracy. Their concern, as increasingly the country's, was 
more with bread and butter politics dian with the distant 
horizons of international politics and on that they spoke with 
untutored eloquence. Their speeches might have offended 
procedure but meant more to the constituents and added more 
to the glow of the interacting debates inside and outside the 
legislature. But the more receptive and intelligent among them 
suufi cfrrdenst’ooc? that (his foi urn gave more power to those who 
accepted its lules, anc] it was not a coincidence that in the last 
Parliament elected under Nehru the most effective members 
were lelalively new entiants who had made the adjustment. 
There was every reason to hope then that others would also 
profit by their example and in time exchange their first term 
behaviour foi good conduct as parliamentarians in the second 
teim. 


3 See tlie Inst chapter. 
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NON-ALIGNED INDIA IN FACT AND FICTION 

Some of the rhetoric of Nehru’s foreign, policy and some 
tactical mistakes by him made it appear from time to time— to; ' 
Washington nearly all the time — that he took an ideological - 
view of the world. The fact, however, is that he was far less i 
concerned with ideology or with the international fine-hp'- 
created -by it than with power factors and their implications 
for India’s security and world interests. A great deal 'earlier^ 
than many other statesmen, he made a distinction between the; 
power interests of the Soviet "Union and China, though ‘idejSf'. 
’ .logically he would have lumped them together as the rest;of; 
' - the world did. He wrote in the early ’fifties that India’s relation 
with China might not he entirely in consonance with her rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union: “I see that both the U.S.A. and 
the U.K. on the one hand and the U.S.S.R. on the other, for ' 
entirely: different reasons, are not anxious that India and China 
should he friendly towards each other. That itself is a signi- 
ficant fact which has: to be borne in mind What will happen 

to China during the next few years is anybody’s, guess. But it 
is a complete misunderstanding of the China / situation if o 
imagine that they function like a satellite stale of Russia. Only 

• one thingfviU. push China in that direction to some extent : and 
- even then this cannot go far — that .-one thing Is .isolation from 

the rest of the world.” .. 

• \ Quite apart from any feelings that he had for China this is 
the key to/the efforts he made right until the Chinese attach 
in 1902 to get China admitted to the Um'ted Nations, to help 
it get acquainted with the Afro-Asian world, and generally to 
reduce China’s dependence upon the Soviet Union. In some 
ways this is the obverse of the policy which India in the; last 
few years has followed with regard to Vietnam. It puzzles 
American opinion to see India less than lukewarm about (he 
USAs military effort in Vietnam to check the spread of Chinese 
influence in South-East Asia. India has never believed that the 
injection of American military power in Vietnam is a better- 
• ’’ 1 • : : ” : " ", 262 ,- - 
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answer to the influence of China than the indigenous nation- 
alism of the Vietnamese people. But that apart, India dreads 
the piospcct of the Sino-Soviet rift being healed by any escala- 
tion of the war in Vietnam ; if it were, India again would be 
faced with what it has sought to avoid, and circumstances have 
helped it to avoid, a monolithic Communist overhang in the 
north stretching from Eastern Europe to Shanghai. 

The same conclusion hangs at the end of another line of 
argument. Whether Nehru was hard or soft — by turns he was 
both — on the Communist view of social and economic problems, 
he was strongly against it whenever he suspected it to be in 
conflict with national independence. He was never more against 
the Communist Party of India than when he thought it was 
drawing its sustenance from other countries. And' he never 
admired any Communist leadership more than when it proved, 
as Tito's has been proving for almost a decade and Ho CM 
Minh’s did during the decade of the ‘fifties, that in spite of its 
Communism it could be wholly indigenous and nationalistic; 
and even then he could not overlook some of the methods of 
Communism which he always found distasteful. What pleased 
him most about the Panchsheel statement, which he signed 
with China and propagated in many capitals of the world, was 
that he thought it would commit China to abstain from inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of other countries, including India. 
His hopes were disproved. But it was as a nationalist, seeking 
to protect his own and other countries’ nationalism from sub- 
version, and not as a camouflaged Communist, that he became 
the flag-bearer of Panchsheel, a more ardent flag-bearer, it 
should be noted, than anyone in China. He even carried the 
message to Moscow and made it a part of the first public speech 
ever to be made in Moscow by a non-Communist leader speak- 
ing under the sign of the hammer and sickle. On the other 
hand, when the Soviet Union proposed “a collective peace pact 
in Asia” in 1958, Nehru extended a cold shoulder towards it. 
As likely as not, he would also have offered it the positive 
hostility which he offered to SEATO and CENTO if the “peace 
pact” had been more military in nature and had carried the 
same sort of implications for India as Pakistan’s membership 
of these two pacts did. 

The question has been perennially asked in India and abroad 
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that if Nehru was, in fact, non-aligned as between the two power 
systems represented by the United States and the Soviet Unions 
and if he did, in fact, take a non-ideological view of the world, 
why was India so often seen in Soviet company and so rarely 
in American in so many votes in the United Nations ? There 
were occasions, of course, when she was not. In the debates;., 
on the repatriation of Korean prisoners of war, India presented 
a scheme which was supported by Britain, opposed by the 
United States and accepted by the Soviet Union. When Krishna 
Menon amended it to make it acceptable to the United States, 
he found himself supported by Washington and opposed by 
Moscow and of course by China. But the amended India reso- 
lution was accepted by all the non-Communist countries (except : 
Formosa, which abstained) and this was the first time that the., 
entire Asian and Arab bloc voted on the same side as. the 
Western powers. Krishna Menon could not have been unpopu- 
lar in the United States on that occasion at least. But on die . 1 
whole it is true that India and the Soviet Union were more, 
often on the same side than opposed. There was understandable, 
perplexity in the State Department, to which Schlesinger refers 
in A Thousand Days when he describes the searching questions: 
Kennedy put to his Ambassadors and advisers to find out why; 
the neutrals “appeared to judge American actions with such; 
severity and Soviet actions with such apparent charity”. 

But it would be a mistake to discover a causal connection 
between this voting record and the fact that India’s relations 
with the United States ivere generally not as happy as those 
with the Soviet Union. A more satisfactory explanation lies in 
the basic premises of India’s foreign policy. These have been 
discussed earlier 1 and need only to be flagged in this context. 
First, China should be admitted to the United Nations, less for; 
the sake of China than the United Nations and the world ; 

: second, nationalism is a stronger force than international Com- 
mnnism and the best remedy for die latter’s infiltration tactics - 
third, it is better that a country is strong and independent and 
nobody’s camp follower, even if under a Communist govern- 
ment than that it be defended against Communism by methods; 
which weaken its nationalism ; fourth, the nationalism of coun- 

Scc — ''A Place in the World.’’ 
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tries recently freed from colonialism is, more allergic to the 
former colonial powers than to tlie . economic and social contents 
of Communism ; and fifth, it is important for the development 
of the new countries that international tensions should be 
lowered, not heightened into a cold or a hot war. One may 
accept or reject these premises; But they, more than sympathy 
for. the. Soviet Union, explain India’s record in international 
debate. The inclination these factors would have caused in any 
case was accentuated by the contrast between Soviet and 
American' policies towards the non-aligned and the Afro-Asian 
countries. While the Soviet Union made them a special target 
of: its diplomatic charm, the USA for many years had a blind 
• spot towards them. Schlesinger gives a revealing account of 
the- obstinate reluctance of the State Department to do anything 
which would look like building a bridge to the Belgrade Con- 
ference of die non-aligned countries. 

■ n 

Three main examples are often cited as proof that Nehru him- 
self did not live up to these premises. These are Nehru’s 
acquiescence in the suppression of Tibet by China, his reluctant 
opposition to Soviet intervention in Hungary and the military 
action he took to end Portuguese rule in Goa. It cannot be 
gainsaid that Nehru’s record is far from clean in these three 
cases. At best there are some partial excuses for it. It is possible 
to suspect that in the case of Goa he was carried along by 
Krishna Menon, then at the height of his influence in the gov- 
ernment while Nehru was definitely declining already in his 
physical and mental powers. If Nehru had been more in the 
habit of consulting his Cabinet he might have -received advice 
which would correct Menon’s. But the intended action was not 
brought before the Cabinet at all, and even before the Defence 
Sub -Committee of the Cabinet it was brought only after Indian 
troops had been positioned in Belgaum and the only question 
remaining to be decided was when they, should move. . At this 
meeting Morarji Desai urged that the action be postponed till 
i after the elections. But he was overruled. . V v- ; ; A; ; - v;->' 

■ It is more debatable whether. Menon himself wascanied 

■ 'away by misleading Viritelligence : or by the calculation that the 
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conquest of Goa would improve his changes in the electoral ^ 
contest he was going to face only two. months Saicr;;Tl>a^tli? ;. 
contest was in Bombay, a city acutely conscious of r'qrHig«er.o , 
rule in Goa, suggests the calcnlation ; his campraghers s’ertainly 
projected him as the “liberator of Goa”, The scale of tho m'.ii-. ^ 
tary effort he mounted, which was far in excess : of -wliiat-w#^-. 
needed, suggests, on the other hand, wrong snUdligenah.'But^ 
Nehru s consent for the operation has to be placed alongside,; 
the suspicion widely current at that tinie in India that there; 
was a growing collusion between Pakistan and Portugal. Eco- . ; 
nomic plans had been drawn up between the two ccuntrit'-s 
based upon joint exploitation of the rich iron-ore mines in Goa. ' 
From these, it was feared, military collusion might not be far r 
off, especially if Chinas hostility, already unmistakable at that:; 
time, diverted India’s capabilities to the distant Himalaya)! g 
frontiers. /’:?■ 

His policy about Tibet was entirely of his own making. The ; 
four comers within which he framed it were that even before 
the Communists came to power in Peking, Tibet had been 
subordinate to China and since independence, at - any rate, 
India had not disputed this fact; that the best India could 
hope to get for Tibet was fair and just treatment by Peking, 
not independence ; that it could bast secure this treatment b\ 
not protesting too loudly against what China was doing, since ■ 
India in any case did not have the means to follow up the 
protest with anything more effective;, and that not: only for 
the sake of Tibet but the stable and pcacefxil development of 
most Asian, -countries it was necessary that India’s relations, 
with China should be good. But he miscalculated badly. 
"Whether • India’s protests might have - helped Tibet or not, 
depending tigbh Peking’s, goodwill certainly did not. India her-, 
self was not spared. A shower, of abuse descended upon her? 
when, in a few statements in Parliament, Nehru showed a little 
sympathy for Tibet’s autonomy. In retrospect at least it appears 
that India might have been on better grounds morally and 
politically if it had taken a stronger stand in favour of Tibet’s 
autonomy, even if she did not consider it justifiable to reverse 
recognition of China’s suzerainty. . ;?yv ■ 

the three, Nehrus record is the weakest with- regard to 
; Hungary; and it is made to look weaker still by the strongly? 
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contrasting stand he took about Egypt, at tlie same time. Here 
was a case which on the face of it should have aroused Nehru’s 
deepest, anger. A small country, stubbornly nationalistic, and 
one of Eastern Europe’s most colourful people, struggling to 
set up a more liberal regime, had been brought under the heel 
of Soviet amied forces. Not only was a liberal movement 
crushed in Hungary, bill a blow delivered at a growing ten- 
dency towards nationalistic aspirations in the Communist half 
of Europe. But Nehru’s protest, though strong later on was, to 
begin with, late and hesitant. Krishna Menon made the hesita- 
tions much. worse when, while thundering in the United Nations 
against the Anglo-French attack on Egypt, he became the only 
non-Conummist member to hesitate in condemning Soviet inter- 
vention and the only one to vote with the Communist bloc on 
a crucial' resolution. 

•rt;:But not all -the hesitations were either as long or as indefen- 
sible as Nehru’s critics made them appear ; not all of Krishna 
Menon s votes were diabolical. India could not possibly have 
supported one of the Western resolutions being pressed at the 
United Nations because in its operative part it asked for elec- 
tions in Hungary under U.N. supervision. Krishna Menon was 
right in objecting that 'We cannot say that a sovereign member 
of this assembly can be called upon to submit its elections to 
the United Nations without its agreement”. But the simple 
condemnation of the Soviet intervention he should have 
supported and did not. 

Nehru’s own performance was a puzzling mixture of light and 
shade. He promptly condemned the Anglo-French attack on 
Egypt which began on October 31, 1956. But be was silent oh 
the fighting in Hungary in the last few days of that month for 
the reason, which he was to give later, that on October 31 the 
Soviet Union offered negotiations for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from all East European countries. On November 4 Soviet 
troops made their : main thrust into Hungary and this time 
Nehru’s comment, though still hesitant, was quicker. At a 
UNESCO conference in New Delhi on November '5 he said: 


■We. see today in, Egypt as > well as in: Hungary both human 
dignity and freedom outraged, and the forces of modem arms 
used to suppress peoples and to gain political objectives.” There 
was still no condemnation of the Soviet Union by. name, not 
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even five days later when the highest deliberative body of the 
Congress party passed a thousand-word resolution ort interna- 
tional affairs containing only two references to Hungary: "In 
Hungary there has been a civil conflict involving considerable 
loss of life, as well as the use of foreign armed forces... the 
Congress hopes that the foreign troops in Hungary will be 
withdrawn and the people of Hungary decide their own future 
by peaceful methods.” But the resolution strongly and specifi- 
cally condemned the Western powers. An amendment to this 
resolution seeking to correct the imbalance was rejected; no 
one voted for it. Nehru’s own comment: what appeared to 
have occurred in Hungary was "a civil conflict” (presumably a 
reference to the bitter feud between die Stalinist Matvas 
Rakosi, and the relatively liberal Imre Nagy) and Soviet 
troops appeared to have returned “on the invitation of the new 
Government of Hungary”. A day later he denied that India 
was looking at the events in Egypt and Hungary “from different 
viewpoints”. “We are deeply grieved by die killings in Hungary 

and our sympathy goes out to that country’s people Egypt 

and Hungary have been made to suffer because of the rivalries 
between die big nations.” 

The next day the Prime Ministers of Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon and India, at a meeting, initially arranged in New Delhi 
to discuss developments in Egypt, also took up the affairs of 
Hungary- and expressed "strong disapproval and distress at the 
aggression and intervention by great powers against weaker 
countries”. In this company Nehru’s voice began to come 
through more clearly. The joint statement regretted that 
Soviet forces had not been withdrawn from Hungary in accord- 
ance with die policy’ announced by Moscow earlier. They urged 
that these forces should be withdrawn "speedily and that the 
Hungarian people should be left free to decide their own future 
without external intervention from all quarters”. A week later. 
Nehru was still more forthright. In a speech in Parliament, he 
said: 'There is little doubt that the national uprising there . . . 
was ultimately suppressed by the Soviet armed forces... the 
majority of the Hungarian people wanted political and economic 
changes, rose in insurrection to achieve them, but were 
suppressed.. .Perhaps even more significant than the fighting 
is die fact that when fighting stopped, there was an extraordinary 
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demonstration .of - passive resistance it was a movement 
‘ with great masses of people behind it .-. . the Soviet armies 

were there against the wishes of the Hungarian people I 

havd no doubt in niy mind that sooner or later the Hungarian 
.people, who have demonstrated so visibly their desire for free- 
d'ddm^■;f6i , '•js6parate^iddQtitJ^j ,, for not being overshadowed by any 

other country, are bound to triumph These events have 

^powerfully affected the prestige of. the Soviet Union, not only 
in /many countries which are supposed to be uncommitted but 

in European countries which supported the USSR Ten 

Uy ears'; have passed since the last war, and if in the course of 
ten years the' people of Hungary could not be converted to 
/• Communism it' shows -failure ... far greater it seems to me than 
: 'the : failure of a military coup.” 

.^.v fJntir official records of the period are released, it will be 
-'difficult to discover what exactly made Nehru so hesitant in 
speaking out his mind earlier. But two inferences can be 
hazarded for what they are worth. On European problems 
Tito, no stooge of the Russians at that time or since, was a 
trusted adviser of Nehru, and Tito, though sitting next door to 
Hungary, had strong doubts regarding the real forces at work 
behind the revolt during some of its phases. He expressed these 
doubts in public and quite clearly must have communicated 
them to Nehru as well. It is not unlikely that this made Nehru 
: also cautious about the nature of the rebellion. The second 
inference relates to the Western attack upon Egypt and the 
fact that by the end of October Nagy had proclaimed Hungary 
' to be a neutral country and was seeking "assurances” from 
the Western powers. (Later, Nagy was to take sanctuary in 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest). Rumour, unsupported by 
any evidence, had converted into intention what Tito only 
referred to as "propaganda” by the Western powers "in favour 
of liberation of the East European countries”. The attack upon 
the Suez came within a few days of the start of the trouble in 
Hungary. Was there a possible connection between the two? 
Were "outside” 1 elements, in fact) present behind the scenes in 
Hungary, whether or not they were "fascists” : as Nehru had 
■ called diem? Was the nationalization of the Suez Canal by . 
Egypt being used only as the smoke-screen for assembling a 
: ■' sufficiently large Western force— and the force was large com- 
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pared with anything that Egypt could have put together to 
resist it — so that it should be at hand for intervention in Eastern 
Europe, should the opportunity occur? 

There was at least one Western statement at that time which 
claimed that the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt aimed at 
preventing Russia from coming into the Middle East. To this 
Nehru referred when he said: “I confess I do not see how it 
has prevented Russia from coming in. It is, in fact, possible 
that a door has been opened through which the Russians might 
come m in future.” Was this claim only the obverse of an 
opposite intention? The state of the East-West cold war was 
such at the time that possibilities of this kind could not be ruled 
out entirely. Was it this that Nehru referred to when he said 
on November 19 that certain things were still not very dear? 
If he did have any such suspicion in mind, silence might have 
appeared to him to be the least that was called for. 

HI 

In an overall assessment of Nehru’s foreign policy, which 
matters more than its individual operations, what stands out 
most is that like many innovators he became too rigidly fond 
of his own innovation ; lie could not see, or not until too late, 
the need for readjustments in it. Events overtook and raced 
ahead of his pokey. As numerous earlier pages suggest, the 
basic shape of the policy was sound and durable. He could not 
have chosen better guides than non-alignment and nationalism 
for India’s “operational voyage” in world affairs. Despite the 
stones thrown at them lately, they are still winning converts in 
unexpected places. 

More Americans believe now than in Nehru’s lifetime that 
military pacts are not the answer to international Communism ; 
far better is it to help self-reliant societies to pose the challenge 
of sorial justice to Communist tactics. The tall man of France 
says, whatever his motives for saying so, that pacts are bad for 
the national will. More people would now agree than ever in 
die past that an independent and unified Vietnam, be it 
Communist, would add more stability to South-East Asia than 
a Vietnam torn by an endless war. That American arms can be 
misused is more obvious to more people now than when Nehru 
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. protested against their supply to -Pakistan '. in; such abundance. 
There is the conspicuous testimony of Galbraith now that 'If 
' we hac.1 not supplied anus, Pakistan would not have sought a 
rin'litary solution ..NvThe fuR? consequences of the policy of 
indiscriminate anus have revealed themselves with a kind 
•of heroic clarity in South Asia.... We arm those (in Latin 
America) . who defend privilege, absorb enormous income with- 
out economic quid pro quo and stifle progress”. Galbraith did 
nbt/put it into’ so. many words as Baltimore San did, about the 
same time, that arms were supplied to Pakistan to prop up a 
imlitary- regime there. But he did wain, as Nehru used to, that 
"Military aid acts to cancel both our economic aid and our 
support • to social reform”. In the Communist world also there 
are more adherents for peaceful co-existence now, in spite of 
the obstinate exception that China has become, than when 
: -Nehru preached the virtues of Panchsheel in Moscow. On that 
score no praise for Nehru’s prescience could be excessive. 

But he remained a preacher for a little too long instead of 
taking time off to bring the gospel up to date. In this respect 
- his visit to the USA in 1961 was a critical failure. Five years 
earlier when he met Eisenhower, he showed better appreciation 
of the fact, already obvious to many, that changes had taken 
place in India and the USA which made better relations 
.between the two countries possible and, from India’s point of 
■ view, necessary. But both changes were far more marked in 
"i: 1961, and yet Nehru did not respond to them, or at least/accord- 
ing to the accounts — mostly American — so- far available of his 
: meeting with Kennedy. Much more than his- predecessors, 

. Kennedy understood the neutralists’ approach to world affairs 
and he valued it up to a point. He was also a convert to co- 
7. Existence with Russia, and his views about foreign aid were 
similar to India’s. And to crown it all by the time Nehru met. 
Kennedy, both had been fully exposed to the dangerous swell 
v of ambitions in Peking. Yet the meeting produced no basis , for 
. a new relationship in future-; the young President found no 
resilience .in the ageing Prime Minister. Fatigue and old -ideas--, 
; had settled upon the latter. ■ ■ ;-.v -v7 A"-: ! ',V-"7'./}-' v / 

In- Nehru’s mind till the end of his days, hence in the mind; 
of the country at large, : India's foreign policy struck a balance 
/..which was always a little— -somctimes ihore than a little— unfair ’ 
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to the USA and un-neutraUy warm to the Soviet Union. To 
some extent the fault was neither Nehru’s nor India’s. On the 
one issue which mattered so much to India for so many years, 
tire future of Kashmir, the Soviet Union weighed in clearly on 
the Indian side ; the USA did not. On Goa, the Soviet Union 
came out with unsolicited and thus doubly welcome support,' 
while die USA frowned so heavily upon the taking of Goa that 
Nehru wrote to Kennedy : "Why is it that something that thrills 
our people should be condemned in the strongest language in 
the United States?” 

But when that has been said, and to that added the reminder 
given by innumerable issues that Soviet thinking is closer to 
India’s than the USA’s is, the fact remains that in economic as 
well as diplomatic relations die Soviet Union got a little more 
and the USA a little less than the credit due each for their help 
to India. Even after China had unmasked its real attitude to 
India and although die USA’s support became more massive 
and unambiguous than the Soviet Union’s, die USA’s account 
remained a little in the red in the ledgers of Indian public 
opinion, A clear example of this came in the 1,000 Kw trans- 
mitter "VOA Deal” at die end of 1963, a bare year or so after the 
Chinese attack, when the contrast between the US and Soviet 
support for India should have been fresh in the public mind. 
The proposition which the VOA made was ridiculous — that a 
powerful transmitter would be supplied to India for political 
broadcasts to China’s neighbours and India would pay for die 
transmitter by giving time on it to VOA. Nothing would have 
more clearly defeated the purpose of Indian broadcasts than 
that they should co-habit the same transmitter with the VOA. 
But the proposition needed only to be studied on merits and,, 
as suited India, accepted or rejected. Instead it blew up into 
an anti-US furore, while a ninety-five million dollar loan for die 
far more important Tarapore nuclear reactor put dirough at 
roughly the same time received hardly any notice. 

In economic negotiations, even those which may have political 
overtones, it was always possible for tbe Soviet Union to drive 
widi impunity much harder bargains than the United States can 
ever hope— or tries to. A latter-day example is the Bokliaro 
steel mill project. Few of India s project agreements with other 
countries have been as much an imposition on India as the 
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Bokhara agreement, signed invl966. More important, Indian 
interests, have never been so , openly -disregarded, including her 
desire to give scope to: Indian technical skills to contribute 
whatever they are able- to. At a time when self-reliance is a 
poweiful slogan in India the , Soviet Union has paid it not the 
slightest heed. Yet it has raised hardly any controversy, 
compared with the noise' over some concessions given to private 
American capital for investment in the equally essential and much 
less -expensive fertiliser programme. It is true that the Russians 
again showed diplomatic finesse by picking up Bokhara when 
the Americans abandoned it — this happened long before 
Nehru’s death — and thus gave satisfaction to Indian opinion 
when the latter was most ready to receive it with pleasure. 
Thereafter hard bargains were easy to drive. But it is the function 
of Indian leadership to see that Indian opinion is moved more 
by facts than finesse. 

Some of the climate in which this opinion was formed was 
set from time to time by American mistakes, but the greater 
influence upon it was the weight given to these mistakes by 
those who guided the Indian publics assessments. Nehru and 
the people around him were not the minor leaders of a minority 
party; they were the makers, not creatures, of public opinion. 
Yet if they tried at all they did so insufficiently to ensure that 
■■.. prejudice did not dominate public debate. For the first decade 
• of Nehru’s Prime Ministership, it could be said that Indo-US 
divergencies were too important, too many and basic for the 
Indian publics view of the USA to be anything but adverse. 
But after that, differences began to narrow perceptibly and it 
should have been possible to bridge the gap entirely by 1961, 
a year before China’s major attack. Any arrangements for help 
that Nehru might have made at the time he could have success- 
fully attributed to changes in the view Washington took of die 
world and therefore in the view he could take of Washington. 

, They would not have been regarded, as they came to be, as 
steps taken in a state of panic for sheer --survival. But the resili- 
ence which timely readjustment requires had. probably gone 
out of Nehru by that time. Hence also the other mistake he 
made about the same time, with much more serious conse- 
quences: lie neither 'prepared India for the .impending clash. 

; with China nor avoided.' the . clash bv. soft-pedalling the border 
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dispute so that some sort of a settlement, however temporary, 
could be made even if it involved some marginal loss of territory. 
With a little suppleness in his own mind and cleverer projec- 
tion of the needs of the moment he could - have brought about 
acceptance of the less palatable by Indian opinion in order to 
buy off tire more dangerous. But such hard-headed, realistic 
and yet flexible leadership Nehru could not provide any longer. 
For far too long he had been living, as he was to confess after 
the Chinese attack, “in an artificial atmosphere of our .own 
creation”. ' ' 



jJ-'Giiapter 17 

A TOUCH OF TODAY 

is the! institutions: of: Indian politics— parties, elections, Parlia- 
ment, foreign policy — flowed into die moulds created for them 
during tlie years of Nehru, the content of politics began to 
respond to his passionate commitment to die twentieth 
century, and in this as much as in any other sense, he was the 
man who made: modern India. The quality of the change he 
wrought shows in the change in the substance of debate from 
die early ’fifties .to the late. Fifteen years ago, a visitor from 
Europe would have had the experience of Rip Van Winkle in 
reverse ; he would have found himself in the earlier centuries 
of his own continent, when attacks upon orthodoxy were the 
■main substance of public debate, not the problems of inter- 
national or domestic Communism, or rival ways of locating and 
resolving economic problems. Today he would be a great deal 
more at home. He would find the issues and idiom more 
familiar to him, and the variation in them, as he travelled from 
one region to anodier or from the gatherings of one party to 
anodiers, a great deal less than fifteen years ago. He would still 
find quantities that would mystify him completely; The 
resurgence and unrest among some of the tribes for example, 
and to a lesser extent the power of tlie DMK in South India! 
Their emphasis upon ethnic differences Would remind him' of 
the middle ages of Europe. The sway of the Sikh church upon 
the community’s politics, die remnants of die Muslim League,- 
the passion that language still arouses, 'the hold of a faction 
leader upon his following, and more than all this, die shadow 
of death oyer Indian politics, death through fasting, - mob 
violence or the actions of authorities— rthese areas; of, die Indian 
scene lie would find- baffling and strange. . , . . 

; But not the main areas Vof Indian politics; and their normal 
manifestadons. Here; lie would: know : , what portents to look for 
and how to read them .when he found them. He would find , 
that an extraordinary part of tlie debate, extraordinary because 
: these quantities are very' new to Indian politics, is about how 
' x V, ' ;v • 275- - 
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much planning and by what methods, the lival magnetisms of 
democracy and revolution, and the eruptions of the politics 
of bread in the streets. And if he compared the present and 
the past he would find it an astonishing fact that within the 
short span of only a little more than a decade, and almost un- 
noticed by history or chronicle, one part of the politics of the 
extreme Right has shifted its moorings from feudalism to capi- 
talism, another part from religious revivalism to something much 
closer to fascism, still dark but of die twentieth century. 

Already by the time of the second general elections in 195/, 
it was possible to divide the mainstream of argument into four 
main parts ; the substance of politics was the interplay between 
them. Those who were equally committed to parliamentary 
democracy and modernization of die economy and society were 
the first and largest part ; whatever their party they were the 
main support of Nehru’s growing philosophy of democratic 
socialism. The second stream consisted of people equally 
opposed to modernization and parliamentary democracy, and 
to the latter equally because it was modem and unacceptable 
to the streak of authoritarianism in diem. Politically the most 
important among them was the RSS face of the Jana Sangh. 
Slighdy less important were the dispossessed feudal elements 
(who were later to join die Swatantra Party), the dispossessed 
Princes and landlords. The other half of both the Jana Sangh 
and the second recruitment area of the Swatantra, the modem 
capitalists, together formed the third element, along with a 
great many people in the Congress though probably not the 
majority, who supported democracy and modernization of the 
society and economy but not through mediods or at a pace 
which they believed to be incompatible with democracy. The 
fourth, and next to the first the most important part, were 
those whose commitment to modernization, especially of the 
economy, was total but to parliamentary democracy, to say die 
least, doubtful. The bulk of them were the extreme faction 
among the Communists but they also carried with diem an 
assortment of anti-Communists such as some of the more 
forward-looking Jana Sangh members and some bureaucrats 
who were impatient with democracy’s pace or were in love 
wrth the power that 'State capitalism placed in their hands. 

From the late ’fifties onwards the third group gained at the 
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expense of die second, so: that such opposition to democracy as 
remained came not from those who found it too modem or too 
equalitarian for their tastes but from those who considered its 
pace too slow or its nature too tolerant of the market economy. 
Even within the first group this change was taking place: the 
debate inside the Congress ceased to be between the traditional 
and the modem, as it was when Nehru unseated Tandon, but 
between two relatively modem quantities, the Right and the 
Left; the change became especially marked after the Nagpur 
resolutions. With the first and the third groups committed to 
democracy and the fourth to a combination of Communism 
and /State capitalism, the inevitable net resultant was demo- 
cratic socialism; at the end of the Nehm era it seemed a safe 
: prediction that die future belonged to this approach, whether 
with more socialism in it or less depending upon a shifting 
balance between many circumstances. 

■'■I The only threat to it appeared to be from external sources. 
As experience had shown already in 1962 and as could be 
inferred for the future as well, aggression from any quarter 
would heat up nationalism till the normal forms of democracy 
could not stand the strain. All parties could benefit to some 
•extent by grafting upon the anxieties of the people the suspicion 
that the Congress had neglected the country’s defences ; but 
- an ultra-nationalist party' like the Jana Sangh would benefit 
most. And it would benefit equally from Chinese and Pakistani 
aggression: the latter would rouse not only nationalism but 
more especially its revivalist Hindu manifestation ; die former 
would embarrass the Communists, the only rivals of the Jana 
Sangh in the field of organized militancy. But in 1964 it did 
hot - seem that the Jana Sangh would become a serious threat 
either to democracy or socialism ; the Communist Party’s threat 
to democracy, which was to become a little more serious a little 
later, would not be a threat to the modernization of India. 

Along with this trend towards modernization, another change 
was also taking place ; the standardization of the idiom and 
content of debate in most parts of India, making the country 
more homogeneous at least if not also, or not yet,, more united. 
Some connotations, of some idioms may have suffered a sea 
change as political vocabulary travelled from other countries 
to this; but not so in mosfc of its ^inland travels. Barring the 
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exceptions mentioned below and those mentioned at the start 
of this chapter about the linguistic, ethnic and tribal quantities 
in Indian politics, which may vary from one part of the country 
to another and which a foreigner may find a little difficult to 
comprehend, die substance of debate all over the country was 
now in terms which were more or less constant and more or 
less familiar to die Western mind. Such was the case with the 
debate about the functioning of caste as an economic lobby, 
die erosion by the Communists of their neighbours on the poli- 
tical spectrum, dieir own inner clashes between the flight and 
Left wings, the tussle between the conservatives and die social- 
ists inside the Congress, the inter- and intra-party batdes for 
winning or retaining power with weapons which are known all 
over die world. 

In political terms, dierefore, and in the phrases of Morris- 
Jones, die complexities of "an ancient society”, fragmented to 
a great depth despite die unity below, each fragment frozen 
into its shape for centuries, had changed into the complexities 
of "a nation state”. The language of a great deal of Indian 
politics, he adds, “is a language which speaks of politics and 
interests, programmes and plans. It expresses itself in argu- 
ments and representations, discussions and demonstrations, deli- 
berations and decisions. Within this idiom are conducted 
several momentous conflicts of principles and tussles of interests. 
These are so wide-ranging that observers could be forgiven for 
greeting this Indian politics as a well-recognised and familiar 
friend and assuming that this is the whole Indian politics, the 
complete story”. 

Which, of course, it is not. There are many areas of Indian 
politics and many layers of it where the Gandhian language is 
more often heard ; a v kind of moral judgment is applied to 
politics which is more peculiarly of yesterday’s India than of 
that in which the free enterpriser makes his claims upon the 
economy and its planners or in which the Socialist or the Com- 
munist denies them. In this language village industries are im- 
portant because they have a moral value for the village, not 
because they are labour intensive ; cow-dung is better than 
chemical fertilizers not because it is safer to use but because 
it is descended from the cow ; and — while on cows — none of 
them should be converted into money-malang hides even if 
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tbeir numbers are pioving ruinous for the economy. Some 
people me bi-lingual: Gulzarilal Nanda, for several years 
Minister of Planning, was at the same time President of the 
Sadhu Samaj, a body of saffron-robed recruits through whom 
he hoped to spread the message of planning. Ilis alleged re- 
liance upon soothsayers, often the subject of not so good- 
humoured jokes about him, became the cause of some sharply 
woidcd questions in Parliament in 1966. 

Outside the area of government and politics many lives are 
blissfully led in the terminology of tin’s language alone ; led 
and sometimes lost: a few days after the questions in Parlia- 
ment about the astrologer, a girl died in a village in Gujarat 
because the village elders put her to the ordeal of fire to prove 
her fidelity. At certain levels such incidents become the subs- 
tance of politics ; some politicians can hardly ever rise above 
this level. At certain moments, if not at the same level, the 
ancient and the ultra-new coexist in dramatic contradiction. On 
August 4, 1956, India’s (and Asia’s) first atomic reactor, built 
entirely by Indian engineers, went into operation, releasing 
energy through self-sustained chain reaction. The same day an 
organization working for the welfare of the scheduled castes 
in Bihar reported that it had come across instances which 
virtually amounted to the practice of slavery: forced labour 
was being exacted from landless workers belonging to the 
scheduled castes against loans advanced to their forefathers. 

But Nehru imparted to public life, at least to as much of it 
as was close enough to his reach, a twentieth century tone 
which is as good a measure of the impact of his modem-minded- 
ness upon India as the works of high technology set up in his 
life-time. Because of him there was a rare degree of intellectual 
freedom, a willing acceptance of the right of vigorous and even 
impetuous dissent, which gave everyone The assurance that 
anyone whose mind had the ability’ to innovate would never 
lack the opportunity to propagate his innovation. Many original 
ideas flourished in this atmosphere of freedom: Vinoba Bbave 
captured the imagination of the country with his movement for 
voluntary gifts of land for the landless ; for a time a State Gov- 
ernment handed over to him the responsibility of lidding a 
large area of a band of murderous daeoits: he succeeded in 
bringing many to voluntary sunender. His close associate. 
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Jayaprakash Narayan, found packed audiences at liis lectures 
when he came up with his novel diesis of politics without parties, 
though the starting point of his argument could only have 
caused some embarrassment to Nehru : that the present system 
of elections had meant the rule of a minoiity over the majority; 
therefore the right of the present rulers to rule was of question- 
able validity. From Nehru’s personal life an atmosphere radiat- 
ed in which die arts flourished so unexpectedly well that the 
past ten years have been like a minor renaissance in India. 


Not unexpectedly, when his daughter was elected Prime Minis- 
ter, and the same morning was seen wearing a red rose as he 
used to. The Statesman editorially wrote: “The uncharitable 
may see in this a sign of dynastic symbolism ; roses have been 
so used in history But we prefer to hope that this was a happy 
omen, containing promise of a return to things the fragrance 
of which has been missed for some years. Mr. Nehru had a 
sense of the beautiful, a gracious refinement about him, which 
the severest critics of his policies would not deny him, and 
from him this quality rubbed olf to others. His fastidiousness 


made those around him a little less sloppy, what his eye fell 
on became a little more clean and orderly. His mind Was sensi- 
tive as anyone’s to the misery of the people. Their sorrows 
oppressed him as much as them, and even if his remedies were 
not always effective he thought about them constantly. But he 
also found time to spare for other things, and because of him 
others learnt to spare it too ; for the theatre and music, for 
painting and sculpture, for letters and dancing and for the 
delightful spirit of the tribes, for animals and mountains and 
c ^ n ® e seas °ns in his garden whence the loses came, 
which he is known to have tended with personal care. Among 
his friends he counted Yehudi Menuhin and Le Corbusier, the 
Roerichs— the father, the son and Devika Rani — and many 
young Indian artists and artistes for whom his association with 
them was encouragement; his own admiration extended beyond 
political philosophers to Lindbergh, Einstein and Schweitzer, 
'fi* " m ’ in f ? ct > or thr ee years before bis death, this 
■wm ° f Sympathy ^appeared from our public life. 

, ’ * return with Indira Gandhi as PM? It could, more 

. er ' an W1 1 an y° ne else who could have become Prime 
i mister. To a great deal she must have imbibed from the 
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enlightening influence of her father, she adds the inevitable 
beauty of the feminine touch and many will look forward to 
moie than merely the symbolic return on the rose ” 

Nehru was often criticized and sometimes harshly, when he 
was Prime Minister as well as after his death ; in this book too 
some of the comments are severe. He was never criticised by 
any responsible critic for failing to solve what no man could 
have solved within the span of one life ; if he had been ten 
times more effective than he was he would have left a great 
part of India economically poor and socially backward. Where 
bis critics are right is that he did not always take up first things 
■first, and even when he did he gave, or his tempei ament com- 
pelled him to give, the wrong slant to his remedies. The vision- 
ary in him mixed up his priorities, his flights of imagination 
led him astray. In certain matters he was amazingly meticulous 
about detail. In bis personal life, for ex-ample, and sometimes 
in quite impersonal matters: in August 1948, when it was still 
a subject of conjecture whether a few years hence there would 
be an India or a nation for him to preside over, he took dose 
interest in the orchestration of the national anthem and rejected 
a scheme built around what was till then the greatest national 
song, Vande Matram, because it would not be suitable for 
presentation abroad. But more often he was so wrapped up in 
the monumental design that he forgot to ask himself whether 
the structure of clay which the country still was would be able 
to bear the weight. 

And yet no man except Nehru could have made it possible 
that twenty years after the greatest Englishman of the century, 
Sir Winston Churchill, had prophesied doom for "men of straw, 
of whom in a few years no trace will remain” and for India 
a fate of "haphazard fragmentation”, there should still be an 
India to choose a Prime Minister, that it should turn to Nehru s 
daughter because there is still magic in that name, that twice 
after Nehrus death tire transition to a new leader should be 
a marvel of smoothness for which there are no parallels among 
the newer countries of the world, that there should be an India 
that this book is about, the same India which he inherited in 
1947 but by his works made more comprehensible and in 
greater depth ; that when people sit down to build new policies 
for an India in transition, the groundwork of their choice should 
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still be the same that he had shaped, in some cases ns Ions 
as twenty years ago, in some cases even earlier. 



Chapter 18 


SOME MONTHS OF PROMISE 

LOOKING FOR A LEADER 

In tiie summer of 1964 most people would have found it difficult 
to imagine that the election of Lai Bahadur Shastri as Prime 
Minister would mark a departure in Indian affairs. The man 
did not suggest it, nor did the times ; the combination gave 
no reason for hope. In any case slothful pessimism had become 
the accepted habit; it was too much of an effort to entertain 
hope. 

Here was no dashing young man on a white charger, as a 
ton of legend and a few ounces of fact had made Nehru in the 
public mind before he became Prime Minister ; nor was he, as 
Nehru was, an innovator of ideas. On the contrary, here was 
an embarrassingly plain Prime Minister, humble to a fault, so 
innocent of all outward signs of the Leader that no one thought 
he would have the thrust to break out of the prevailing gloom. 
No image-building had embroidered the plain facts about 
Shastri. His simplicity might have had a dramatic appeal, as 
Nehru’s had when he was simple, in tire days of the freedom 
movement, if there had been stories about him, as there were 
about Nehru, about a glamorously rich childhood. The only 
tiring known about Shastri’s childhood was that his schooling 
was nearly cut short when a small shop his father used to run 
in a village went on the rocks ; that often he did not have 
money for the boat to take him across the river to school, and 
he had to swim his way through, his books tied on his head. 

Plis more recent career also had not endowed him with any 
quality of magic. In the politics of his home state, Uttar Pra- 
desh, he was known, to the extent that he was known at all, 
as a quiet, unambitious person, someone who could be depended 
upon but would never shine. By 1950 he had moved up by 
slow stages to become the General Secretary of tire all-India 
Congress organization, until wide-ranging functions which he 
performed quietly, discreetly, competently and — a reputation 
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M ~ >0 stand Mnt in good s.cad 5 

dramatic moment m Ins career « cepte d responsibility, 

when, as Union Minister « E f accTdent and resigned; 

which he need not have, for a r > ^ tlie ] as t possible 

the party fashion then was to cling caught its ima- 

moment. The gesture surprised * e probably the pur- 

gmation; it also paved the way, wh P of flie Congress 

pose, for Shastri to become the cine *, ^ most important 

campaign for the 19o7 genera e ec > pant; tbe tallest 
assignment till then. Upon t re c ea ^ ^ p Shastri be- 

man — except Nehru-among politicians from ^ " d in by the 
came Minister of Home Affairs But he was bed gd ^ery 

eminence of Nehru on the one hand and on the oth Y ^ 
one seeing in lnm a small successor < a f e w 

As Minister without Portfolio he had succeeded, ^ 
months before Nehru’s death, m bringing o c t turn 

agitation in Kashmir. But the acclaim he won u as We 
into hoarse laughter from the shadows because of unprea 

twists in the affairs of Kashmir. . rlmneht would 

A man descended from such beginnings, it was thought, ^ 

never take new or daring decisions or put the st. mp ^ 
leadership upon his inheritance At best he would 1 
obedient to the memory of Nehru and would faitl y . 
the long line of examples Nehru had set. If things t0 

more or less normal in and around India, he might eve 
consolidate liis patrimony. But enriching it was not s0 ™ “ 

to be expected of him. He might even be able to ei 
team, which Nehru could not, and be sufficiently wiinng 
benefit from the advice of colleagues so that with their 
he could hold die country and party' together. But his co 
bution would never be a new kind of charism. Ha 
Kamaraj confirmed this by explaining that Nehru had e 
succeeded by many persons, not one? 

And by as much as many people had put him in office, wo 
Shastri not become a prisoner in their hands? He was surroun 
ed and supported by people more assertive than he. By 
big, silent Kamaraj, who had built up a formidable reputation 
for himself and now loomed over Shastri even larger than 1 e 


1 See pp 289-95. 
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size. By tlic itrio Avlio coiistituted the “Syndicate”, and by those 
who were rapidly’ climbing on to its wagon. By Chavan, who 
not only held the key portfolio of Defence but in the succession 
tussle, with Desai had tipped the balance in Sliastris favour at 
a .critical moment. By tlie. Finance Minister, T. T. Krishnama-' 
chafi, whose 'enormous- ego was matched by his ability and the 
fact that he was the only technocrat in a team of dusty poli- 
ticians. . f.:. • 

;■;} 'Behind; and rill around the Prime Minister, engaging him in 
a daily confrontation would be Parliament; the Opposition in 
; it; like the Buddhists in Saigon, had discovered its power and 
•was not going to miss any opportunity of making it felt. If the 
Congress Party in Parliament had been a united body, Shastri 
would have. had very little to fear; its majority over the Oppo- 
sition was, - in numbers, impregnable. But it was far from 
united ; to the many other groups already existing in it, two 
more or the recently deprived had been added — on the Right 
the followers of Morarji Desai and on the Left the Menon- 
Malaviya combine which was waiting for an opportunity to 
wash the stains it had gathered. Supported by factions within 
the Congress, the Opposition would be able and willing to make 
any hot issue hotter still for the government. Unfortunately for 
Shastri hot issues were going to multiply everyday, making 
his first twelve months in office a calendar of woes: 

Consider the first month, June. Morarji Desai declined to join 
the Cabinet on any but his own terms, making tire latest rift 
in the Congress still wider. He was offered a rank next only 
to the Prime Minister and Nanda who acted as Prime Minister 
upon Nehru’s death. But lie would have nothing less than his 
former position as number two before he came out under the 
Kamaraj plan. To be number three he found “not consistent 
with my self-respect”. 

At the end of June Shastri, already suspected to be a mild 
case of heart, suffered an attack which caused more misgivings 
the more it was covered up as "indisposition”. Probably it was 
only another mild attack. But it confined him to bed for almost 
a month and . did nothing to allay the feeling; already wide- 
spread, that .India’s reins' were; in weak hands. 

hthj: The Minister of Community Development^ S. K. Dey, 
predicted food riots which would “imperil the democratic; base 
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; Shastri to severe jjressurc from within and outside his party 
that India should give up the policy of nuclear abstention and 
make the bomb,. \vhich everyonc knew she could do if. she 
wanted to. More immediately ominous was die fall of 
Khrushchov and some hints, :by his successor, Brezhnev, that a 
thaw in the /Sirio-Soviet cold war might follow. If die thaw 
developed India: .would lose one source of support against China; 
domestic Communism would' become united and stronger; die 
opposite tliaw, in Soviet-American relations, which had made life 
easier for; the non-aligned countries, would go into reverse. 

November • Food riots broke out in Kerala, with the Opposi- 
tion parties taking full advantage of the genuine discontent and 
distress among the people. Within the- Congress a revolt broke 
out against the Shastri Government, especially against the 
Home Minister Nanda’s vigorous investigation of corrupt 
practices and raids ori some wealthy business houses organized 

. by the-Finance Minister. The party bosses of the eastern States, 
led by the strong man of the West Bengal Congress, Atulya 
Ghosh (a member of the syndicate), made their rebellion more 
vocal and New Delhi had to start backing down soon afterwards. 

: December-. A convention of the Left Communist party in 
Calcutta gave rise to a strong suspicion that organized disrup- 
tion of. public life had been adopted as the party line. Nanda 
made a. countrywide swoop in which about 700 Left Communists 
were arrested. ‘ ■ ' 

January. On the fifteenth anniversary of the Indian Constitu- 
tion, January 26, Nanda decided, without any psychological 
preparation in the country, to announce for Hindi the status 
provided for it in the Constitution. Strong' reaction erupted' 'ini 
noii-Hindi areas but in Madras’ assumed unparalleled intensity', 
masterfully guided by the secessionist Tamil Party, the D.M.K. 
On January 27, two D.M.K. men burnt themselves to death, 
causing a Huge conflagration in -the! next two days. 

Febmartf: Rioting broke out in many parts of Madras, in 
which nineteen persons were killed, all of them in police firing 
on February 10, arid another 20 two days later. Railway pro- 
perty worth more than $ 2 million was destroyed. On February 
11, in a last-minute effort to pacify Tamilians, Shastri promised 
in a broadcast that legal status would be given to informal 
assurances -by Nehru to non-Hindi areas that Hindi would not 
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be made the official language without the prior consent of all 
States and English would be retained indefinitely as the 
associate official language. But whatever impact his announce- 
ment might have had was nullified by the simultaneous 
announcement of their resignations by two Tamil members of 
his Ministry, the Food Minister. C. Subramaniam, and the 
Petroleum Minister, O. P. Alagesan. The southern States joined 
up in an anti-Hindi front and their Chief Ministers decided to 
confer on how to co-ordinate their opposition to Hindi. 

On the other hand, Shastri found on his hands a rebellion 
against his concessions to English by Members of Parliament 
drawn from nearly all States except the southern. About 100 
Congress MPs joined hands to protest against the decision to 
amend existing laws about the official language and to give 
legal status to Nehru’s assurances. Others raised the wholly 
impracticable demands that examinations for recruitment to 
Central Services should be conducted in all regional languages 
or a quota of recruits from each language area fixed, which 
would have made selection by merit impossible. 

On February 6 the best known ‘strong man” of provincial 
Congress politics, the Chief Minister with the longest list of 
allegations of misuse of power against him, Pratap Singh 
Kairoo. now out of office but still a storm centre of political 
controversy in Punjab, was shot dead by a gunman on a high- 
way just twenty miles out of Delhi. Since Gandhi was shot in 
194S, this was the first suspected case of the politics of the 
bullet. 

March : The Left Communists emerged as the strongest 
single party in elections in Kerala. They took 40 seats, 28 far 
candidates still in prison under the Defence of India Rules. 
The Right Communists who took only two seats were routed. 
The main Congress party took 36 seats and the breakaway 
sphnt‘T another 24. Unsplit, the Congress would have had a 
siyvble majority over the combined Communist strength: GO 
s-wts against 42, 46 per cent votes against 27 per cent. But as 
they were the results tarnished the Congress reputation still 
nm-irr and save the morale of the Left Communists a powerful 
1 roost. 

A itmn the Congress this made critics of the Government, 
especially the Left faction, Intensely more vocal. In the last 
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week of March the latter mounted a strong attack on the 
Finance Minister for being, as they alleged, “too kind of foreign 
capital". Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit, still possessed of consi- 
derable political glamour as Nehru’s sister, former ambassador 
in many countries and President of the General Assembly, 
flayed the Shastri leadership on the floor of Parliament. Next 
day Krishna Menon took over from where she had left and 
made his bitterest speech since he was pushed out of Govern- 
ment. These two speeches between them left the country 
wondering whether the Shastri Government was about to fall. 

April : At this stage President Johnson, showing the maximum 
heavy-handedness and ill-temper and the minimum under- 
standing of the Indian scene, heaped upon Shastri a most 
unexpected humiliation: Shastri s visit to the United States, to 
which everyone knew he was looking forward until keen antici- 
pation, was cancelled right in the midst of the well-publicised 
preparations for it. This set in motion a whole sequence in 
prospccL just when there was the best chance in years that rela- 
tions between the two countries would discover some durable 
foundations. At the time Shastri came to power there was a 
general expectation that India’s relations with the West, 
especially with the United States, would improve. In fact, in 
the second half of 1963, they became as bad as at any time 
under the Ncliru-Menon combination. A great many factors 
contributed to the almost wilful display of diplomatic bad 
manners by both sides. But the starling point was this thought- 
less action by Johnson which bruised the feelings of a small and 
sensitive man still unsure of himself and very susceptible even 
to imaginary insults ; this brush-off by an all-powerful President 
was a very real insult in the eyes of all Indians, including 
Sliastris. 

But the last month of Shastri’s first year was the worst. It 
swept out of his reach two political objectives which were close 
to his heart : better relations with Pakistan and easing of tensions 
in Kashmir. The importance of the latter impressed itself upon 
him during his experience in Kashmir early in 1964. He had 
the chance to see then that a fragile situation was being made 
explosive by the continued imprisonment of Sheikh Abdullah, 
and that the Government in Srinagar had little contact with die 
people. Improving relations with Pakistan had a natural prio- 
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rity for him : it fitted in with his concern about problems nearer 
home, and with his anxiety about the state of the economy. He 
was aware of the risk he would run in pursuing these two 
objectives; nothing would more quickly expose him to the 
charge that he was weak. If he needed any reminder of the 
risk he did not have to wait for it. 

He also saw clearly that New Delhi’s equations with Srinagar 
and Rawalpindi were interdependent. In a conversation with 
this author soon after his return from Kashmir, he said that a 
restless Kashmir would always impinge upon Indo-Pakistan 
relations, while continued hostility between these two countries 
would always produce unhealthy reactions in Kashmir. On the 
other hand, if one equation improved the other also would 
respond. When he became Prime Minister he gave equal prio- 
rity to the two and took up both at once. 

Fortunately for him he struck, or so it appeared at that 
time, a responsive chord in both situations. Since his release 
Sheikh Abdullah had been making himself a three-way bridge 
between the moderate elements in Kashmir, in the rest of India 
and in Pakistan. His release in April and visit to Pakistan in 
the third week of May — Shastri had a hand in arranging both — 
Were a gamble that was paying off. Until he had to rush back 
to India upon Nehru’s death, Abdullah repeatedly said in 
Pakistan that the salvation of the people of Kashmir lay in 
permanent friendship between India and Pakistan, and no solu- 
tion would work which weakened the secular character of India. 
He annoyed and disappointed the extremists in Pakistan, whose 
mouthpiece, Dmvn, accused him of shifting his stand from a 
solution of the Kashmir dispute to constructing friendship 
between India and Pakistan. But he went ahead regardless. He 
worked for an early meeting between Ayub and Nehru and was 
hopeful of its taking place by the end of June. 

The fear that with Nehru s death Abdullah would change 
disappeared soon. Early meetings between him and Shastri 
took place and on June 11 Abdullah said the talks were going 
well. There was the fear, to which Abdullah gave private 
expression, that a new Prime Minister and one only of Shastri’s 
stature may not be able to grapple with extremist opinion in 
India, as Nehru could or might have. But he was soon con- 
-vinced of Shastri’s own intentions, and if events had not taken 
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■the unhappy ium they did he would have had reason to be 
convinced of Shastri’s ability ' ultimately to withstand die 
pressures of extreme opinion. 

Shastri’s early contacts with Pakistan were also very hopeful. 
Ayub and even Bhutto counselled moderation in their country. 
The stormy Foreign Minister of Pakistan, later a poisonous 
thorn in India’s side, appealed to his country’s politicians on 
June 4, two days after Shastri’s election, to observe a moratorium 
on Indo-Pakistan debate until after a meeting between Ayub 
and Shastri. "Pakistan is trying to open up new avenues of 
peace and unity with India”, he said. Ayub more than confirmed 
the sentiment and Shastri more than reciprocated. Although he 
knew that Indians who were hankering after a strong leader 
were again turning their eyes towards Morarji Desai, Shastri 
had a cordial exchange of messages with Ayub, each outdoing 
the other in promising maximum efforts to end all mutual prob- 
lems. Shastri repeatedly expressed himself highly impressed by 
the statements of Ayub. Illness prevented him from going to 
London in July for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference, at which there would have been substantial opportunity 
for reaching informal understandings. But he sent Ayub a letter 
suggesting an early meeting. 

In Ayub’s talks with India’s representative, Krishnamachari, 
it was agreed that the Home Ministers of the two countries 
should meet very soon and prepare the ground for a summit 
meeting. Because of maladroit handling of well-established 
procediues, a reference to Indo-Pakistan problems, though not 
directly to Kashmir, appeared in the conference communique. 
This was contrary to normal practice and there was a howl of 
protest in India ; Shastri’s critics seized upon it as the first fruit 
of his weakness. But Shastri did not allow himself to be swept 
off his feet and in October, on his way back from the Cairo 
conference of the non-aligned countries, he stopped off in 
Karachi for a meeting with Ayub which by all accounts went 
off very well. Shastri made repeated references to this upon his 
return to India. 

But optimism took a plunge in the course of December, the 
half-way mark in Shastri’s first year in office. Events within 
Kashmir had been getting steadily more serious since the end 
of the summer. The Government of Sadiq had given Kashmir 
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its first clean, liberal and relatively efficient administration since 
the early 'fifties, when absolute power bad so corrupted 
Abdullah that he and his government went berserk. But Sadiq 
was no manipulator of political forces. His majority in the 
faction-ridden state Assembly was unstable and under attack 
from Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, who was skilful, ruthless, 
restless out of office and anxious to oust the Government of 
Sadiq. He threatened a vote of no-confidence against Sadiq in 
the Assembly, and he could have pulled it off if allowed. This 
would have exposed New Delhi to a constitutional quandary. 

It was doubtful in the first place whether Ghulam Mohammed 
could establish a stable majority government as easily as he 
could dislodge Sadiq. In the latter attempt he would have had 
tire support of the pro-Abdullah members but not in the former. 
Even if he had succeeded, his government in the second place 
would only have represented a political clique in the Assembly, 
not the preferences of tire people; as a person Ghulam 
Mohammed was as unpopular with those who favour India as 
with those who do not. Faced with such instability in any other 
State, New Delhi can have recourse to certain provisions in the 
Constitution under which the President can directly take over 
the State’s administration for an indefinite period. But these 
provisions did not at that time extend to Kashmir because of 
the special status of semi-autonomy which that State enjoyed. 
Therefore, two steps had to be taken to close the lacuna. The 
Kashmir Government, at its own level, arrested Ghulam 
Mohammed, in September 1964, a decision regretted only by 
the victim’s own henchmen and by no one else, though use of 
the Defence of India Rules for this purpose was deplored by 
many. Hie Government of India amended the Constitution in 
December and took the power to invoke President’s rule in 
Kashmir also. This Pakistan regarded as one more step in 
India s absorption of Kashmir and it lodged a strong protest ; 
equally strongly India rejected the protest. 

India and .Pakistan are, paradoxically, equally right in their' 
standpoint. Whatever the ultimate future of Kashmir, so long 
i^s i. Temains a part of India, New Delhi is as responsible for 
as for any other states stability' and safety. It should have 
same powers, therefore, to discharge this responsibility as 
' * n res P sc t of other States. If duly constituted govern- 
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ment became impossible in Kashmir for any reason whatever. 
New Delhi could not stand aside with folded arms and plead 
that it was helpless. But this argument obviously could not 
have any appeal for Pakistan, where the Indian move was seen 
as eliminating one more lever which elements in Kashmir in 
favour of Pakistan could have used. After the storm which had 
hit Kashmir at the beginning of the year, there must have been 
hopes in Pakistan that the internal situation in Kashmir would 
force India one day to change her stand. But foe hope must 
have diminished when New Delhi armed itself with this further 
power in Kashmir. With the hope, foe incipient trust between 
Sliastri and Ayub also vanished. Thereafter it became more 
and more likely font a trial of arms would follow. It did in foe 
spripg. 

Trust between Sliastri and Abdullah also declined by parallel 
stages. Although causes are difficult to trace in the complex 
personality of Abdullah, some of them are too obvious to be 
missed. From his own earlier stand, that as relations between 
New Delhi and Rawalpindi improved so would those between 
Srinagar and New Delhi, it followed as an inevitable converse 
that there should be strain between Abdullah and Sliastri now 
that tension was rising between New Delhi and Rawalpindi. 
Secondly, pressures within foe Valley were forcing Abdullah to 
stop being a moderate. He bad to maintain liis position against 
the more vocal pro-Pakistan Kashmiris who were not yet 
reconciled to India ; this he could only do by showing that he 
could show foe fist as foe best among them. He could also 
complain that there were provocations from India, by foe same 
forces in fact whom he liad blamed in 1953 for bis volte face. 
Even before Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed started contributing 
his own brand of complications in Kashmir, foe demand was 
being made in New Delhi by foe spokesmen of staunch Hindu 
opinion that foe distinct status granted to Kashmir in foe Cons- 
titution be abolished and foe whole process ended which since 
independence had prevented foe full integration of Kashmir 
with foe rest of India. A fourth reason might well be what 
many people have always suspected in India, that if you 
scratch Abdullah you will find an anti-Indian. This last view 
would regard foe first three' reasons as only pretexts for Abdullah 
to bring to foe surface what sooner or later he would have in 
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any case. 

Whatever the causes, the course of events had something 
inexorable about it. From the beginning of the winter of 1965 
Abdullah began to change the whole temper of his propaganda 
in Kashmir. He made a ‘struggle” against India a constant 
theme of his speeches and very soon made himself a security 
risk. In die spring of 1965 he began to press for a passport to 
travel abroad. Propaganda in other countries was suspected to 
be Ins real pmpose though the immediate reason he gave for 
applying for a passport was pilgrimage to the Hedjaz, Against 
the grain of public opinion and the advice of many colleagues^ 
Shastri allowed him to get a passport — -to refuse one for the 
pilgrimage might have been difficult in any case but he was 
allowed to go to other countries also — even though, as became 
publicly known a little later, he had prevaricated in describing 
his nationality. Regulations require the applicant to state that 
he is Indian if he is going out on an Indian passport. Abdullah 
described himself variously as a citizen of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir or simply as "a Kashmiri Muslim”; never as an 
Indian. 

For a time the implications passed unnoticed by the public. 
But they became added fuel when Sheikh Abdullah met Chou 
Eu-lai in Algiers early in April. Abdullah could not have found 
a surer way of irritating public opinion in India and embarrassing 
an> one responsible, and above all Shastri, for giving him a 
passport. Whether die meeting was treason as many people in 
India alleged, is not the point ; nor whether the iniliatis e for it 
came from Chou-En-lai or Abdullah. But it made him 
thoroughly unacceptable even to those Indians or many among 
diem who believed that Abdullah’s help should be taken in 
creating political stability in Kashmir. 

What followed made Abdullah’s first offence seem far from 
inadvertent. He accepted an invitation to go to China, and 
Pakistan turned the knife in Indian wounds by offering to give 
Abdullah a passport for China, should India deny him one. 
On April 4, within three days of Abdullah’s meeting with 
Chou En-lai, Shastri found himself in the midst of a hot 
debate in the Executive Committee of the Congress Party in 
Parliament. He and his Foreign Minister had to promise that 
Abdullah would not be allowed to go to China, though how 
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they would prevent him \yas far from clear. Next day India 
invalidated Abdullah’s passport for alh places: except die Hedjaz 
though this also was like closing the stable after the horse 
laid bolted. But. in die next few weeks it turned out that 
Abdullah himself; avas not' over arixious .to. bum all his boats, 
as he would have if he had gone to China. He decided to 
/return ito India instead. But: his role as a bridge-builder and 
as a statesman potentially of sub-continental dimensions had 
been - destroyed by,’ at) act of extreme indiscretion. Wien he 
retumed to lndia on May 8, he was arrested at New Delhi’s 
airport.: iyA ... ■ 

The arrest was an act of dubious merit, because Abdullah 
had until then done nothing which could be described as 
illegal; it was probably more a gesture of Shastri’s compli- 
ance with a strong public sentiment. But it certainly put an 
end, , at: least for some time, to any initiatives Shastri might 
have had in mind for resolving some of the domestic tensions 
in Kashmir. It is fortunate for India that the resentment in 
Kashmir was not as violently expressed as it might have been. 
Otherwise,: in the context of the events which followed in 
August and September, the consequences might have been 
dangerous indeed. 

Pakistan, by now openly a disciple of China, even more 
conspicuously gave up all hope of getting anything out of 
negotiations with India, and began a reckless pursuit of other 
means — and quickly, showed how well it had learnt the tac- 
tics of China. In the barren wastes of the Rann of Kutch, 
a . marshy desert between Sind province of Pakistan and the 
Indian district of Kutch, it staged an exact duplicate in minia- 
ture of the drama enacted by the Chinese in Ladakh. Only 
the -results were different, because Pakistan overlooked the basic 
fact that it was not China. 

Most of the border between the Sind province of Pakistan 
and the Indian State of Gujarat, of which Kutch is the 
northern border district, < had been, clearly demarcated before 
. independence and was. mutually accepted by India and Pak- 
istan, But there was a short disputed stretch, close to the 
Arabian Sea, skirted by a creek which floods this /low-lying 
area at high tide,' converting it into a seasonal : sea and a 
permanent marsh — and there has been obstinate disagreement 
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between the two countries whether this area is marsh or sea. 
India’s claim is that it is marsh and the whole of it part of 
a pnncely slate which acceeded to India and was merged 
with Gujarat. Pakistan claims that this is an inland sea, lying 
between two countries and according to the laws of inter- 
national frontiers, half of it must belong to Pakistan. It is 
not disputed by Pakistan that before independence the Rann 
was part of die State of Kutch which acceded to India. But 
it maintains that at that time die border between Kutch and 
Sind was a domesbc one, the rules of international frontiers 
did not apply to it. Now they do. 

The dispute dragged on for a number of years, occasionally 
becoming violent, as in 1956. But in 1959 and 1960 India 
and Pakistan agreed that fnrdier data would be collected and 
further talks held, and if no agreement could be reached a 
tribunal would be set up. More specially it was agreed in 
1960 that "On this frontier die cle facto border is generally 
known to the security forces of both sides and to the local 
populations. In case of disputes arising in any sector the 
■status quo will be maintained by the local commanders”. 
India and Pakistan were subsequently to blame each other 
for there being no talks after 1960. But the fact probably is 
that neither side attached sufficient importance to tin's area 
to take up the matter in earnest; it became one of those 
unresolved border disputes between India and Pakistan which 
from time to time create a nuisance but have never been put 
out of the way. 

In January 1965 an Indian patrol party found that the Pak- 
istanis had intruded a mile and a half into Indian territory 
and built a track across it, connecting two posts on their side 
of the border; the first parallel with Aksai Chin had thus 
been struck. Protests were made to Pakistan, infructuous talks 
were held, but in March the Pakistani intrusion was found to 
have grown On April 9 troops of the regular Pakistan army 
equipped with 25-pounder guns attacked a new post which 
India had set up on its side. Thirty-four Pakistanis were killed 
in the attack but the Indian post fell. India decided on this 
-date to transfer protection of this frontier from the police to 
the army. The first steps in escalation had been firmly taken. 
The Indian post lost to Pakistan was recaptured but on April 
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11 ■! Bat i stain launched another and a bigger ‘. attack. Simultane- 
ously ic demanded now not only a settlement of the border 
bu t 3j500 square miles of Indian territory. This was the second 
‘parallel with ^;Aksai^Gli(iri;c^ 

% BubinHthe meantiihe, the suspicion grew in Delhi that the 
attack ou ICutch. was probably a feint for a bigger adventure 
elsewhere,. India offered immediate talks but there was no res- 
ponse. On- -April 15, after some more shelling of opposing 
; ppsitions, Pakistan offered and India accepted a cease-fire to 
be followed by talks.’ Shastri immediately ran into hostility in 
Parliament, where members objected to talks while Pakistan 
remained in occupation of the Indian territory it has captured. 
On April 19 Shastri made it clear that Pakistan would have 
to vacate this territory. Pakistan took this to be a pre-condi- 
tion for talks and withdrew its offer of negotiation. Next-day 
India clarified that what it had said was not a pre-condition 
but a ‘demand that India would make in the negotiations. Sub- 
sequent Pakistani action implied that the offer had lapsed, 
because on April 22 shelling was resumed and on April 24 
a major attack launched on a wide area. Pakistan stepped up 
tile scale of the fighting by using American tanks and at the 
same time ordered general mobilization. In India the demand 
for . strong' action grew. Shastri declined to be drawn into a 
rigid .military commitment on a large Scale in an unfavourable 
area but piit the armed forces on the alert and assured Parlia- 
ment: “We will defend with all the strength at our com- 
mand.” 

: Pakistani' attacks went up to brigade level, supported by 
tanks. Third part)' pleas for negotiations now began to be 
addressed to India but Shastri refused talks so long as the 
attacks continued. A highly emotional .debate took place in 
Parliament, on April 28 in which Shastri, responding to his 
own feelings : as well as of the House, declared*. “If Pakistan 
continues to discard reason and persists in its aggressive acti- 
vities, our army will defend the country and it will decide 
its own strategy and- the; employment of its manpower and 
equipment in the manner it deems' best.” He said it would 
: depend entirely upon . Pakistan now whether the present fight- 
ing would escalate into war. Thunder in Pakistan also mount- 
ed and on May 1 President Ayub gave the warning that if ; 
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India chose to fight on "ground of its choice,” there would be 
“a general and total war”. 

In this atmosphere any talk of peace was most unpopular 
with many members of Parliament. On April 29 Opposition 
MPs demanded a contradiction from Shastri of rumours of an 
impending truce on "dishonourable terms”. There were angry 
noises, and not only on the Opposition benches, when the 
government said it would not make a statement the same 
day but the next. On April 30 Shastri confirmed peace moves 
by Wilson, w'as harshly accused by the Opposition of appease- 
ment, even a senior Congress member complained of “ways 
of Munich , and Shastri retorted in one of his rare outbursts 
of temper, that patriotism is not the monopoly of a handful 
of members on the other side. We also know" what the self- 
respect of our country' demands and we are determined to do 


our duty . But Congress opinion continued to harden against 
a cease-fire, and rumour cropped up all over New Delhi that 
there were differences in the Cabinet and that the Defence 
Minister had threatened to resign. Congress party leaders 
demanded that the government “restore India's image”, by 
which it was obviously meant that an armed retort be given 
to Pakistan at a place of India’s choosing. 

Shastri was faced with a very difficult choice: India’s temper 
pointec one way', its interests another. In explaining the issues, 
t ic Military Correspondent of The Statesman, at that time the 
most influential writer on this subject in the country, wrote 
about the military' situation and Wilson’s peace efforts: “In 
ns peace e ort President Ayub will be hampered by the mood 
into which he has urged his people and the militant mood of 
his forces; a factor which is always a difficult one for a mili- 
tary dictator Mr . Shastri wall be hampered by the two heavy 

r , eilS , e ia ^ *° carr > r from the very beginning, a factious 
party and vociferous debates that so often cloud sane think- 
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'istan.'.They insist, however, that the incident should be local- 
ized, and. not allowed to grow into a war. : The third group 
and possibly the smallest . is for a showdown with Pakistan 
whatever the cost: dr consequences might be. The most mud- 
died thinkers arc\ group hvo. r ;it is quite clear now that any 
>ldcalized v ; .retaIiatioh,t.wliifch.f mbst .be: sizeable to make an im- 


; past, will inexorably escalate into what group three considers 
to be the right answer.:-. :: It has been said that the U.N. 
would stop any conflict in two weeks. A more unrealistic state- 
ment has seldom been made. Resolutions have never stopped 
'hostilities and the United Nations has no police force until 
which to enforce its decisions. Therefore a quick end to the 
conflict is not possible and when conventional reserves start to 
rttn out; the existing mutual hatred may mean guerilla gangs 
marauding at will. Any mediation would, of course, lay down 
^certhin conditions including possibly a plebiscite in Kashmir, 
while any intervention if China intruded would certainly make 
this ,a pre-condition. The fate of the minorities in both coun- 
tries requires no emphasis.... Both India and Pakistan ought 
to take thought before they push their countries into some- 
thing the results of which have not been fully evaluated by 
cither side. This is the military view and one can only hope 
it coincides with the political one.” y ■ 

At the level of the Prime Minister, the two views coincided 
and liltimately they were to prevail over the hot-heads - : in the 
party. Wilson was trying in the background to get the two 
; countries to agree to a three-point plan. He wanted both, sides 
to withdraw their troops to the positions they held before . the 
fighting began; to operi direct negotiations for a settlement, and 
if these did not succeed, to accept the intervention of a tribu- 
nal. These terms were not different from what .Pakistan had 


once offered, in the middle of April. But with succession the 
ground its /ambitions grew, and on May 4 Pakistan announced \ 
that a cease-fire and. restoration of the status quo: ante- were not 
i acceptable*. If a tribunal was set up it must decide not , only 
the .disputed stretch , iu Kutch ' but the whole W estem frontier, 

. . which would ; clearly involve /it ; in the ‘ Kashmir dispute/ < In 
other words a • third-party decision' abotit/Kaslimir which . Pak- 
istan could not get out "of the United Nations it was now 
trying, to out of the skirmish in Kutch. On May 5, Shastri 
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went into a flurry of meetings with his parly, with the Cabinet, 
with the Opposition Parties and by the end of die day he 
made it known that India would accept the proposals by 
Wilson. He also agreed that whether a formal cease-fire was 
announced or not, India would give instructions to the troops 
not to open fire unless fired upon. The undeclared cease-fire 
dragged on for weeks but at the end of June a formal agree- 
ment was announced by both sides — not on Pakistan’s terms 
but on Wilson’s and Shastri’s. 

The facts, in retrospect, show that Pakistan’s adventure had 
misfired. But no one who lived through those days could fail 
to see what a bonus Pakistan got out of a limited investment 
in military provocation. It exposed Shastri to a fearful choice 
of accepting battle on grounds of Pakistan’s choosing (a look 
at the map shows how unfavourable they were for India) or 
suffer being shaken by bad temper in his party. Shastri’s cool 
judgment compelled him to die latter course but there were 
moments when it appeared that he was about to be trapped. 
This added a telling detail to the general picture of India 
as it looked in 1965, a country which had only to be given a 
good shake for bits and pieces of it to fall into die lap of 
odiers, or for it to blunder into suicidal error. Even while 
doing no more than abide by a five-year old agreement be- 
tween the two countries, he had constantly to assure Indian 
opinion that he was not selling the country’s honour, that “diere 
will be no appeasement on fundamentals”. He had to deny 
a cease-fire when there was one in existence, and make fur- 
tive responses to Wilson’s approaches. 

On June 5, two days before Shastri left for London for the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference, it was officially 
stated in New Delhi that in the absence of any prior agree- 
ment on a cease-fire and tire restoration of the status quo ante, 
Shastri would not be prepared to talk to Ayub while both 
were in London. It w'as obvious to everyone that there would 
be an encounter, and there was; but public emotions had to 
be satisfied first. In die middle of June there was a fresh 
clash in Kutch. But in spite of that Shastri and Ayub met for 
talks which Shastri later described as “a rvarm and friendly 
meeting”. The talks were substantive for all the informality 

with which diey w r ere arranged. Yet on returning to Delhi 

0 > 
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. Sliiistri still luuktomV;upuiin that they had nothing (o do with 
Kutch. '^his^irtceting ' wa'f .ihe o;iIy ; thing of any consequence 
\\ditc1v liappevicd hntween thc socond week of June, when 
WikamV mediation i\vns /still ^floundering, mid at the end of the 
mqnth "when dt;kri;ccess: Was .announced. That the informal 
^tneellng'-diiad ; \nOth&igito:/do...w'ith it is very hard to believe; 

’ much more likely is' it that Shashi's. unsure leadership pre- 
vented ;hfm .from confirming it. A man who did not wish 
t6/1>e' : /«nhe<to.sarily'ag'gressive was made to look weak when 
in fact' he was firm. • 

' In dess ’ than sis months all this was to change. Not only 
Shastri was to begin to seem the man he was but India a 
’ country that : ought to be taken note of. Whether others be- 
lieved in the transformation or not, most Indians did, and 
th.it ; is : what: 'most matters. India has never been weaker than 
when.it has convinced itself that it is weak, as in the spring 
of 1883 .it had. Its recovery in the following autumn was by 
no means complete; far from it. But more Indians were con- 
vinced than at any time since the middle 'fifties that something 
good had happened to them and they needed only to con- 
solidate and expand it. This “good" of course was the Septem- 
ber War with Pakistan in which India recovered most of the 
scH-confitlcnec it had lost in 18G2. ! Therefore by the easy 
tracing of a causal connection between what precedes and 
what: follows it has been generally assumed, at any rate in 
India, that it was only the war which enabled Shastri and 
India to turn a fateful comer. But this view probably over- 
simplifies the post-Nehru period; a better appraisal of India 
in I860 requires a closer look at the first year of Shastri to 
see what he had set right, or was bidding fair to set right 
even before the September war presented him with his greatest 
challenge and opportunity. . ' 

Shastri had been in office only for a few days when the 
country sensed m change for the. better in one important res- 
pect, in the. •standards of personal conduct in public' life. The 
standards Nehrir prescribed for himself were impeccable, and 
he lived up to them more scrupulously lliaii' others. would 
have in his place. But he had a tendency to overlook lower 

See pp. 317-27. . S 
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standards, howsoever low, in those whom lie gave his personal 
"baching because he thought them to be dynamic men even 
if of tainted reputation. The best "known among them were 
Pratap Singh Kairon and Biju Patnaik, Both came to conspi-V ‘ 
cuous grief under Shastri, the former immediately and directly, 
the latter a little later and indirectly. ' 

An inquiry reluctantly instituted by Nehru into the affairs 
of the Kairon family came up with a report soon after Nehru's 
•death which left discretion a great deal of room either way. 
Considering the past record of N el mi’s weakness for him 
many people judged that Nehru would have used his discre- 
tion in. favour of Kairon. Shastri was not at all inclined to. 
He felt that whatever the legal strength in the charges against 
Kairon, he was too widely suspected to have committed or con- ; 
doned unworthy deeds to remain fit for the .high office of 
Chief Minister of his State. The fact that Kairon still had a . 
large majority in the Congress party in the Punjab -Legis- 
lature mattered very little; that the Kairon image in public, life 
was tainted mattered more. Therefore Shastri used every de- 
vice he knew to persuade Kairon to resign, and he succeeded. . 

Patnaik had already gone under the Kamaraj plan. Shastri 
took care to see that his protege went also. The pace of ac- 
tion was slow and disappointed many people, so did the 
follow-up to Kairon’s resignation. But it would be wrong to 
judge. Shastri too harshly in this respect. He had to operate 
within the democratic framework, and Kairon and Patnaik 
were postmasters at keeping up their majorities in the State 
legislatures by fair means or foul. They were examples of how 
deadly , a combination of the democratic apparatus and dicta- !■ 
tonal spirit could be in the hands of a demagogue. Therefore 
Shastri had to proceed with care; but proceed he did until 
he deflated corruption as an issue of public debate. y/fr 

The healing touch he administered in Kashmir in January 
was felt in June in Nagaland, where a cease-fire was declared 
and peace restored after ten years of civil warfare. In re- 
solving the language, crisis he faced early in 1965 he, demons- 
trated the technique he was to use often, of exposing the 
two extremes on any issue to each other’s virulence until a 
consensus more in harmony with his own moderation appeared. 
At times this was to look like vacillation and absence of policy. 
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Bui thft oiitl praduelhenrly rihvaysserved ilic general interest. 
In the first few months of 1965 iio did little to ’moderate 
' thc'^ vihb' :; -statu$ • of Hindi. But by the 

beginning of the summer the 1'Hindi Now” and 'Hindi Never” 
lobbies bad been rirado to realize that neither of them was 
going to > have: everything its way: the middle way was thus 
■cleared fbr policy; Most of its ingredients emerged from the 
clhshofopposites, Sbnstri and a few others then sat together 
‘ to give a. shape to it which, brought" about a wide and wise 
consensus, Action upon it was unfortunately slow. This was 
often a failing in Shastri, but in extenuation it should he said 
that the circumstances he faced till the time of his death 
made -it desirable that controversial policies sliould be held in 
abeyance. 

In July Shastri had to face a major crisis in the Congress, 
at the A.I.C.C. meeting in Bangalore. But before the session 
ciided it had become the scene of Shnstri’s triumph, not defeat; 
and a most imacrimonious triumph it was. fully in keeping 
with the temper of the man. The biggest question at this 
session was who sliould be elected party President for the 
next two years. The issue might not have been important 
at other times, but in the summer of 1985 it was. Whoever 
was' elected now would have a big band in selecting Congress 
candidates for the 1987 elections, who in turn would be 
choosing the next Prime Minister. In 195S the Congress had 
decided that no one should hold any party office for more than 
one term in succession. This would have ruled out Kaniaraj as 
President, and the strongest candidate left would have been 
Morarji Desai, whose election would have meant that Shastri 
would cease to be Prime Minister in 1987. Congress lenders 
who had been largely responsible for Kntnarajs election Tn 1983 
and Shaslris in .1904 wanted the ban to be waived •■''over my 
dead body”, /declared Morarji Desai. Tlicre were all the sigiis. 
of a major -split as; Desai accused the leadership of 'bossism”, . 
insisted nothing had happened for the GongrOss: to reverse a; 
ban it had imposed after seldom debate, and: if the parly \vas 
in fact "so devoid of Ieadorsbip’Vthcn it would be better to 
•disband the o»ganization.<-. : : v yy' '7 Wy-w 7 ; . 

■ Shastri kept himself in the ' background, let Desai face the - ; 
growing fact, that he was in a minority, abcT then spared him 
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defeat and the party a split by making an appeal at the psycho- 
logical moment for the uncontested election of Kamaraj. It is 
probable that Kamaraj would have come in in any case ; Desai 
was never the man to get a majority behind him. But the fact 
that Shastri led him by the hand contributed not a little to 
correcting the imbalance of the preceding summer between the 
offices of the Congress President and Prime Minister. Shastri 
was no longer a man in miniature standing beside Kamaraj ; 
he became the senior partner and would have been, if death 
had spared him, the greater attraction at future sessions of the 
party. 

Shastri’s stamp is even more clearly seen in the interesting 
shifts in India’s economic thinking since Nehru’s death. At his 
first press conference after a election as party leader Shastri 
was asked what he thought was the main problem before him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation came the answer: “prices”. 
After that he never ceased to give prices and production the 
priority they deserve, displacing abstract notions or ideological 
preference. The growing pragmatism seen in India’s economic 
policy-making in die past three years is his contribution, though 
even Nehru’s flunking had become less ideologically oriented 
in his closing years. Some of Shastri’s propositions also had an 
ideological flax our. State trading in foodgrains, announced as 
intention just before he fell ill in June 1964, was one ; another 
the desire he expressed in October that the public sector should 
be extended to the consumer goods industry. But there was 
less ideology in either and more of his instinctive appreciation 
of a critical flaw in planning so far, that by leaving the market 
free for profiteering it had failed to put the fid on the prices of 
necessities. State trading was also a means to the same end; 
as the backstop of rationing, die main device for protecting die 
urban consumer against high prices or scarcity of food. 

The scale of his thinking was not small, as at one time it was 
feared it might be. After initial opposition to a large plan, he 
came round to the figure favoured by the Planning Commission. 
But within the Plan he w anted a higher priority "for necessities 
and for projects which would yield results more quickly. 
Hence the growing emphasis, almost vehement towards the 
end of his life, that agriculture must be given the highest 
priority and within it schemes which would become quickly 
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productive. In this respect there is fascination in the contrast 
between the Congress sessions at Bhubaneshwar and Durgapur, 
the former the last before Nehrus death, the latter the first 
after Shastri became Prime Minister at which economic debate 
was dominant. .After urging, like the Bhubaneshwar resolution, 
more socialism and quicker, the Durgapur resolution very 
dearly said: "Above all it is imperative that all possible 
measures be adopted to quicken the pace of production both 
in industry and agriculture and all the steps that are called 
for ; in this behalf should be implemented effectively and 
expeditiously.” 

From this, a shift of emphasis from .socialism to production 
automatically followed, and no better, place could have been 
cliosen for making the shift than Durgapur. A wilderness until 
at few years earlier, it had become one of India’s biggest pro- 
duction complexes. Priorities within production were still more 
clearly spelt out. “Agriculture has the highest priority in the 
plan. The requirements of agriculture by way of materials, 
skills and finance must at all times be the first charge upon die 
available resources.” The Durgapur resolution called for “an 
adequate cooperative machinery” but specifically mentioned only 
functional cooperatives, not joint farming about which Shastri 
had said a day earlier: “The Congress never said it would go 
the whole hog with cooperative farming, but the principle has 
been accepted and the Congress would experiment with it.” 
(The Nagpur resolutions were much more than an acceptance 
of joint farming “in principle” and < much more than an 
“experiment with it” had been promised.) 

And these were not panic measures taken in a year of acute 
scarcity or anxieties; this was a year when the production' of' 
foodgrains exceeded all expectations. In April, when the food 
trade estimated the harvest at 89 million tons, a clear ten per 
cent jump over the previous highest' figure, the Government 
decided to step up wheat prices for the producer and Shastri /' 
called for a detailed plan for industry to feed the needs of 
agriculture. This was a: long-term shift of priorities in favour 
of agriculture and a strong contrast with what had happened . 
ten years earlier : a minor upswing in ' agriculture at the end 
of the first Plan led to neglect of farms in favour of factories 
in the second. In . July 1965, a ' Committee of Chief 'Ministers'^ 

20 
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was set up to formulate new policies for food production and 

distribution. In August the unheard of in Indian politics 
happened: the Chief Ministers reached a consensus on food 
policy. Action was once again to lag behind policy. But the 
direction even here was beginning to improve. There were 
closer consultations between the States and the Planning 
Commission, and the food policy link between the Centre arid 
the States was now in the energetic hands of C. Subramaniam. 
than whom no Food Minister in New Delhi has shown either 
a better grasp of what is needed or more energetic pursuit of it. 
His appointment a year before was seen by some people at that, 
time as his demotion from the increasingly important Steel 
Ministry, whose affairs he had been conducting with conspicuous 
energy and competence. It turned out instead to be another 
proof that Shastri had the eye to catch tire right man for the - 
right job. 

Shastri’s upbringing and the background of his experience - 
were such that even those who expected he would do well in 
political or even economic policy-making, could not quite see, 
how he would handle foreign policy. Here, more than in any 
Other field, he would be a small man in a big man’s shoes. His 
difficulties would be the greater because of the way Nehru 
conducted his foreign policy: as a close preserve ruled by a : 
coterie. In global issues he would find himself a little out of 
depth ; in problems nearer home he would have Nehru's legacy! ; 
to cope with. In both he would face the double handicap of his 
not haring sufficient confidence in himself nor others in him;; 
he would be swept off his feet by the currents of public opinion 
which since die Chinese attack had been running so strong , 
that even Nehru would have found them not too easy to resist. 

- Up to a point events justified these misgivings. Deep-seateda 
prejudice in the public mind did not make it easier for him to 
cope with either the Kashmir or Kutcli problems. His choices 
were sensible but often he had to cloak them behind an 
appearance of intransigence. Others were not unwilling to take 
advantage of his weakness. The Russians, for example, drove, 
a hard diplomatic bargain. They got more support out of him 
for their stand on Vietnam than, they gave him for. -his - stand: 
either with regard to relations with China or the disputes with 
Pakistan. In joint statements issued with the Soviet Union, 
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Ayub succeeded where Shastri did not in side-stepping Soviet 
demands for support on Vietnam. And this was less a reflection 
of ah Indian Avealcness than Shastri’s. The communique issued 
when President Radliakrislinan went to Moscow in September, 
1964,’ was more neutral on - Vietnam than Shastri’s with Kosygin. 
The Russians justified their silence on Indo-Pakistan issues 
with the plea that this would impair their ability to mediate. 
But this is precisely the argument that Nehru was able to use 
so often for avoiding commitments in public which he would 
have found embarrassing. Shastri on die other hand lacked at 
this stage die finesse or die standing this trick requires. 

He found himself drawn into criticism of the U.S.A. on many 
an occasion when his views did not either fit the facts or India’s 
interests. His repeated condemnation, sometimes twice or thrice 
a day, of American bombing raids on North Vietnam are an 
outstanding example. It could be that he was irritated by 
President Johnson’s treatment of him or else that the statements 
came from the heart, not out of pique. But they did not make 
Iiis own tasks easier when it came to defending India’s direct and 
his essential interests. The alternative to frequent condemnation 
was not indifference by any means or even silence on the burn- 
ing issue of Vietnam. As President Radhakrishnan showed when 
he made his proposal for an Afro-Asian initiative in Vietnam 
on April 24, 1965, peacemakers had other tasks than handing 
out blanie. They also had the obligation to see that unless they 
wanted American forces to be withdrawn from Vietnam 
unconditionally— there is nothing to suggest that Shastri wanted 
that — they could not in reason insist that important supply 
routes of the Vietcong from the North should be left 
uninterrupted.' ’ ■ - ' » 

"When emotions were at their height over the conflict in 
ICutcli,: Shastri allowed his or the publics temper to lead him 
astray.Soon :after he gave. the warning that the Indian army 
might have to act at a place and time of its own = choosing; 
rumour became current that the United States had warned 
India against such a course. Sucked in . by the protests which 
the rumour provoked Shastri- angiriy -declared in Parliament 
"If : any representative of the .U.S.A. | told India that his country 
would not tolerate India’s action in any new place, then how 
can we tolerate this? It is against the interests of the country ;. 
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and we will never permit it.” But there was no authentic report 
that the rumours were correct. In fact the Defence Minister 
Chavan, discounted them a few days later. Yet Shastri had 
allowed himself a bit of intemperance. 

There were other occasions, in Parliament and outside, when 
the clamour of a small but hostile minority caused Shastri to 
stumble, to lose friends when winning them was possible, to 
blur the presentation of his policy so much that its signals were 
misread by other countries. On the other hand, he was 
altogether too ready to draw a veil over his own initiatives, 
however intrinsically sensible, if he felt that they would not be 
approved by the public. A good example is the hesitation with 
which he disclosed that during his visit to London in the spring 
of 1965 he had discussed with Wilson the possibility that the 
big nuclear powers should jointly offer India and other non- 
nuclear countries some assurance of protection against nuclear 
blackmail by China. Some errors of detail in giving a passport 
to Sheikh Abdullah, and the strong criticism of them by the 
Opposition in Parliament, prevented Shastri from defending, 
adequately and in time, the decision itself to let him go which 
was entirely in keeping with the line he had taken towards 
Abdullah. The vociferous hostility of some towards Wilsons 
proposals for a settlemeunt in Kutch caught Shastri so badly 
off balance that forgetful of commitments already made by 
India, he gave in to the view for a time that there could be no 
arbitration about the disputed frontier. 

But most of Shastri’s foreign policy errors in this period 
could be put down to inexperience, a lack of sureness of touch 
and faults of stance and presentation. They are more than 
offset by his sound understanding of essentials. Hardly any of 
his decisions was wrong in conception. On the other hand, 
there were many which showed probity' and a sense of timing. 
His preference is reflected, not only the Foreign Minister, 
Swaran Singhs, in the fact that the latter’s first visits abroad 
were to smaller neighbours like Nepal, Burma, Ceylon, Afghan- 
istan, not to the big powers. At the non-aligned conference 
in October in 1964, Shastri was far from difficult or unobtrusive. 
The initiative he took in proposing a “Ban the Bomb” mission 
to China did not get off the ground because adequate prepara- 
tions were not made for it But it did not lack either courage 
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or imagination. ’ • ’ • '■>- 

At the Bandung Conference of the Afro-Asians and in the 
succeeding montlis India again showed boldness in pressing 
hard its .demand .for .representation for the Soviet Union and 
'Malaysia; Many trained - observers thought the initiative was 
a folly. But as the time came for the next plenary gathering of 
the Afro-Asians, it became clearer that India had made a good 
investment ill Soviet goodwill; Without in any way falling foul 
of the United States or other Western powers, India campaigned 
hard, and with a large measure of success — in the case of 
Malaysia with full success — in getting the support of other 
Afro-Asians for Soviet membership. In spite of pressures from 
within and outside the Congress party, Shastri stuck to the 
decision that in spite of the Chinese bomb India would remain 
non-nuclear. On the other hand, his talks with Wilson for a 
joint assurance to the non-nuclear countries by the nuclear, 
became the starting point of a bold new theme in international 
diplomacy which is still the subject of serious examination. 

Apart from errors of emphasis in the joint communique, his 
visit to the Soviet Union in May 1965 was an outstanding 
success; the same valuable links of understanding were 
established which in Nehru’s life-time had been a strong 
diplomatic asset for India. Agreement was reached to double 
trade between the two countries, and plans were discussed for 
co-ordinating their economic development. The Soviet Union 
also set at rest any doubts Shastri might have had about the 
improvement observable at that time in relations between the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan. At a Kremlin banquet for Shastri, 
Kosygin gave the assurance that when the Soviet Union 
"“improves its relations with any country it does so without 
'prejudice to its relations with India”. Despite the possibility 
that "any country” in Kosygins thinking might mean China (hope 
of narrowing the rift with Peking was not quite dead in 
Moscow at that time)I Shastri did riot hesitate in being as 
outspokeri as he wanted in condemning’ atomic explosions" by 
China. By the lime his visit ended Shastri had every reason to 
be sure that in spite of the departure of Khrushchev the Soviet 
Union would not be lukewarm in supporting India against any 
further aggression by China. He found no sign at all that the 
Soviet Union would falter in’ giving military . assistance or in 
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living up to the promise of assistance it had already made. „ 
Taken as a whole, then, Shastris first year as Prime Minister 
was far from disappointing. He had faced a sea of troubles but 
had come through. He was not yet a safely established leader 
but was on the way to becoming one. He was beginning to 
live up to the bold claim he had made, an audacious claim some 
might have thought at the time, only a few months after Nehru’s 
death. In the debate on the censure motion against his Govern- 
ment his critics, especially the Communists, had accused him 
of deviating from Nehru’s policies. Stung by the charge, he 
retorted he had his own problems and he would like to be 
judged by his policies towards them, not by the extent to 
which he deviated from or conformed to Nehru’s policies. By 
now this would have become a bitter taunt against him if his 
performance had been poorer. But whatever his deficiencies in 
one field, they were more than offset by achievements in 
another, and there was fair promise in the first year that if 
nothing untoward happened, his ascendancy over problems and 
colleagues would increase. In normal circumstances he would 
continue to grow, becoming a Prime Minister in his own right, 
not merely as the least controversial successor to Nehru that 
the Congress Could find. 

But what would happen in abnormal circumstances? Could 
he survive another jolt like Kutch, and if he did nol would the 
political stability of India survive? India had acquired a new 
Prime Minister, but had it yet acquired a new leader? She had 
been spared the great schism upon Nehru’s death. But could 
she escape disintegration if exposed once again to a serious 
external threat? No affirmative answers were visible so far 
beneath the comprehensive layer of discord and indiscipline ; a 
collapse it-scemcd, would not be difficult to induce if Shastri 
could be denied the breathing time he needed to consolidate 
himself arid the country. This is obviously how Pakistan saw 
India. But not only Pakistan ; many Indians too. Hence the stab 
of anxiety among them as Pakistan began to unfold its plans. 

Discovers- and Death 

For a long time it had been obvious that three schemes of 
assault upon India were available to Pakistan, to be played in 
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tlie cease-fire line had been clearly reported to the world by 
the United Nations Military Observer teams in Kashmir, Indians 
confidently crossed the line themselves and cleared die 
Pakistanis off, on August 15, India’s Independence Day, from 
positions overlooking die road to Ladakh. Ten days later diey 
burst into die Poonch-Uri bulge and not only straightened it out 
but captured a strategic road which they had brilliandy used 
eighteen years earlier to frustrate Pakistani raiders in the first 
war of Kashmir. This gave them 250 square miles of territory 
held by Pakistan and plugged most of the routes the infiltrators 
were using for seeping into the Valley. In the third area, to the 
south, they were still winkling die raiders out when Pakistan 
put the second scheme into operation. 

Throughout the second half of August the United Nations 
Secretary-General had been busy trying to persuade both India 
and Pakistan to bring the operations to a halt. After some days’ 
delay which India could not understand, he reported to the 
Security Council on September 3: that ‘1 have not obtained 
Prom the Government of Pakistan any assurance that the cease- 
fire and the cease-fire line will be respected henceforth or tiiat 
efforts would be extended to restore conditions to normal along 
that line. I did receive assurance from the Government of 

India that India would act with restraint with regard to 

any retaliatory acts and will respect the cease-fire agreement 
and the cease-fire line if Pakistan does likewise.” 

But on September 1 Pakistan had already resorted to serious 
escalation of the conflict. On that date it launched “Operation 
Grand Slam at 4 a.m. with 90 tanks and an infantry brigade. 
It aimed a triple thrust: at the town of Jammu itself ; at a road 
leading from Jammu to the Uri-Poonch bulge ; and beyond that 
to the Indian lifeline in Kashmir, the road from Jammu to 
Srinagar. It chose for its operation the Chliamb-Jaurian sector, 
a narrow wedge of territory hard and flat on the Pakistan side, 
quite iptfor armour, and bounded on the Indian side by a river 
whicb;ety-s no bridges over it, the sandy bed of the* shifting 
watcr.^'srsc, and beyond that low-lying hills— a country fit 
for the deployment of infantry, and that too before the rains 
swell the river, but quite unsuitable for armour. This was the 
-ite chosen for staging another "KutclV. 

' tlme> lns(cn ^ of hesitating, India retaliated with 
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aircraftvThe decision t6, rise them wastaken only at 5.10 p.m. 
juNT-w Delhi, By G p.m., 'that is .within 18 hours of the start of 
the attack by Pakistan, the first attack sorties had been 
lautichbd. Before daylight failed 15 Pakistani tanks had been 
knocked out bv air action, the thrust of Pakistani armour 
blunted and both the roads saved from immediate disruption. 
Two days later, when Pakistan threw in American Sabre-jets, 
Indian-made Gnats made, such decisive retaliation that they 
succeeded beyond the expectations of either side. The Gnats 
forced the Sabres to unfavourable altitudes, out-manoeuvred 
them; and shot them down. 

But the ground battle was still dangerous from India’s point 
of View. Pakistan’s initial thrust bad been absorbed, but its 
renewal could still threaten India’s position in the whole of 
Kashmir and on the Ladakh front against China. On September 
6 India look the only action that would have helped: it opened 
a new front, further south and more directly facing key targets 
in Pakistan like Siatkot, Pakistan’s biggest military base and 
cantonment behind the Kashmir front, and Lahore, the second 
biggest city of West Pakistan and its political and intellectual 
headquarters. There was some initial fumbling by India in 
explaining the attack. But two days later, with Pakistan mount- 
ing another bid in the Clihamb-Jaurian sector, the Indian 
Defence Minister disclosed the real reasons : to relieve the 
pressure on Jammu and on the roads leading out of it. Both 
sides had now crossed international frontiers and taken a 
potentially disastrous plunge into escalation. Each side had 
committed six to seven divisions to battle, which for Pakistan 
meant nearly the whole of its army and for India everything 
she could find without disturbing the six divisions or so pinned 
to their positions by the Chinese confrontation. - 

Pakistan now had the chance to bring the third sclicme into 
play, which , was to use its ‘superiority in the fire-power and 
mobility to by-pass from the southwest India’s main concentra- 
tions on the Jullundur- Amritsar axis, pierce the. softer belly of 
Punjab southwest' of - this ' axis,;, and following instead of cross- . 
ing the major waterways of this area, take Indian army concen- 
trations in Punjab in tbe reawThe critical -targets of the scheme . 
Were Indian communications across the river Beas. If . these 
were snapped, the bulk of the Indian army not committed to 
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face China in north-eastern India would be cut off from Western 
Punjab and Kashmir, and good roads to Delhi would lie ahead, 
undefended. 

India’s plans were of a limited nature at this stage, though if 
the fighting had continued and fortune favoured, objectives 
would have grown larger with opportunity. General Chaudhuri, 
Chief of the Staff of the Indian Army, who knew more about 
armour than any soldier on either side, aimed only to bring Pak- 
istan’s tank strength out to battles of his own choosing, and 
cripple the menacing threat which had been growing on India’s 
western flank ever since the day Pakistan joined S.E.A.T.O. 
and C.E.N.T.O. pacts and began to receive American armament 
in bulk. He was criticised by those who had not comprehended 
bis aims. Many Indians were angry, some in positions of high 
authority, because he did not march on Lahore when its 
capture was attainable. Many foreign commentators, thinking 
of the fast and deep-ranging tank thrusts of the Second World 
War, derided his tactics on the approaches to Sialkot because 
Indian tanks milled around in tire dusty plains for days. But he 
succeeded in doing what he had set out to do : grim battles in 
the Lahore and Sialkot sectors became the burial ground of the 
fame of Pakistani armour, especially the American Pattons- 
A sober, overall strategy, matched by brilliant tactics at the 
lower levels, converted every Indian handicap into advantage, 
exposed sophisticated American armour to the kind of battle 
it could not fight, lured opposing commanders into reckless 
ambition, and blunted the enemy’s punch so badly that for die 
next few years at least India was secured against any overt 
adventure by the Pakistan army. The same tactics paid off in 
the air as on the ground. The over-sophistication of the enemy 
was turned to its disadvantage, and of all the weapons used in 
tins war, none proved its worth more conclusively than the 
Indian made Gnat. This simple but highly manoeuvrable air- 
craft took the glamour out of Sabres and Starfighters. 

After the battles had ended, the gift of hindsight aided 
appraisal. Two authoritative and independent estimates of 
India s strategy' appeared, one British, one American ; both 
corresponded to India’s own estimates of achievement. The 
Defence Correspondent of the London Times, although more 
anxious to prove that the British-built Centurions of the Indian 
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;. arriiy 'were superior to (lie AiriericanPattons, also conceded that 
among the Indian army's trophies was “a graveyard of about 
50 Pakistan tanks., mostly (Patton) M48s, collected simply from 

one engagement close to the Lahore-Amritsar road At least 

18 M48s' were, recovered in full working order.... The pros- 
pects .for Pakistan : in any future armoured battle are gloomy, 
and will not improve as they must rely on further deliveries of 
American tanks, a doubtful contingency at present. India on the 
other hand is already producing the first models (this was 
written before the end of 1985) of the 37-ton light tank designed 
bv Vickers which mounts the 105 mm. gun, generally accepted 
to be the best tank gun in sendee in the world”. Conversely, 
more concerned with protecting the reputation of the Patton, 
the US Army Command and. General Staff College Journal paid 
tribute, nevertheless, to the Indian army’s tactical development 
and strong sense of opportunity. After examining the rival 
claims by India and Pakistan of losses inflicted on the enemy, 
a commentator in the Journal said that Indian losses were ; 114 
tanks and 57 armoured cars ; Pakistan’s 471 tanks and armoured 
cars “destroyed crippled or captured”. 

The Journal described the Patton as “vastly superior to 
Centurions and Shermans” but added “The tanks themselves 
were better handled by the Indians”. “The modernity of the 
Patton” was its undoing vis-a-vis the . older, slower, weaker 
Centurions and Shermans used by the Indians. The Journal 
blamed Pakistan for poor battle deployment, for leaving the 
flanks of their armoured columns unprotected, for giving no 
infantry support to the armour and leaving tanks starved of 
fuel and "a prey for Indian hunter-killer teams which stopped: 
the Pattons with jeeps mounted with 108 mm. recoilless guns, ' 
bazookas and flame-throwers”. In the battle on the plains 
between Lahore and Amritsar, Pakistani tanks, were lured into 
water-soaked muddy , ground, where they became the target for 
Indian gunners ; the few hard and dry ' tracks had been mined 
by the Indians. In some of the battles Pattons were out- 
manoeuvred . ’ into tall sugarcane crops; (where their visibility 
suffered as much as ihanouverab ilitv, while the i Indians , took up 
a strictly defensive posture in horseshoe or V formations which 
paid off when Pakistani armour was trapped. In air battles also ; : 
“the Aincriean-made jet aircraft utilised 'by the Pakistan . Air 
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Force were too modem for conventional frontline warfare”. 

Pakistan’s gamble was as desperate and as unavailing in 
diplomacy as in battle. Just as it bad hoped for a swift coup 
with its armour, it tried die shock tactics of diplomatic intimida- 
tion, and faced equal disappointment. At the height of its 
powerful thrust through Jaurian towards Jammu, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister arrived in Karachi and jointly with Bhutto 
accused India of “armed provo cation”. India refused to draw 
the lesson it was supposed to, but Pakistan apparently drew one 
which it should not have. It began to count upon China much 
more than it should have. To all third part)' appeals for an 
immediate cease-fire it gave the brusque answer, which Bhutto 
repeated on September 13 and Ayub on September 15, that 
peace could be had only on Pakistan’s terms. These were that 
there must be prior agreements for withdrawal of all troops 
from Kashmir, the induction of an Afro-Asian force in the State, 
and a commitment by India that there would be a plebiscite 
within three months. 

The state of the battle did not justify this verbal belligerency. 
What did explain it became obvious late on September 17 : soon 
after midnight the Indian envoy in Peking was handed an 
ultimatum There was no direct reference in it to the war until 
Pakistan, but the timing made that formality unnecessary. 
India must immediately destroy posts it had set up on Chinese 
territory or face counter-action by China, it said. Shastri res- 
ponded with the coolest display of nerve in his carrer. Where 
some hesitation in choosing his answer might have been 
justified, within hours he announced that any threat by China 
would be resolutely met but if there were any Indian posts on 
Chinese territory. China was capable and at liberty to destroy 
them if it wanted. It was the Chinese response that became 
uncertain: first they extended the ultimatum bv three davs 
and then quietly backed down from it. 

Why China did so is still a matter for speculation. Tire Big 
Two powers obviously had something to do with it. Dean Rusk 
had publicly warned China three days earlier ; “Stay out of it” 
Indirectly the Soviet Union had said, through Ttrss: "No 
Government has the right to' add fuel to the flame” ; if anyone 

dU * lt: .' vo " ,d llavc " a grave responsibility”. According to 
reports m October, the United States repeated its warning on 
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September 15 al Warsaw, where the ambassadors of the two 
countries have continued their curious dialogue for some years 
now. But this had not deterred China from delivering the 
ultimatum, nor had it dissuaded Pakistan from banking on iL ; 
on September IS the Associated Press reported diplomats in 
Moscow to be of the view that Pakistan rejected United 
Nations proposals for a cease-fire because it knew of the Chinese 
ultimatum in advance. In any case, it is possible that China 
meant to do no moie than wage intimidation. But the 
manoeuvre did as much to enhance the status of Shastri as 
leader as the success of Indian arms. 

India's indirect gains from Pakistan’s misadventure were as 
great as those directly made in the battlefield, Not merely the 
army recovered its morale — shattered by the Chinese three 
years earlier — but the whole country did. For the army this 
experience was rejuvenation. Its officers, barring a few who 
disgraced themselves, vied with each other in washing the 
stain of bad leadership ihev bad gathered, earned or otherwise, 
in NEFA. So often did tliev exceed the call of duty, or even of 
caution, that they led in attack even when they need or should 
not have. The result, even if it showed a little imprudence, was 
the fame-winning one that in proportion to the total, casualties 
among the officers were much higher than they usually are or 
even should be ; but it restored to them the respect they had 
lost in the eyes of the men, and it restored to the Army Its 
respect in the eyes of the country. 

When the lists of casualties and awards began to come out, 
many people understood for the firsl time, not with the help of 
statistics but with their hearts, what an assembly of races and 
faiths India is ; how closely its parts are knit with the whole. 
Of the men who died or won the awards in the extreme north- 
west corner of the country, as many were from Madras and 
Bengal as from the nearby Slates. There wore Hindus among 
them, Muslims. Parsecs, Christians. Anglo-Indians, and tribals. 
And more Sikhs per thousand of their population than any other 
community — and it wos the Sikhs whom Pakistan had made the 
special target of subversive propaganda. More than anything 
else this showed how badly Pakistan had misunderstood the 
depth of the fissures in Indian society. 

Pakistan’s mistake was understandable. The cacophony of 
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discord in India over the past three years, especially in the 
few months following the skrimish in Kuteh, had been deafen- 
ing. But these were the trees, not the wood, which Pakistan 
mistook them to be. The wood showed itself in the first few 
days of the fighting by India s multi-religious, multi-racial 
armed forces and by the political system of. the country' which 
suspended for the time being all its internal feuding. Here and 
there were signs of jingoistic exuberance, the exaggerated 
assertiveness of those who are unable to digest their patriotism. 
But generally there was mature and steady self-confidence, 
much more than Pakistan, and possibly India, expected ; and it 
was particularly marked in areas closest to the battle, the 
western districts of Punjab. • ' ■ . 

In Kashmir, where Pakistan probably expected an uprising, 
there was growing apprehension, not jubilation, as people . 
remembered the days of 1947 when marauders from Pakistan 
had wrought havoc in the State. In fact, the first information 
that infiltration was taking place reached die Government, 
though diis has never been publicly acknowledged, from die 
political associates of Sheikh Abdullah. To them Pakistan’s 
conquest of Kashmir would be no more welcome than their 
present status within India. Here again the relic agitation had 
turned out to be a fed herring for Pakistan. Before the fighting 
was a few days old the view is known to have spread among ; 
the Kashmiris that if' India was now prepared to face a war , 
with Pakistan, ; there was no chance that she would agree to, 
abandon Kashmir. Many of the leaders of the relic agitation 
concluded that the best they could now hope or ask for was 
greater autonomy for Kashmir but within the Indian Union and 
it is a great deal more than likely that if Shastri had lived he 
would have picked up the threads ; of discussion with Abdullah 
on sojne such basis as this. At the last meeting this author had 
with him, on December 31, 1965, Shastri was confident that 
Abdullah would also come round to this view. It appeared to 
' Shastri to be only a matter of time when lie would be able to 
resume at least one of the two tasks to which he had given such 
high priority and come to stable terms with the opposition in , 
Kashmir, even if negotiations with Pakistan had become 
; impossible. ■ ■ ; !■ . •• - -> v - y - ; i : , .> ■ ' Ay -v. 

v Relations between civil authority and the armed forces 
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acquired a new and, as far as one could see, stable balance, 
entirely in keeping with wliat democracy requires. This was 
such a novel and encouraging development, such a healthy 
exception to what has happened in so many countries and such 
a deviation from earlier trends within India too, that it 
deserves a brief discussion here even at the risk of interrupting 
this narration of events relating to the September War. 

At worst it was never more than an exaggerated fear that a 
military coup would occur in India. By its composition the 
Army — the other two Services are too small to be relevant in 
this context — lacks a sufficiently strong, homogeneous and 
dominant clique which could make a secret bid for a take- 
over ; recruitment at all levels is scattered over various regions, 
religions and classes, which makes the Army a true cross-section 
of the country but a secretly planned coup by a clique very 
difficult. For a take-over which occurs because die public 
demands it, the civilian government’s record so far, taken as a 
whole, has not been bad enough ; the public’s mind would not yet 
turn too willingly to tire Army as a substitute for the kind of 
political leadership India has had. Many of those who feel 
impatient until the slower pace of democracy are not enamoured 
of military rule either. Besides, they are aware that the 
politicalisation of vast numbers of people has gone so far, and 
so many people have acquired such a vested interest in the 
political process, that a non-political dictatorship (the outlook 
for a political dictatorship has been discussed in the final 
chapter) would run into a strong and organised resistance both 
from the extreme Right and the Left. 

Nevertheless the opinion of a great' many Indians, whether 
they be in uniform or not, has been influenced by the fate of 
several countries of Asia and Africa which became independent 
about the same time as India or soon afterwards. Some have 
been influenced in the sense that they regard the fate of, say, 
Egypt as something which India should emulate ; some in the 
sense that they have become excessively suspicious of the 
slightest sign of ambition in a soldier. Both kinds carried well 
into the post-independence years certain antipathies which had 
developed between them before independence. The political 
leadership was unfamiliar with the public at large, indifferent 
towards the whole area of the armed forces and their concerns. 
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For a long time very little had happened to encourage sustained 
interest in military affairs among civilians. On the other hand 
quite a lot happened to make politically conscious people some- 
what resentful of the armed forces remaining aloof from the 
mainstream of national sentiment; on their part the armed 
forces felt superior and separate and nursed their own resent- 
ments in a somewhat haughty isolation. The smart young man 
in unif orm was at best treated with respect by some people ; 
but neither he nor they felt a part of each other. 

From about the end of the 'fifties, a phase of more intense 
irritation and suspicion began, especially after Krishna Menon 
became the Defence Minister. A most deplorable sequence of 
developments followed in which each side rubbed the other 
up the wrong way, much to the detriment of the country’s 
interests and the neglect of its defences. As the inadequacies 
of the Congress began to weigh upon the mind of India, some 
senior soldiers and many other people began to talk, with more 
carelessness than calculation, of the chances of a revolution of 
the colonels in India. It is possible that ambition began to 
take a clearer shape in some bemedaled breasts. That, if true, 
was bad enough ; but it was much worse that unfounded 
suspicions began to guide the policies and attitudes of political 
authority. Whether to decapitate any senior soldier whom he 
considered too independent to be safe, or to build up a 
soldiers’ junta of his own choice which would be ready to serve 
his unspoken ambitions, Krishna Menon began to play havoc 
with promotions in the armed forces. How disastrous his game 
was became better known later; early in 1967 an article 
appared in a Calcutta newspaper, 1 written under a pseudonym 
but transparently by a very senior Army officer, which 
mercilessly exposed how xvrecklessly Menon had played with 
the carriers of some of the topmost officers in the three armed 
services One of the reasons why he was able to get away with 
it was that he could silence incipient criticism bv spreading 
dark hints about the ambitions of some officers. In the atmos- 
phere of suspicion aroused by what was happening in other 
countries, and in the midst of die total secrecy which has 
surrounded the Defence Ministry since the prc-indepCndence 


3 The Hindustan Standard 1 
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days (when it was the preserve of British officers), Menon did 
not have to do much more to keep the curious at arms length. 

But everyone could feel that tension and friction were mount- 
ing, and with such a demoralising impact upon tire sendees that 
it undid whatever Menon had tried to do, and that was much, 
for defence science and production and for junior officers and 
the ranks soon after he took over as Defence Minister. The 
spirit of the army, its strongest weapon, grew weaker. In 1960 
it snapped: the Chief of tire Army StafF, General Thimayya, 
object of suspicion in many political eyes because he was 
competent, popular and ambitious, resigned in protest against 
some high-ranking army appointments decided between them 
by Nehru and Menon. This was bad enough for the Army’s 
morale. But worse followed three days later: with nothing 
achieved, Thimayya withdrew his resignation after a cup of tea 
with Nehru. The Army stood naked in the public eye for the 
petulance of its protest, which should not have been staged at 
all or else followed through. It was in such a state that the 
Army approached the battle in NEFA, from which many senior 
officers came back with blackened reputations ; the blackest 
was that of the officer, General Kaul, whose promotion by 
Nehru and Menon in the teeth of Thimayya’s disapproval had 
precipitated the crisis of 1960. 

In 1967 Kaul was to show himself to be as graceless and 
inferior as a person as in NEFA he had shown himself to be 
incompetent as a soldier. But when he chose to publish, 
more in the interests of self-glory than truth. The Untold 
Story of India’s debacle in NEFA, he laid bare some more 
aspects of the unhealthy relationship between civilian and 
military authorities. He showed Menon to be appallingly in- 
different towards the advice of the commanders, arrogant and 
overhearing in his behaviour towards them ; as for Nehru, he 
appears to have been virtually in Menon’s pocket, at least as 
far as the conduct of the Defence Ministry was concerned. 

A succession of senior commanders warned the government 
about India’s military unpreparedness ; their advice was not 
only turned down but often not even acknowledged. Such re- 
equipping as Menon agreed to was wrecked by his political 
prejudices, his insistence that equipment ntust be bought only 
from the Soviet Union despite its inferiority' to what was avail- 

21 
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able from other countries, diat domestic production must be 
confined to factories owned by the government, more parti- 
cularly by the Defence Ministry, despite their inabilty to cope 
with needs and despite the willingness and ability of private 
industry to help ; in both respects he contemptuously rejected 
the advice of the Services. Instead of respecting independ- 
ence of judgment in others, he picked and promoted soldiers 
whom he considered more suited to his purposes; Kaul rose 
faster than most. The inevitable result was bickering and back- 
biting between generals, jealously and mistrust; KauFs book 
reeks of these. 

In operational matters the relations ever worse. Disagree- 
ment over means and objectives w r as so rvide, disregard of the 
soldiers’ viewpoint so ruthless, that when Nehru and Menon 
•decided on military action to clear out the Chinese from areas 
they had captured, the Army Chief demanded written orders 
before he would commit his forces to what he believed to be a 
suicidal course. When the operations at last began, there w r as 
constant interference with the discretion of local commanders, 
and the movements of battalions and companies were sometimes 
decided at conferences held by Menon in New Delhi! The 
situation was ominously similar to that which led to die Egyp- 
tian debacle in Gaza, the revolt of the colonels and the rise 
of a military dictatorship in that country. An ill-equipped 
army was being driven into a batde with which it did not 
agree, and the conduct of operations was being decided by 
politicians over the heads of the men on the spot. 

When Chavan became Defence Minister after die downfall 
of Menon, he showed a far healthier respect for the dividing 
line between the political and military aspects of defence and 
the respective responsibilities of the political head of die De- 
fence Ministry and the Chiefs of the Services. But the morale 
and image of die Army had barely begun to improve when it 
was exposed to the attack by Pakistan in Kutch. If the Army’s 
reputation had been better, public opinion would have been 
less impatient with it over its decision not to give Pakistan 
battle. But the reputation could hardly have been more bes- 
mirched, and General Chaudhuri, now* Chief of the Army 
Staff and like Thimavya suspected by some politicians to have 
,;^ le worm of arrjjvtt*^ in his breast, came to be derided by 
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: them in private conversation as the man who would not fight. 
Tho taunt was strong, and the overheated atmosphere of New 
: Delhi atdhat time made it so piercing, that at one time there 
was danger that it would compel; rash action. 

■ About the same time, another sign of the politicians’ mistrust 
of the man in uniform came to the surface. Suspecting it as a 
risky invitation to ambition, the government rejected a pro- 
posal that the command of the three armed services should 
be unified, not only nominally in the hands of the President, 
who is also Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, but 
professionally under a Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces 
with the rank of Field Marshal. Only a few months later 
ARamaraj warned Congress Governments and the Communists 
alike against the consequences of the former calling out the 
Army too often to deal with the disturbances which the Com- 
munists were spreading wrecklessly all over the country ; one 
day, he implied, the Army might refuse to go back to barracks 
and the Communists may find that they had fallen from the 
frying pan of Congress rule into the fire of a military dicta- 
torship. 

This was the background against which Shastri and Chau- 
dhuri had to restore the proper relationship of the Army 
with civil power, and they did so with amazing success. The 
personal equation between them, healthy from the start, with- 
stood the pressure of the crisis over Kutch. In September 1965, 
it flowered. On one side the Prime Minister and the Defence 
Minister, on the other the Army Chief and his colleagues show- 
ed such perfect understanding of each others role that each 
became doubly effective in his area. The forces’ chiefs took 
every' major issue to an inner Cabinet where alternatives and 
their consequences were freely discussed. Once the decisions 
were taken — and they were clearly the civilian leadership’s— die’ 
forces were left free to carry them Out in complete confidence 
that they had the united backing of the Cabinet. - ; 

Thus were the decisions taken and . carried out to cross the 
cease-fire line in Kashmir in August, to use the Air Force in 
the Chharrib sector on September I to cross into AVest Pakistan. 

: on. September 6, to refrain from any retaliation against Pakistan 
in': the East, where easy dividends coveted by soldiers were ■ 
ready for the plucking. So also was the decision taken to 
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give up all the gains when third-party terms for a cease-fire 
required it. There was a slight hesitation over withdrawal 
from the Uri-Poonch bulge; the tactical importance of con- 
trolling it was considerable for the Army. But Shastri felt him- 
self under no strain of disapproval by the armed forces— his 
worry was public opinion — when he decided that India must 
withdraw from theie too. 

Equally, Shastri on his side imposed no personal preferences, 
and did not allow any of his colleagues to do so, on matters 
which he felt should be left to the armed forces. The work- 
ing of the team was known to everyone and it had a most 
heartening effect on both sides. The Chinese ultimatum was 
first discussed by Shastn with Chaudhuri before he took his 
intended response to the Cabinet. The Ministers had assem- 
bled in a mood of grave anxiety, but before words were 
spoken self-confidence returned when Shastri and Chaudhuri 
entered the room together with no burden on their faces. 
On Shastn’s first birthday after the September War, Chaudhuri 
sent the Prime Minister a message of greetings which was 
conspicuously warm in its phrasing. A day or two later he 
said to the present author that he meant every syllable of it. 
He was conscious, he said, of what the armed forces had 
done in the summer to uphold the political order. But he 
was still more conscious of Shastri s cool instinct for the right 
course and his deliberate, unhesitating exercise of die choice 
once the full range of alternatives was placed before him. 

There were other signs of the emergence of Shastri. Visual- 
ly the most impressive u r as the tumultuous reception he got 
wherever he went in the course of a countrywide tour in the 
last three months of his life. The welcome he received from 
soldiers in the frontline was made the moie memorable by 
the incongruitv of the sight— a man of the most unmilitary 
bearing being heard with* unmistakable respect and attention 
by professional soldiers who had freshly won the battle. The 
welcome in the cities equalled receptions given to Nehru 
w'hen he was at his height. The audiences which turned out 
in Bombay and Madras, places remote from any personally 
felt impact of the War, had no precedence that anyone could 
recall. 

At times Shastri was "tougher'’ than necessarv. After the 
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conduct of the war bad shown that here was no weak and 
faltering leader, he could afford to be less ready to take off- 
ence, to lead public temper into cooler rather than hotter re- 
gions of debate, to help controversy subside instead of letting 
it mushroom into an angry cloud. But he did not play this 
i ole as often as he could have. Therefore some avoidable 
irritations developed; between India and Britain over an un- 
fortunate and ignorant remark by Wilson which one-sidedly 
blamed India for the escalation of the September War ; be- 
tween Shashi and TJ. Thant over the latters failure to appre- 
ciate, because of a failure of communications, that India’s 
response to the U.N.’s cease-fire proposals was more positive 
than Pakistan’s , between India and the U.N. when Foreign 
Minister Swaran Singh walked out of the Security Council in 
^protest against an abusive speech by Bhutto but made it 
appear that he was walking out on the moie basic issue of 
India’s right in Kashmir , between India and the U.S.A. over 
diplomatic bungling which needs a closer look later. 1 

But if the net result of policy is the best test of its perform- 
ance, it is easier to justify his combining the purposes of 
peace with those of firm national leadership, which India badly 
needed. In fact, be could not have served peace as well as he 
did if he had not at the same time showed due— -and occasion- 
ally even more than due — firmness. Further proofs of this 
are m the Tashkent summit between India and Pakistan which 
the Soviet Union, playing its strongest diplomatic hand in 
southern Asia so far, succeeded in bringing about under its 
own auspices. In spite of the goodwill in India towards the 
Soviet Union, it was not easy for Shastri to prepare the coun- 
try for two things which he knew he would have to accept at 
Tashkent: some discussion with Ayub, however informal, about 
the future of Kashmir, and the withdrawal of Indian forces 
fiom the Uri-Poonch area. The latter he was worried about 
even until the moment of his departure for Tashkent (But I 
do not believe, as many people do, that he was killed by 
the fear of adverse reactions in India to his acceptance of 
the withdrawal at Tashkent ; by the end of 1985 be was too 
well established and skilled in handling public opinion to let 


1 See page 332 ff. 
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this kind of worry kill him, and there was enough popular 
substance m the Tashkent Declaration to enable him to sell 


the unpopular also.) But he brought the country round to his 
discussing Kashmir by letting the tough give cover to what 
was not so tough. Though he took two steps back for even- 
three he took forward, and from time to time appeared to 
say that he would never discuss Kashmir with any one, he 
also mingled with this, of course with the proper show of 
firmness, willingness to state India’s views very clearly if any 
one wanted him to discuss Kashmir. In the midst of the ap- 
plause for the firmness it v r as hardly noticed that he was not 
saying any Ioger there would be no discussion on Kaslunir. 


Stating India s views and hearing the other side’s is all that 
discussions meant. It rvoulcl have been better if he did not 
have to be devious. But he was probably not mistaken in liis 
judgment that it was not yet time for him to make a frontal 
assault upon popular feelings. 

A better measure of the change in his stature than the way 
he slipped his policies past the barriers of popular prejudice 
was his workings in the smaller circle of the party and the 
government. A better measure and for me, more vivid : I had 
two chance-given opportunities of seeing him at work, one at 
the start of his tenure as Prime Minister and one towards the 
end ; the contrast could not have been greater. To borrow 
liberally from my account of the two meetings in The States- 
man published tw-o days after his death: “I had glimpses of 
Mr. Shastn m both phases, at the hesitant start and in his days 
mas er}, an the contrast fills me with admiration and 
amazement. On June 2, 1964, a bare ten hours after he had 
been unanimously elected Prime Minister by his party, I had 

an mpwpM ’ ' . °- t &n acc * denta l meeting with Mr. Shastri, 

As was nsnnl - G l nS10n ,° f a caU a was making on him. 

bunch of v? i ° SS and ^ or some time after, a thick 

un an doJl fl round hke bees; as he paced 

hoping to slin ^ aWn l ,i ey P ace ^ on both sides and behind, 

Xr b°an n n l "T* “ ° ne conversation ended and an- 

evenL 12 if*""* and Wards the pendulum of his 

TuThelin^" " S aCT0, . S . tlie a Won of people frail- 

tions, others to revive t0 ° ffer 

receive ins blessings, till at the top of one 
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{urn he sassy me standing beyond tlie edge, of the. garden and 
—to hVy surprise and embarrassment— walked to\v:irds me with 
my friend; r/ h. VT -,. .-' • • 

' ; "The conversation; which Mr. Shastri started, was even more 
surprising ; /heswilchbd it round from polite generalities to 
what was uppermost in his mind, die Cabinet; he was ex- 
pected to announce his team any day. He started a series of 
probing questions: how would the public react to this name 
and that, what cabinets had been formed in journalistic specu- 
lation, Avhat kind of a team were the people expecting. I an- 
swered- fts best as my bewilderment allowed, and then took 
refuge in what L thought was a generality: ‘The people', I 
..said; /are hopefully Availing for a clean Government. So long as 
you give them that, they will accept any team.’ As later events 
were; to show, this was his own intense preference too. But 
at the moment my remark turned out to be far from refuge; 
a new run of searching queries followed about who would be 
regarded as tainted and who not, and all the earlier questions 
now seemed intended to be only a prelude to these. With my 
answers and his own tm-rcsolvcd preoccupations, Mr. Shastri 
disappeared again into the crowd." 

Later during his months as Prime Minister, there were other 
opportunities to meet, but a comparable meeting occurred late 
in the evening of December 31, 1965, the last New Years Eve 
of his life, ' I had asked for an appointment before anyone 
knew that he was going to lose his Finance Minister that day. 
There had been some charges of impropriety against T. T. 
Krishnamachari, and while correspondence was still going on 
between him and Shasta’ about whether and how they should 
be looked into, Krishnamachari put in a peremptory resigna- 
tion... “My appointment had been fixed before Mr. Shastri, 
learnt that Mr, Krishnamachari had decided to quit die Cabi- 
net, and I had no hope that in the midst, of the turmoil of 
this development the Prime Minister would have any time 
to sec me at all. , But the appointment suffered, only ; a slight 
postponement,, while. Mr. Shastri went to the President to an- 
nounce the name of the successor, and within a few moments . 
of my meeting him it became 7 Obvious, 5 why. my name had not 
disappeared from the day’s list of engagements : there was no 
turmoil, not even agitation or excitement on his face or in 
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his voice or in his manners, not a trace of the worries of a 
Prime Minister who had just had to choose a new Finance 
Minister, and in such circumstances! His conversation was as 
relaxed as at many other meetings I had with him on far less 
eventful occasions. 

"That December 1 was not an ordinary day for Mr. Shastri. 
Only a week earlier he had returned from a hurried visit to 
Burma. Since then he had been in the midst of the most in- 
tense preparations for Tashkent; his Foreign Minister bad just 
returned from a delicately timed mission to Moscow. On Janu- 
ary 1 lie was to receive Mr. fleath and on January' 2 Mr. Harri- 
man, a bare twentyfour hours before his own departure for 
Tashkent. Mr. Shastri thus stood in the thick of a field — foreign 
affairs — which even his admirers had once suspected was a 
little alien to him. On top of this his Finance Minister had 
resigned, on the dustiest issue of the past few years, the sus- 
picion of corruption in high places and the responsibilities of 
the Prime Minister with regard to it. Moving neatly and pre- 
cisely, Mr. Shastri had picked a most unexpected successor, 
showing the same courage and cool unorthodoxy which Presi- 
dent Johnson showed when he picked Mr. Goldberg as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Stevenson. He might have had reason to wonder 
how the people would Teact, but at flie end of what must 
have been a long day for him he showed not the slightest 
un-sureness ; as he explained what had happened, his words 
had the quiet orderliness of his office at No. 10 Jan Path, 
where we sat till nearly 9.30 P.M.” He did not feel obliged 
to consult hamaraj — who later showed his resentment at not 
being consulted — or any one else ; he did not use the oppor- 
tunity to win over or slight any faction in the party'. He took 
the decision for reasons which appealed to him most, and for 
his own reasons chose a most unexpected successor whom 
Shastri himself had met only' three or four times. In both 
actions he felt confident of carrying his colleagues with him. 

The man he chose was Sachin Chaudhuri. He was a well- 
known hamster, but knew more about taxation laws than 
economic affairs ; his dealings with finance had not extended 
much beyond negotiating some loans from the World Bank 
for a leading company which he represented. But the reasons 
Shastri gave for choosing Chaudhuri, as well as the reasons 
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which others believe to be more true, are pointers to what 
Shastris actions in the future would have been if there had 
been a future for him. “He takes a sober and balanced view 
of problems”, Skastri said, seeing and admiring in. another what 
was his own most outstanding quality — the ability to stand 
above the passions of the moment, to look beyond the current 
demands of the populace to the long-term interests of the 
country — and the surest sign of his rapid maturing as Prime 
Minister during the nineteen months that he held this office, 
for only about as many months as Nehru held it for years. 
Repeatedly Shaslri spoke of a speech by Chaudhuri which had 
made a deep impression on what was almost a hostile Lok 
Sabha: when the mood of the House demanded warlike 
speeches and of the country warlike deeds in retaliation against 
what Pakistan had done in Kutch, Chaudhuri spoke in favour 
of referring the dispute to a tribunal. “He is not carried away 
by excitement”, Shastri said, echoing his own preference for 
the unemotional course. 

Krislmamachari showed himself unable to appreciate what 
had become for Shastri one of the major preoccupations, that 
not only should his government be free of corruption but 
should be seen to be so. Shastri did not believe that there 
Avas much substance in the charges. But he wanted that 
■others should see that too, and therefore was keen to refer 
the charges to the Chief justice of the Supreme Court for 
advice. Krislmamachari insisted that these were political 
charges and should be disposed of by the political leadership, 
that is by the Prime Minister himself. But Shastri was con- 
A'inced that public opinion would not be satisfied avith his A’er- 
dict of “not guilt)” upon a political colleague ; tins had hap- 
pened once before and he did not wish to repeat the experi- 
ence. Krishnamachari disagreed and resigned — three days be- 
fore the Prime Minister was to leave for Moscow, and in the 
midst of preparations for one of India’s most difficult budgets, 
which \A'as to be presented only two months hence. But by 
agreeing to let him go at such a juncture, Shastri made is in- 
evitable, whether he intended it or not: (he probably did), that 
whenever authoritative people in future made any Formal 
charges against a minister, the Prime Minister would have to 
set a satisfactory process in motion and not sit on the allega- 
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lions, as used to happen in the past. Since Shashi became 
Prime Minister the air had been cleared of; much; of the .smell 
of corruption; this action would have helped to clear it further. 
The force of this example might have spread to the States, 
where the results could only have been wholly beneficial. ji- 
lt was said by Shastri’s and Chaudhuri’s critics that the.; 
change in the Finance Ministry was a daylight murder of 
socialism. Krishnamachari himself gave the suspicion 'wide 
currency; in the correspondence which culminated in his. letter' 
of resignation, and in a press statement soon after, he present- 
ed himself as a victim of big business, of which Chaudhiiri 
was believed by some people to be a friend. Krishnamachari 
wrote to the Prime Minister in one of his letters that he had 
often reminded the government "of the need for a proper 
orientation of our policies but the temper of some of our 
colleagues is very much against any change in a progressive 
direction in the matter of these polities”. 

The grain of truth in the charge confirmed the impression 
which had been building up during Shastri’s tenure that poll; 
cies were shifting from an ideological bias towards pragmatism, 
a shift which has continued since Shastri’s death. Only, it 
hardly lay in Krishnamachari s mouth to make this allegation ; 
in his own day he had been of considerable help to big busi- 
ness. His main contribution to socialism was a certain prick- 
liness of temperament, an inability to get on with colleagues, 
and a readiness to cause offence to those with whom he did 
not agree. His successor on the other hand,, like Shastri him- 
se , made up for any lack of expert knowledge by a supple 
understanding unencumbered by ideology, by the willingness 
to - listen to different viewpoints, and by the intelligent day- 
mans instinct for the right course. ■ ; r 

' It is;ii6t extravagant to hope that wadi these qualities build- 
ing up nr the team he. was evolving in New Delhi; arid . would; 
ibr? ^rther, ; evolved in forming; the new Cabinet after the 
W dechons, Shastri would have tried to make effective rise 
?” w ? rs P 13 ^ 1 in his hands, though in the flush of a 
AICD At the bangalore session of the. 

shin Knfh • 1 m S'” 11 ' -Vas decided that the Central-leader- 
-tioL ™!, mi ! e G °T ment and ffie party, should haveaddh 
" rs t0 seftle inter-state disputes, or those between 
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stale units of the party or between a state government and the 
party unit. In September the National Development Council 
unanimously authorized Shastri to “reorient, alter and amend 
the Fourth Plan as necessaiy to suit the country’s defence”. 
Because of the unlimited amplitude given to defence needs, 
this was a vast power indeed, greater than any similar power 
ever formally handed over to Nehru. In the same summer the 
States agreed to give the Planning Commission independent 
authority to assess the food requirements or food surpluses of 
each State. Since inflation of requirements and understate- 
ment of surpluses are two of the root causes of effective food 
administration, independent assessment by the Planning Com- 
mission, which the States committed themselves in advance to 
accept, would have been of enormous help. A little later the 
Food Minister circulated to the Planning Commission a plan 
for enhancing die powers of the Central Food Ministry for 
improving the food economy. These initiatives have since been 
gathering dust. Possibly they would have even if Shastri had 
lived. But the trend in the last few months of his life sug- 
gests that he would have converted them into versatile instru- 
ments of his domestic policy, economic and political. 

An Inverted Faith 

But it was in foreign policy that the quickest transformation 
from gloom to opportunity occurred in the last couple of months 
of Shastri’s life. Foreign relations were die one part of his 
inheritance which, bad from the beginning, had continued to 
deteriorate in spite of his bold attempts to improve it. Before 
lie became Prime Minister, India had already lost some of die 
options she had once. Its role of the honest broker between 
the two power blocs had ended ; the parties were in direct con- 
tact instead, which also meant that India could no longer play 
tiiem off one against the other. With die comradeship of Peking 
gone. India had lost its value to the Western world as its only 
window on China ; she had also lost die prestige which went 
with being a partner in Asia’s up and coming two-some. Her 
role in the Afro-Asian world stood extinguished, and there was 
no chance of impiessing any one now with her standing In the 
large coloured lobby of the United Nations This was the un- 
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promising basis from which Shastri began, and then the start 
he made ran into very early trouble. 

Shastn had set himself three objectives in foreign policy: to 
soften and ultimately resolve the deadlock with China and 
Pakistan , to improve relations with all countries nearer home 
and if necessary to that end, to start hobnobbing a little less 
with the Big Powers , and in relations with the Big Two, con- 
vert t e po icy of equi-distance into one of equal proximitv, to 
be as close to each as was possible without offending die other. 
But just as China’s attack upset Nehru’s calculations, Pakistan’s 
upse lastns It put an end to hopes of a detente with 
Pakistan Many influential opinion-makers in India continued to 
be hopeful even after the Kutch fighting; President Badha- 

™\V 7 C ° U c n f, Ued Peaceful reIations with Pakistan; the 
Chlirm ** fTr c an in ^ uentia l trade union bodv, the 
uraedTr, l 0f f e . ‘ Md the Chief ° r S a ™er of tlie R.S.S. 
cofdNHw 'f T k ?°T tihltl0naI links with Pakistan. But the 
badlv d imn iT "r S , UCb ,deas cannot prosper was so 
and the'wail i • f r'u aUack > tke infiltrations in Kashmir 

only reZ t 1 ^ *5 CVen the T ^ke„l spirit could 
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evaporated. 3 10n ’ 10p6S ° f im P rovin S that equation also 
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From (his dilemma India could only .have been rescued by 
^exceptional tmderclariding and sympathy : in the U.S.A., such 
as was extended during and . for some time after the Chinese 
attack. But U.S. diplomacy iiad become heavy handed now, 
{ espeqally- 'towards .India; Instead of preparing the ground 
privately for public- announcements, there was such abrupt 
ahnounccinent of vuipleasant decisions that a rich store of ill- 
will was being built up in India. 

A good example of the change is the way Shastri's visit to the 
U.S. A. was cancelled. Johnson had an excellent precedent for 
not doing what he did. When disagreement arose between 
India and the U.S. A. in 1983 over the sensitive issue of U.S. aid 
for a major steel plant in the public sector at Bokharo, it was 
arranged that India should withdraw its request for aid rather 
. than be refused ; a troublesome issue was smoothly pul out of 
the way. without damage to relations between the two countries. 
On the contrary, as Sehlesinger writes of this incident: ‘The 
Congress may have other views’, Kennedy said in May, “but I 
think it would be a great mistake not to build it. India needs 
that steel’. Congress did have other views and Nehru, more 
. sensitive now to the the President’s problems, withdrew the 
project in the summer. Kennedy wrote him an appreciative 
.letter early in September, T have been a strong supporter for 
Bokharo, and I am still', he said, but he feared that insistence 
on it would have eroded support for the aid bill, and he thanked 
Nehru for making things easier.” 

But Johnson showed distemper instead of diplomacy. Instead 
of arranging behind the scenes that Shastri himself should 
postpone his visit, which he would have — few people in India' 
doubted that with the flare-up in Kutch it would be inconvenient 
for Johnson to play host to Shastri and Ayub-^-be announced 
public cancellation in a manner which amounted to deliberate , 
insult. India; would have understood 'Other expressions of dis- 
approval in the U.S. A. of military extravagance; by India and 
Pakistan ; both drew heavily, on U.S. aid to keep f heir economies 
afloat. But of the personal affront to Shhstri fhere was unanimous 
■condemnation. . . - 

. Worse followed.; All- American aid was suspended and wheat 
shipments slowed down when the September- War broke out. 
This could have been done, and as it transpired, was in fact 
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done, for a number of reasons which- Would not only be undcr- : 
stood but supported by most Indians. They are dissatisfied with 
the use India has been making of American and other foreign 
aid; theiefore if the major aid-giver decided to have a closer 
look at the plans to make sure that aid was put to better uses, 
there would have been support for this kind of pressure, • 
Specifically there would have been considerable support for 
any well-argued case against excessive and delay-making <r<@ 
lation of the economy, or for a higher priority for the inputs of 
agriculture; there would have been support for the. U.S. dech;; 
sion, had it been presented in this light at the time, to hold up'; 
ongterm PL-480 agreements until there was convincing proof' 
that India would do more to help herself. , : ; 

But the timing no less than the manner of decisions, the : 
secrecy which surrounded the whole 'pressure” process because 
Johnson was playing it all so close to his chest, left the door 
ffi 6 i° Pen i t0 , the grossest suspicion about his motives. U-S-t' 
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signals of Johnson s policies hadbegun to reach New Delhi. 
' Suspicion was allowed to harden into - conviction before Shastri 
^ decided 1 to tell anyone that U.S. motives were being misunder- 
stood. It was not until December 10 that Shastri made his first 
friendly reference in public to the U.S.A. for months or his 
Food Minister, 1 C. Subramanian, denied that there were any 
- strings to the .wheat supplies. But bv that time Shastri had only 
one month of his life left to him, and only three weeks of it in 
India. It was too short a time to clear up the accumulation of 
ill feelings for the U.S.A. though he made an opening, and from 
Tashkent communicated a warm message to Johnson. 

But since the September War the climate had begun to im- 
prove for India’s foreign policy; fears were being laid to rest 
, and some opportunities opened, though full use was not being 
made of them. U Thants report to the Security Council had 
left ho one iii any doubt that Pakistan started the trouble with 
the infiltrations into Kashmir in August. Therefore Security 
Council debates from September 5 onwards were more embarras- 
sing for Pakistan than India, for the first time since the early 
"fifties when Pakistan was asked to withdraw its army from 
Kashmir, whose presence there it had vehemently denied. All 
U.N. resolutions passed in September and October last year 
gave more satisfaction to India than Pakistan in three important 
respects : they gave priority, as India did but not Pakistan,- to a 
stable cease-fire over political discussions; the political task , 
they prescribed was discussion of all disputes, as India 
demanded, not only of Kashmir, or at least Kashmir first, as 
Pakistan insisted; and they broke out of the confines of the 
U.N; resolutions (calling for a plebiscite in Kashmir) passed in. 
the course of the ‘fifties, which India had objected to at the time 
and then finally rejected in 1957. 

These differences between last year s and earlier debates were 
not matters of technical or procedural detail but, of substance, 
reflecting the new U.S. and Soviet appreciation of the changed 
situation in southern Asia and the growing approximation of 
their respective viewpoints. Earlier debates ;in: the U.N. had . 

. reflected the tussle between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. for the 
allegiance of southern Asia ; now they reflected their shared 
interest in the stability' of this area. It mattered less to them 
whether Kashmir was part of India or Pakistan than that 
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neither should disturb the peace of the ate... Whoever did 
( ,n their wrong side, then-fore Pakistan was. rod the olTetftf* 
Pakistan gave them vjs the greater became of the* char insti- 
gation of China behind it. The offence wav to increase in the 
succeeding months as China, with arms supply, made its 
intunaev with Pakistan still nunc obvious The Situation vv as to 
become double-edged for Mis. Gimdlu: while objective 
China’s collusion with Pakistan, the U.S A. and Ttusda were also 
going to step up their wooing of Pakistan . Russia's growing 
desire to be friend of Rawalpindi was going to bo a came of 
uneasiness for Mrs Gandhi m the summer of 19GB jus!, as it 
was for Shastri in the summer of 1985 But the present result was 
the blunting of Pakistan’s pressure upon India: on the one hand 
Pakistan increasingly found that being known as China’s friend 
was of no advantage either m the parlours of the Big Two or 
in the assemblies of the non-aligned or A fro -A sums . on the 
other hand domestic repercussions in Pakistan caused political 
instability, leading to large-scale unreast in Enst Pakistan and 
the virtual dismissal of Bhutto bv Aytib. 

In (he overall balancing of domestic and foreign policies, 
Aytib had to face an acute dilemma. If he did not live up to 
the Tashkent Declaration he would fall foul by the Soviet 
Union and world opinion genet ally. If he dkl, he would 
have to admit to his people even more frankly than he had that 
the war with India had been fought m vain and not only 
Kashmir but nothing else had been gotten out of it except the 
shattered pride of its army. The transition was proving very 
difficult for him from the war which Bhutto had promised would 
go on ‘Tor a thousand years" until Kashmir was won. to a peace 
oF which the immediate task was to clear the Indian army out 
of Pakistan territory. 

The U.S A. and the Soviet Union were still disturbed by the 
continuing dispute between India and Pakistan, and both saw' 
the primacy of Kashmir in any settlement. In this respect thev 
still held to their earlier views. The U. S. A. obviously did not 
abandon another view also, that on the whole India had not 

een a e to establish her credentials with the people of 
„ as . mi ! r anc . therefore with the rest of the world on this issue. 
Such deviation as occurred in the Soviet view was probably 
a verse o India. It st^l less clearly on India's side though if 
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it had to make a straight choice between India and Pakistan 
she would still choose India, notwithstanding the procedural 
.parity she accorded India and Pakistan with meticulous care 
at Tashkent and the further courting of Pakistan later. But 
both the Big Powers shifted their objectives in this area. They 
were iro longer interested in promoting any particular solution 
of the Kashmir problem, as the United States once was, and 
even less in imposing their views either upon India or Pakistan. 
They were far more willing to leave it to the local compulsions 
of the situation to throw up an answer, hoping that both 
countries and the opposition in Kashmir would make a realistic 
appraisal of the circumstances. For their part they had a far 
clearer appreciation than before September that for the stability 
of the sub-continent, which became their primary concern now, 
promoting India’s stability was at least as important as giving 
Pakistan- .satisfaction over Kashmir. Therefore no attempt 
appeared to be likely by either of them — by any one in fact, 
except China and Pakistan — to promote anything with regard 
to the Indo-Paldstan equation that would be outside the limits 
of India’s tolerance. 

This could have been as clear in the autumn of 1965 as it 
became a year later. That is what makes it all the more 
deplorable that a black cloud of ill-will which was entirely 
uncalled for and unjustified by facts was allowed to lie over 
Indo-U.S. relations. But it began to dissolve as the events of 
the following winter and spring unfolded themselves. There 
was to be a fresh set-back a little later. 1 But for the time being 
Indian opinion was mollified by the reception Ayub got when 
he went to Washington in December. That the reception was 
chilly might have satisfied the superficial. The more deeply 
observant were glad to see that the joint communique issued 
by Johnson and Ayub, apart from being silent on resumption 
of economic and military aid to Pakistan, made no direct 
reference to Kashmir and spoke only of a “peaceful resolution 
of all outstanding differences”. In so far as it referred .to the 
U.N. resolutions it went only as far back as September. Its 
silence with regard to earlier resolutions was even more' signi- 
ficant than the Security Councils. ; There the Soviet presence ' 

: ’ See pp; 439 ff. 
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might have inhibited, it could lie thought, position 1 : which were 
unacceptable to India; the joint communique was under no 
such restraint. 

Secondly, the United States expressed in December as 
enthusiastic and sincere good wishes for the success of the 
Tashkent summit ns any other country, and gave as hearty a 
welcome as any country to its principal outcome, which was 
the abjuring of force, withdrawal by India and Pakistan from 
each others territory, disengagement in depth and arrangements 
for the resumption of direct negotiations between the two 
countries over the whole range of their disputes. The change in 
the U.S. attitudes was certified in Indian eyes by the shock fell 
m the U.S.A., as great as in any country friendly to India, over 
Shastri's death. There was no mistaking the fact that the shock 
was as much over India’s bereavement as over the death of a 
man who would have worked sincerely and probably with 
success for peace and stability in southern Asia. 

That is why it is a major tragedy of Indo-U.S. relations that 
Shastri’s visit to the United States which was to follow 
Tashkent did not take place. It would not only have been a 
more effective encounter than the one cancelled in the summer, 
but probably a historic meeting between two important people, 
each riding a tide in bis affairs. Even the irritations between 
them over Vietnam abated. Johnson had entrusted to Sbastri 
the delicate mission of convincing Soviet leaders when he met 
them at Tashkent that the United States was sincere in seeking 
peace in Vietnam. A few clays before bis death in Tashkent on 
January 11 Shnstri wrote to Johnson that he had conveyed to 
his hosts his own conviction at any rate about the sincerity of 
the U.S. President. 

As Kashmir fell back in the perspective of Indo-U.S. rela- 
tions, conditions became ripe for Indian diplomacy to be released 
from the narrow confines of the Indo-Pakistan problem and out 
again into die broader issues of world diplomacy. Here the 
climate was far better now for a country like India than it was 
through Nehru’s later years. In 1965, the. United States was 
passing through, as it has been since, a highly educative 
experience in Vietnam. It "was being converted to the view, 
more truly than any preaching of non-alignment could have 
done, that stability is not promoted by getting entangled or 
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ehtaiigling otter counUies "in: military pacts. It depends much 
more upon tlie growth V 'of indigenous institutions and effective 
association befweeiv indigenous forces. 

Simultaneously, other countries were learning — from India’s 
experience, from the conclusive evidence of China’s incitement 
behind Pakistan, from some of China’s doings in Cuba and 
Africa, from the turmoil in Indonesia apart from the agony in 
'Vietnam/ from China’s denunciation of the Soviet plea for peace- 
ful co-existence — that the Peking Man was much more a threat 
to their peace than they, like India, had realized earlier. This 
made them more receptive, certainly it made India more 
receptive, to ideas of regional co-ordination in the interests of 
stability. Here was an opportunity for India to reverse her 
estrangement from the non-aligned countries, especially with 
her regional neighbours, which had begun at Belgrade under 
the pressure of China’s diplomacy among the Afro-Asians. 

Shastri did not live to make much use of the opportunity, but 
before his death India’s standing among her former associates 
had already started taking a turn for the better. To some extent 
it had improved in the summer of 1964, when India alone among 
die Afro-Asian countries showed itself able to absorb tire loss 
of the 'father -figure, inherited from the days of the fight for 
independence. But it improved further in 1963. Some improve- 
ments were visible before the September War ended: at the 
Casablanca conference Nasser blocked Pakistan’s efforts to get 
a reference to Kashmir included in the conference communique; 
In the first week of October President Radhakrishnan made a , 
highly successful tour of some East European and African 
countries; the joint communique with Tito is one of the best 
international documents from India’s point of view. And in the 
Afro-Asian gathering at Algiers in October, it was seen that 
India was no longer playing a hesitant hand as at Belgrade, but 
a confident if not a forcing one. A.; 

In the beginning of 1966, in die midst of -a more intense 
tragedy than Nehru’s death; India showed a further display of 
the stability of her leadership and \yoh further, acclaim. Because \ 
it ; came suddenly at the height of achievement, • not lingeringly, ’. c 
at the end of a slow , and pathetic 1 decline, Shastri s death was a 
greater shock than NehriiY ;! the sense of loss was deeper. For / 
a' time there -was bewilderment, because no successor to him 
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was as clearly marked as he was to Nehru, and. the doubts 
were stronger whether the transition would be peaceful. In the 
event it was not only peaceful but showed that the political 
system was strong enough to withstand the strains of a contest. 
This was one of the many signs that Shastri passed on to his 
successor a more going concern than he inherited. To these . 
Mrs. Gandhi added her own advantages of birth, name, up- 
bringing and close association with Nehru, and in spite of an 
embarrassingly hesistant start, more quickly gave India an 
assertive Prime Minister than Shastri was able to. 

The performance conveyed its meaning to countries which 
had a friendly interest in India’s continuing stability; tokens of 
their recognition were not long in coining. After a tour of India 
in the whiter, a team of seven U.S. senators headed by Wayne 
Morse declared on their return home that die interests of the 
U.S.A. were closely tied with India’s “not only because of its 
strategic location but because it is the most populous nation in 
the world which choses its government by free elections”. Their 
estimate improved the chances of large-scale resumption of U.S. 
aid . for - India* to which Senator Tydings gave big support in 
March.. On the eve of Mrs. Gandhi’s visit to the U.S.A. in 
March, Americans were therefore in a highly receptive mood 
^ towards India, which she and Johnson succeeded in consolidat- 
ing by the extreme cordiality of their personal encounter. She 
was equally successful with the other statesmen she visited in 
the course .of this tour— De Gaulle, Wilson and Kosygin— and 
■when she .came back home she returned, rather like her father, 
with the acclaim she had won abroad ringing loud in Indian 
ears. A few weeks later she received the accolade which all 
Indians value and many regard as the certificate of acceptance 
for a non-aligned leader, a joint imitation to talks by Tito and 
Nasser, -Nehru’s companions at the Brioni summit. 

,-'s ; If this is where India -stood at the start of the Prime Minister^ 
sliip of Mrs. Garidhi, why all the gloom a bare twelve months 
Jatcr? As it approached the second decade of freedom, the 
country survived a spell of adversity which should have finished 
it off but did not.- It survived the. shock of the death of fwo 

3 : nrne j\ Tinisters > the worst drought of the century, 

tiie sudden suspension of foreign aid just when the Fourth Plan- 
,/ :Wi« m the making and the Third completing the final and in 
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some ways most critical lap. If in spite of all that, India not 
only survived but in some respects improved both performance 
and policies, why the title of this book? Why Uncertain India 
when the country' has shown so much ability to cope with 
■crises? 



UNCERTAIN INDIA 

False Alarms 

Shastri died at a moment in his career when he too 3jad 
become, in his unassertive way, the country's most dominant 
personality, to whom government and the ruling party looked 
up for decisions, whose presence became a reassurance for the 
people. Whether or not he was as great as Nehru at his greatest, 
he was at least as effective in his last few months as Nehru at 
any time since the end of the 'fifties. Therefore his death 
generated at least as acute a condition of uneasiness and 
uncertainty', which became worse instead of better with time as 
month after month of Mrs. Gandhi’s reign followed without 
her inspiring much confidence among the people. By the time 
her first Prime Ministership was half way through, the comment 
became both vocal and widespread that she herself was the 
cause of the rapidly growing misgivings about India’s future. 
The comment became sharper in the wake of the Congress 
debacle in die fourth General Election. The inadequacies of 
her leadership began to be blamed for it. 

This comment, however, was very far from true. Partly it was 
inspired by those who wished to discredit her for their own 
reasons. Partly it fed on the habit of die popular mind to 
believe that whatever of importance follows a conspicuous 
occurrence must have been caused by it. So were all troubles 
and doubts traced to Nehru’s death until resurgence occurred in 
the wake of the September War with Pakistan ; so was the- 
virtue of Shastri’s leadership identified Math his winning tiiat 
war though it had made a convincing appearance much earlier 
and was only waiting to be recognised. Mrs. Gandhi has indeed 
failed, unlike Shastri, to cure the malady of doubts. But she is 
not its cause. 

In the first place, her performance is a great deal better than 
her critics allow, notwithstanding the weaknesses she displayed 
in handling certain issues, such as the devaluation of the rupee 
and her unsuccessful effort in June last year to dislodge two 
of her Cabinet colleagues from their key portfolios, But within 
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tlic short time that she has been Prime Minister, she lias taken 
more decisions — whether they are right or not depends upon 
one’s point of view and is irrelevant to the question whether 
she is a decisive person or a tumbler — and taken them more 
promptly than either of her two predecessors within comparable 
time. Many of them are unpopular, but most err, if at all, on 
the side of liberal and contemporary values, confirming the 
expectations aroused on her appointment as Prime Minister, 
and show her mind to be uncluttered by dogma or prejudice. 
In tbe manner of taking them she appears to waver at limes ; 
in the past few months she has been much less decisive than 
earlier. Bui Shastri also waveied on corresponding occasions, 
and she cannot overlook, any more than Shastri could, the 
overriding fact that in a country so full of strongly clashing 
prejudices, tire core of a policy is best preserved by a willing- 
ness to adjust it at the margins. 

In the second place, India passed the stage some time age 
when her future could be made or marred entirely by the 
quality of leadership provided by one person. Effective leader- 
ship still matters, as it does in all countries. But it matters more 
in the manner that it may (or may fail to) fill the gaps or provide 
a focus, not as the prime cause of such a large event as the 
country's collapse or consolidation. For that India now depends, 
like other countries, upon the operation of much larger forces, 
in which masses of people participate, not one or two individuals; 
upon institutions, which have now become bigger than those 
who preside over them for the time being. It is in these larger 
forces and institutions that after Nehru’s decline India’s hopes 
resided ; it is there that most of the uncertainty now lurks. 

What has distinguished India most from all other countries 
which have become free since, let’s say, the United Nations'was 
founded (just to pick a date) is that her political and constitu- 
tional fabric, more than any other’s, bears the clear stamp of 
legitimacy. The clearest evidence of this is in the complete 
supremacy of the world’s most detailed constitution ; anything 
done in contravention of it, even if it is done by a Parliament 
which in all other respects is sovereign, can be and often has 
been struck down by the Supreme Court. Many of the judg- 
ments of that Court have caused acute discomfort to the Govern- 
ment; Nehru himself was most indignant about some. But its 
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anger is powerless against the written word of the Constitution, 
a document which Congress leaders did as much as anyone else 
to write, thus erecting a barrier against the arbitrariness ■■in^ 
which they could have indulged if they had wished; no one 
could have forced a limitation upon their power in those days. 
It is true that they have often— far too often — used their majo- 
rity in Parliament to amend the Constitution and make it con-; ; 
form to the Government’s policies and decisions. But the 
amendments themselves have been the product of the will of 
the people, as clearly and legally determined by the barometer 
of elections ; tire bulk of the important ones are the result of 
the popular verdicts in favour of reorganisation of States accord- 
ing to language, and a ceiling upon die size of landholdings. 

Except for the use of force to bring about the accession of 
Hyderabad, to cope with the rebellion in Nagaland, and to end 
Portuguese rule in Goa — die use of force in Kashmir is not listed 
here because it was held back until Kashmir had lawfully 
acceded to India; Pakistan’s attack could then be treated as 
aggression— nearly all major changes which have occurred in 
India in die past twenty years have been wrought by legitimate 
processes, in keeping with the laws and the Constitution. So 
die country was brought under a single unified administration 
which replaced the complex diversity of princely States. So 
was power balanced and divided between the federal centre 
and the federating units; the succession of governments 
achieved at the Centre and in the States; the Prime Minister'; 
chosen thrice within a litde less than three years ; the reigns 
, of government, transferred from the Congress party, which was 
once all-pervasive, to non-Congress parties in eight States, three 
of them constituting a critical cluster in eastern India,, two 
each in. the South and North, and the .eighth the largest and 
most conspicuous State in Indian politics. So,. too, the relations 
between die elected representatives of the people, the aimed 
forces and the civil bureaucracy were given a shape which .the 1 
world over is recognized as die hall-mark of the legitimacy: of 
a country s political system. So was a broad, consensus evolved 
behyeen all die major political forces on the apparatus by which 
\ die country should be ruled. Within this there was -anhther 
consensus, however losely defined, about the general direction 
ot die Governments economic, social and foreign policies - even 
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•when' this began 1 to fade away, wide agreement persisted on 
the methods by which the direction might be changed by 
those who wished to change it. 

■ The result of all this was not fair shares for everyone or even 
the basic minimum of social and economic justice; many 
millions do not have it as yet. But no one was pushed so hard, 
at least in comparison with what he had known before, and 
no one was so denied hope of redress through the legitimate 
means, however slow they may be, of social and economic 
change that he should have to resort to illegitimate means. 
Legitimate outlets for protest came into being, and whether the 
voice of protest was promptly heeded or not — in the best few 
of • the Years of Nehru it was not only heard and heeded but 
quite often anticipated, at any rate as far as the direction of the 
Government’s policies was concerned if not the net result of the 
actions taken in tlicir name — it had some impact, however 
delayed and feeble, in the quarters where the power of remedy 
lay. 

This was the greatest contribution which Nehru and the 
Congress, when both were at their height, made towards the 
evolution of present-day India once the territorial survival of 
country had been accomplished in the first three years of inde- 
pendence. . It was a greater contribution than secularism or 
socialist planning or non-alignment or the breath of modernity 
which Nehru: imparted. The ground was prepared for it by the 
voluntary limitation of their powers by Congress leaders, its 
vehicle was the system they set up for history’s largest 
democratic elections, a harness of unequalled size, fit only for 
the world’s most numerous electorate. So long as this enormous 
engine was at work — the past tense does not necessarily imply 
that it has, ceased to already — there was assurance for every- 
one that any sizeable impulse in any part of the country had the 
means - available . to it .to make iis presence felt. This itself 
ensured and brought about" the increasing participation of the 
people in an entirely legitimate process of contributing their 
mite to that total complex of forces from which the government's i 
policies should emerge if they are to be viable in a democratic 
sense and if the country Wishes to avoid going up in an. explo- 
sion of illegitimate forms of protest. Tin's; in fact, is how policies 
did emerge, either, after the impulse Jia^ powerfully manifested 
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itself, as in the demand for the linguistic reorganization of States, 
or in anticipation thereof as in the case of many economic 
policies : either way a safety valve took shape which prevented 
discontents from exploding with lethal effect 
But over the past eighteen months or so, many signs have 
gathered which would suggest that the danger has not been 
entirely averted, and this is the crux of the uncertainty about 
India’s future. It does not yet seem that everything is lost. Fax ' 
from it. If it had been, the title of this hook would have been 
cast in more dire terms. But that assurance of steady growth 
towards perceivable ends through legitimate means has faltered. 
The best possible may yet happen ; the chance that it null is still 
a little bit greater than that it vail not. But the worst possible 
also peeps in through the wings. 

It is sometimes argued that the greater danger to India is her 
poverty, that however well the safety’ valve may have functioned 
so far, it is bound to burst under the growing pressure of 
economic discontents and rising expectations. This view of 
India’s future wall probably grow, especially abroad, now that 
the Fourth General Election has brought all the tensions of 
federalism boiling up to the surface. The Congress Government 
at the Centre, already feeble in comparison with the economic 
tasks which it faces, will find it still more difficult than at any- 
time in the past to get from State governments, half of them 
now in the hands of parties which are opposed to the Congress, 
that degree of support without which economic progress is 
impossible. Economic discontents and federal tensions, it will 
be thought are hound to create such schisms in Indian society 
that it will disintegrate in the midst of secessions. Both these 
dangers, economic and political, are serious. At the risk of 
undertaking a lengthy digression from the main argument — 
which is that the primary danger lies in the growing illegitimacv 
of public life— they should be considered at this moment. That 
will help the real threat to India’s future to stand out more 
clearly in the concluding pages of this book. 

Since about the spring of 1963. India's economy has been 
faced with the triple crisis of food shortage, growinc dependence 
upon toreign aid and both industrial and asricultura! stagna- 
Horn The trap set bv the e\ er-widening gap between food pro- 
duction and demand is too null known 'to need anv more 
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comment than has been made in earlier chapters. With a record 
food production of more than 88 million tons India imported in 
1964-65 nearly TA million tons, raising the available total to just 
short of 96 million tons ; domestic production of that size is still 
only a distant objective (the following years production was 
down by about million tons). But even with that much stock 
in hand tire country barely managed to get by ; no sizeable 
amount could be put aside for the future. Since then two 
successive years of drought have brought some parts of India, 
especially Bihar, to the brink of a famine ; tragedy can only be 
averted with the help of massive food imports. While supplies 
have been coming in (mainly from the U.S.A.) on tire same 
generous scale and terms as in the past, India’s inability — some 
aid-givers go to the extent of calling it unwillingness — to help 
herself is causing a great deal of impatience in many world 
capitals, and in Washington there is a growing insistence upon 
a change of direction in India’s economic thinking. Some of the 
changes insisted upon plainly do not make sense, such for 
example that India should switch land from cash crops to food, 
which could be very harmful for India’s foreign trade balance, 
such as it is. Some seem more sensible when they are seen in 
the American context than Indian. Some would go down far 
better if they were to be seen to be the product of Indian think- 
ing rather than American pressure. All of them have been a 
strain upon Indo-US relations, which in turn has cast a shadow 
upon prospects of foreign aid. 

Monetary aid has also run into many difficulties of its own. 
In the wake of the clash between India and Pakistan, there was 
a ruinous pause in the aid already promised and committed 
which sent India’s revenue and production indices plummeting. 
The pause, as seen from India, was so iniquitous that the 
President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, H. K. S. 
Lindsay, a well-known spokesman of the British industrial 
community, criticized the U.S.A. for continuing it despite the 
evidence already given by India of being ready to 'do' whatever 
the U.S.A. was believed to be expecting of her to put her 
economy right. The Government panicked into measures it had 
resisted till then. It ordered a slow-down in planning though it 
did not admit that. It detached the first year from the Fourth 
Plan period and gave it a plan budget lower than in the last 
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c to* toird Plan ‘1 just don’t know how we. can ^go iar-. 

y '“ y ’ ami Mini* moaned. Soon after, it became 
rtJ Sa“.oold be no Fourth Plan ; np to norv there 

“ SSned out later that the pause waa onlrnmijqr 
. for India compared with what lay behind it. - 
^Sinking in the U.S.A. about the whole concept- of. foreign/ 
TC t K ve n such a sympathetic pundit of the philosophy o 
S id S TohnLewis had been saying- for some, tone 
■ “There is no' reason in principle .... why American negotiators, 
having due regard for the net impact on relations between the 
; two countries and upon India’s overall development project, 
should not make specific aid offers contingent upon th _ 

Hon of particular adjustments in indigenous rural policy • II 
does not diminish the legitimacy (although it does underscore 

■ the delicacy) of such bargaining to charge it with ‘tymg strings . 

■ Now' -this became the official U.S. approach, whether dehcat „ 
or n ot, with the difference that less heed was paid to Lewiss 
provisos about mutual relations than be had urged, and adjus - 
menis” began to be demanded of India in much wider areas 
than only “indigenous rural policy”. The results were severe g . 
aggravated by two other circumstances: the timing and manner 

i of ^“tying strings” was such that, as already recounted, it caused ; 

/ suspicions in India which were as poisonous as they were 
plausible,' and these arose at a time when powerful forces had 
again surfaced in India which were only too eager to expose 
r and. exploit them. - ■ • 

: .r Very; plausibly — and as far as goodwill in India for the United;,. 
V States is concerned, very damagingly — they were able to make 

- use of the fact that in spite of India being clearly in step with 
U.S. expectaions, there was no sign of the resumption of 

' / American aid for upwards of a year. India gave every evidence , 
; Cof her Aifillingness to live up to the Tashkent , Declaration, and 
short of giving up, Kashmir to do everything to settle her 

- disputes- with Pakistan. Liberalization of the economy 'and re-; 
. arranging of priorities as the U.S.A. and the World Batik desired 

hadbeeh initiated by Shastri. : Mrs. Gandhis Government showed 
"iiself eager to pmss ahead \vitli, these changes; Yet the/delay in 
resuming aid ; continued, doing serious and probably irreversible 
damage ; to ; India’s economy.^ Hence a sullenness towards : the 
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U.S.A. which was only temporarily relieved by die cordial 
reception given to Mrs. Gandhi by President Johnson early in 
1966 • aiiti-U.S. opinion-makers had no difficulty in embairassing 
her publicly, with the taunt that while she had been feasted 
. India continued to be starved of aid in spite of her visit and 
effusive praise o£ the President. 

In fact; die warmth of die reception was quickly followed by 
a severe chill in May and June. The project announced by 
President Johnson during her visit, for setting up an Indo-US 
Educational Foundation out of blocked P.L. 480 funds, fell 
upon such unprepared soil in India that it was quickly swal- 
lowed up by the weeds of political controversy. The worst 
possible motives were attributed to Washington and the Foun- 
dation suspected of being a cover for a nest of C.I.A. men 
posing as Professors. But the framers of the scheme did not 
help much , either. They wrote into its control mechanism 
features which, however, understandable and justifiable in their 
limited context, seemed oblivious of the larger context of the 
climate of Indo-U.S. relations. 

A more serious example was die severe controversy over 
devaluation throughout the summer of 1966. The lever of 
foreign aid was used, with what should really be described 
as diplomatic blindness, to persuade India to devalue the 
rupee. Devaluation itself had many virtues and numerous ad- 
vocates in India. But when it came out, despite the Govern- 
ment’s initial efforts to conceal it, that devaluation had been 
exacted as the price for non-project aid, the fat was truly 
in the fire. Tire economic advantages of devaluation were lost 
in die heat of die protests against die alleged twisting of 
India’s arms, “yet once more” as everyone said. Either devalua- 
tion should have been brought about differently or deferred till 
after the elections. As it turned out, with elections only nine 
months away, a first-rate political weapon was placed in the 
hands of the left critics of the Government, and they made 
good use of it to/ -show, that India’s leadership was weak, and 
ineffective and should be thrown out. • 

A very genuine anxiety began to grow that the political con- 
frontation between labour and capital, between the left : and 
right, would become tighter just when India — and -Mrs. Gandhi 
; —could least afford it>" Seeing, the .door opened By devalue- 
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ticra and the promise of large-scale imports with the help of 
non-project aid, the business community licked its lips and 
prepared to demand more and more concessions to private 
enterprise as the price for pushing up production. Since the 
Government's survival now turned upon more production and 
exports its bargaining position was very low. The trade unions, 
seeing the climate made favourable by the fear of rising prices 
among workers, began to think in terms of large-scale strikes. 
For the Communists the opportunity seemed particularly fav- 
ourable. If they could tie up industry just long enough with 
strikes, they would hurt industry, acutely embarrass the Gov- 
ernment, ruin die chances of devaluation succeeding and thus 
in the public mind heap upon the Americans the blame for 
imposing it upon India in the first place. All these things 
happened in the months between devaluation and the elec- 
tions ; all played their part in influencing the results. Here 
was an outstanding example of severe damage done to Indo- 
U S. relations by U.S. decision-makers trying to do the right 
thing in the wrong way. The mistakes begun with the abrupt 
cancellation of Shastri’s visit to the U.S A. were continuing. 

For its part the leadership responded with ineptitude and 
frailty. It knew that certain economic policies of the past had 
failed and needed to be changed: they had subordinated the 
needs of production to ideology’s and assumed managerial com- 
petence in the bureaucratic machine which it did not possess. 
The result was that even when aid was flowing in freely the 
economy was limping. Realization of this grew in the Con- 
gress from about the rime of the Durgapur session of the 
Congress, and the Government began to change its priorities. 
Ent instead of attributing the chances to this new realization 
ii blamed them upon American pressure, perhaps to escape 
the responsibility for the changes in die eyes of those who 
were screaming that Nehru’s successors were betraying his 
soehlisxn. The charge and the escapist response have been even 
more marked under Mrs. Gandhi than they were under Shastri. 
The Government has earned none of the credit it should have 
for profiting from mistakes; instead it has attracted added 
i-iamr* for weakness. This has also made the aid-givers’ pres- 
sure ™ more smcrc than it h*s been. Or it mav eVen have 
tempted the donors to increase the pressure, seeing how easily 
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the Indian leadership gave in, or believing genuinely that they 
Were rescuing it from the dilemma of wanting to do some- 
thing but not wanting to admit it. The result has been a 
tremendous build-up of public sentiment against the aid-givers 
and a weakening of Mrs. Gandhrs position because she is — 
unjustly — accused of selling her fathers principles for the sake 
of aid. Hitherto she has managed to put up a plucky fight. 
But the strain on her and on tire political fabric is increasing. 

Even before the age of strings began, foreign aid had be- 
come a subject of serious anxiety ; India’s dependence upon it 
was rapidly escalating without a corresponding rise in the abil- 
ity to meet its obligations or to use it effectively. Planning has 
continued on tire wrong road it took many years ago and has 
progressively become more capital-consuming, ambitious beyond 
the limits of India’s perfomrance capacity, addicted to projects 
which in turn create their own demand for foieign aid. There 
is no foreseeable end to this vicious spiral; the Government’s 
promises to end it have proved so unreliable in the past that 
they do not inspire any confidence now. It seems -hardly be- 
lievable today that dependence upon foreign aid wall ever 
taper off unless there is a drastic change in planning priorities 
and methods. When consortium aid started in 1958, it was 
Believed that India would be over the hump by 1970-71. But 
three-fourths of the way through this period she does not yet 
lenow where the top of the hump is. Exports, rarely more ‘ 
than about half the size of imports, have slumped further; 
to balance the budget she still needs as much foreign exchange 
as aid as she earns by trading. This gap will widen, not 
shrink, if export earnings do not rise faster than debt repay- 
ment obligations, which accounted for less than one-seventh 
of the second Plan foreign aid but one-fourth of the third 
Plan aid. A year after devaluation, chances of exports rising 
are as bleak as before, if not bleaker. 

Many economists believe that panicked by a peep into this 
■enormous pit, the Government has gone in for reckless borrow- 
ing, even on terms which it knows it cannot afford. This is 
ueither good politics nor good economics. On the other hand 
it is refusing to take the hard and straight road but the only 
one which can see it through: to use domestic resources on 
a larger scale than it is doing, to learn to do without some of 
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the avoidable imports upon which money is still wasted (though 
much less than before) and to reduce the domestic consump- 
tion of everything which stands a chance as an export Since 
this is not being done, dependence upon foreign aid is enmesh- 
ing itself ever deeper into die total economy; if it were as 
suddenly switched off two or three years hence -as it was two 
years ago, the result would be unimaginable confusion. 

But although tiiis problem is quite obviously enormous.- it 
is very unlikely tiiat there will be the same confrontation 
again between economic attitudes in die U.S.A. and the real- 
ity of Indian conditions as has clouded relations between 
the two countries — which are still die key to die attitude of 
many sources of foreign aid — over die past two years. ’The 
circumstances responsible for die cloud were peculiar to the 
domestic politics of the two countries and are not likely to 
recur. President Johnson’s style is still abrasive enough to 
hurt, his policies still such an enigma wrapped up in die 
riddle of the moods tiiat they cause avoidable misunderstand- 
ings. But his style has lost the shock of surprise on the one 
hand. On the odier, India is not likely — unless tiiere is a 
grave disturbance of the present balance of political forces — 
to resist reasonable conditions upon foreign aid and die donors 
are not likely to impose unreasonable Ones, diough here and 
dicre differences may occur on what is reasonable. 

Mrs. Gandhi has been much more forthright than eidier her 
father or Shastri in defending foreign aid and the conditions 
upon which she can get it In fact, she has had die courage 
to declare that if the country's interests required it she would 
not hesitate to change her father’s policies, just as she had 
the courage to tell an American audience earlier that only a 
centrist government with a broad sjmpathy for the left could 
be stable in India. Asoka Mehta, himself a leading economist 
and at one time the best known Indian theoretician of social- 
ism. has been equally energetic in giving sound, persuasive 
and hard-headed reasons for such changes as are being made 
in planning concepts to make them more productive and less 
iclcology-bmincl. The emergence of strong, right-oriented groups 
in Parliament, though it aggravates a problem which has been 
iscns^c a little later, will encourage planning to become 
more realistic, pragmatic, and problem-oriented.- The shape of 
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tilings to come has been indicated already by many spokesmen 
of the Government, but the change of emphasis was given tlie 
most authoritative expression when the President, inaugurating 
the fourth Lok Sablia and outlining the new Governments 
programme, said on March 18 “The Planning Commission null 
be reorganized. The •working of controls will also be reviewed: 
those found unnecessary will be withdrawn and others read- 
justed; as may. be required to make them more purposeful 
and efficient”; Much in the manner of foreign aid experts 
who have, been urging India to fill critical gaps so that the 
heavy .investments already made may begin to be produc- 
tive, tbe President said “The considerable potential and capa- 
city in various sectors of the economy built during the past 
years must be more fully utilised”. He promised “special atten- 
tion” in future to “those industries which contribute most to 
rapid development in the immediate future, particularly to 
industries which will be helpful to our agriculture and exports”. 
During the first three Plans “substantial investments” had been 
made in the public sector ; "it is important that these are now 
made to yield greater profits to sustain further development”. 

The economy itself is more ready now to respond to such 
an approach. Past excursions into over ambitious planning may 
bg read}” to yield some dividends now ; the Ranchi complex 
may be, to give one example. This heavy machine-building 
foundary and forge project, considered over ambitious even 
by tire Russians who built it for India, will be able to turn 
out now a steel plant every year of a capacity — one million 
tons — equal to the total annual steel output in India when 
the first Five Year Plan started. Power generating capacity at 
that time was under two million kW. Soon India will be able 
to add from her own equipment manufacturing resources new 
power generating capacity of that order every year. There are 
other critical national assets also about which it is true that 
more has been added to them in a single plan period — in 
some cases ? a single year — than the. total which existed in the 
early ’50s, in some cases in; the. early ’60s. Two examples, wide 
apart but each critical in its own area, are irrigation potential 
and technical education. r ‘ . • > . : ; • ;•'. 

• ; The shortage of food continues to be ominous. But this is 
much more die result of past sins than any present mistakes; 

23 
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For all Ins faults, and these were many, the Food Munster 
whose head rolled m the fourth General Election, Mr. C. Subra- 
maniam, had a clearer grasp of the problem and did moie to 
solve it than anyone else who has c\er held that portfolio m 
this country. Tlianks to him, and the heightened realisation aU 
around that this shortage could be ruinous, more potential tins 
been created and a belter strategy evolved to take advantage 
of it than would have appeared possible a few years ago ; 
given a couple of good monsoons in succession, it might reduce 
the problem to a more manageable si?e. If anything is needec 
even more than rains, it is the effective mobilisation of rural 
manpower, which can only be done if there is a close and 
effective linkage between the political and administrative sys- 
tems and of both with the mass of the people. The absence 
of such linkage is not an economic problem but a weakness 
of present-day Indian politics and society, which is also the 
mam cause of the prevailing uncertainty about the future ; 
economic discontents as such are not the primary source of 
danger. 

This is also true of federal tensions. Relations between the 
centre and the States, frequently unpleasant even when the 
Congress was in power in all States (some State governments 
w'ere, on occasions, as hostile to New Delhi and to the central 
leadership of the party as any non-Congress government could 
be) may now' become more tense, affecting not only the hand- 
ling of specific problems but the shape and scope of a wide 
range of policies. But this problem is different from the seces- 
sionism which is read into it. 

What could be specially called die threat of secession is 


weaker today than at any time since independence began. In 
all the four areas where the demand for separation from India 
was vocal — Madras, Punjab, Kashmir and Nagaland — other 
issues have taken over. In Madras the DMK gave up the de- 
mand for an independent Dravidfstan a few years ago. It may 
have done so because the Government of India made separatist 
demands illegal. But it had also began to realise increasingly 
that some of its other demands were paving it more. Now 7 it 
has been swept into power by the response it evokes from die 
younger generation and newer classes which are the product 
of the exposure of tradition-bound Madras to modem times. 
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Wielding power may rekindle in it some of its earlier ambitions. 
V But the reverse is more probable : that it will t>e drawn deeper 
into the all-India web of power and responsibility in a federa- 
tion of growing complexity and inter-dependence of units. 
y. : py' ’in If Nagaland,- •years" of warfare, frustrating for both sides, 
which was sparked off by the rebellious tribesmen’s bid for 
independence, have been followed by several months of patient 
negotiations over the way in which Nagaland should agree to 
fstay in tlie Union and the status it should have* Not all Nagas 
. have ceased to be armed rebels; many still hanker for China’s 
intervention. But the majority wash the negotiations and the 
cease-fire to continue. In Punjab, the only Sikh party which 
sometimes demanded a separate ‘homeland” status for the 
Sikhs lias been trounced in the General ElecP'on by another 
'Sikh party which intensely reaffirms its loyalty to the Union 
and had asked only for a Punjabi-speaking State like any of 

change has occurred in the dominant public mood as a result 
•of the fighting between India and Pakistan in 1965 and the 
General Election this year. The former had already con- 
vinced the Kashmiri people, if not Pakistan also, that unless 
-the total Indian structure collapses Kashmir is flot going to be 
snatched out of the Union by a military adventurist or an 
internal rebellion. The elections have shown this time — though 
'still not as fair as they should have been, they have been a 
novel experience for a State which had so’ far known only 
the rigged up affairs that Sheikh Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad had passed off as elections — that if they do not 
like a local government they have the power now to over- 
- throw it instead Of turning in Venom against the Government 
in New Delhi which might be backing the Government in 
Srinagar. Since the elections, therefore, the division of politics 
in Kashmir lias been between those rvho are in favour and 
those against the present Government there, not -between those 
who arc against and those in favour of remaining within the 
Indian Union. The latter division also persists,: but- 'With' much, 
diminished virulence ; : f conditions are ' now ripe, if the leader- ,; 
ship in New Delhi is— in subsequent months it has not given 
much proof that it is— -for a. settlement on the; basis of increased ; 
autonomy for Kashmir -but Wnthiri the Union. w 
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None of this implies that separatism has disappeared. But 
it has been sublimated into the normal problems of federalism 
— or to be more precise, die opportunity is at hand for it to 
be so sublimated if the political system as a whole and the 
democratic apparatus within it will show die requisite sound 
health and vigour. Some very encouraging tendencies have 
been thrown up by die elections . 1 In many States diverse 
parties have formed alliances to wrest power from the Con- 
gress. While they stay in power, which they are anxious to do 
as long as they can, they will rub each others angularities off 
and learn not only to live with dieir diverse allies but also 
with the Government formed in New Delhi by a different party. 
Signs of the former process are visible already: non-Congress 
alliances have so far stood the strains better than a couple of 
Congress Governments in which the factions have fallen out. 
The Jana Sangh is now distinctiy less rigid in Punjab in oppos- 
ing the inclusion of Chandigarh in the State or in demanding 
that Hindi should immediately become the sole official language 
of the Indian Union. It has also agreed to State intervention 
in the foodgrain trade although much of its backing comes 
from the mercantile community. The Communists in the West 
Bengal Government are advising caution upon die more mili- 
tant trade union organizations and the Swatantra Party, the 
dominant partner in the Government of Orissa is advocating 
policies contrary to its free enterprise philosophy. Signs of 
the second change will appear Math time— if the give and take 
of politics, between the governments and the people and be- 
tween one government, and another, does not go beyond the 
bounds of legitimacy. If it does not, tensions and differences 
will continue to be eased and ultimately resolved ; they in'll 
not aggravate differences. But if it does, chaos may very quick- 
ly follow which is the point from which this long digression 
began: that if the total political process evolves within the 
bounds of legitimacy, secessionism and poverty will not prove 
lethal ; if it does not, the tirreat will not come from secession 
of parts but dissolution of die whole. 


1 More fully discussed on p 382 ft. 
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The source of the impulse for illegitimate protests lies pre- 
cisely where the safeguard against it lay so far, in the state 
of relations between the Government and the people, which in 
this country still means relations between the Congress and 
the people. So long as these relations were good, they either 
obviated the need for protests (because the Government anti- 
cipated popular needs, via the party' or directly) or cushioned 
their shock by diverting the impulse of protest into more legiti- 
mate channels. Virulent outbreaks of illegitimacy occurred 
even then, as in the widespread rioting which preceded the 
linguistic re-organization of States. But they were relatively 
short-lived interruptions of the more normal tenor of life. 
Few people had the feeling which most have now, of being 
surrounded by a sea of endemic violence, a perpetual abnor- 
mality of public behaviour. Whether the relations were normal 
because the people still had some affection left for the party 
which had fought for the country’s freedom, or because the 
safety valve of elections still inspired hope of peaceful change 
of rulers, or because life was less burdensome or the Govern- 
ment sympathetic and therefore the protest milder, or because 
of the comfort which the presence of Nehru gave, the result 
was sense of normal and gradual change, free of disruptive 
or very unpredictable turns. The first factor counted most in 
the first decade of freedom, the second joined in from about 
the middle fifties, the third began with the end of tire first 
Five Year Plan and did not lose ground until about tire middle 
of the third Plan, the last held out until a little after the 
beginning of the sixties. But all of them, except the safety 
valve of elections have been disappearing one after another, 
and the cumulative effect has been slowly coming to a head • 
in the past year or so it has burst upon the country. 

The main reason for this is the growing alienation of the 
people from the Congress — not in terms of votes yet, because 
the Congress share of the vote in the fourth General Election 
was just under 4 % lower than in the third. But in terms of 
regard for the Congress, in terms of the trust that if it is 
returned to power it will at least try to do better, in terms of 
the feeling that even if things are not improving, the Congress 
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is honestly trying to do all it can. If there: Had been a viable- 
alternative to the Congress, people would have turned to it 
long ago for relief, pushed by the change in their feelings 
for die Congress. But the alternative, until new possibilities: 
began to glimmer through the fourth General Election, was 
only an array of splinter parties, so diat the protest vote, 
however large, was always ineffectual. Even on a minority' 
vote the Congress continued to be secure in power, which 
only’ pushed the protest into illegitimate channels since the 
legitimate one of the ballot box was unable to help. Elements 
have always been at hand to assist the urge to illegitimacy by 
promoting disorders. But even without their help the Congress 
has been doing enough, or leaving enough undone, to ensure 
that one day the normal political process would turn abnormal 
and sour. ■ . ; y r ■ 

- Lest the rise of abnormality should appear to be more sudden 
than it is, less supported by identifiable causes, it should be. 
traced back, briefly, to its early origins. These lie in the first - 
place in factional tussles in the Congress, partly personal, partly/ 
ideological; in tire second place, they. lie in a change which 
would have overtaken the Congress in aiiy case as it moved -, 
from the colonial era to freedom but which was accentuated 
by the -deterioration of the party’s fibre. 

In spile of the noise made from the party’s platform by the 
' so-called left Congressmen, than whom there are few more,, 
befuddled people in Indian politics and many of whom were - 
rejected by the voters in the fourth election, the electoral 
machinery of the Congress is and has always been firmly in the 
/ hands of the opposite group: This lias come about by action 
and reaction in the past twenty years ; at each election the trend 
- (gets az little stronger than before in spite of the slogans used 
In the Congress manifestoes and in spite of the wide and stable 
s bPP°rt the slogans have had -so far until- the broad masses of: 

. the peoplc whose poverty aiid aspirations make them sitting 
/ ducks for such emotive phraseology. The middle and higher 
■ ranks of the Congress have never been radical, a few renowned 
.exceptions hothwithstanding. They were predisposed for a start' 
; ->V their / growing links with the. middle reaches of 
'. especially among rural classes ; but the dynamics, of 
mac ‘ c the predisposition ; sharper. The reformist zeal 
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of the Gongress, even at its height, was aimed only at the 
highest peaks of privilege, the Princes and the leading land- 
lords {most captains of industry sided with the Congress). In 
combating diem at elections it made alliances with people of 
middle privilege who were already its kith and kin in terms of 
then social standing and ways of thinking ; in rural areas they 
were also the leaders of large voting blocks which were held 
together by caste or factions. The combination thrived: for 
the Congress in terms of votes, for its backers in terms of the 
benefits of public spending which, as discussed earlier, 0 were 
cornered by diem and still aie. 

So it might have thrived a little longer were it not for the 
fact that the confrontation between those who have middle 
privilege and those who have none has very rapidly become 
tighter, especially since the 1982 elections. On the odier hand, 
the present Congress leadersliip has lost the art which Nehru 
had perfected of making a little socialism go a long way. 
Concern for the poor is not less than in his days, its pursuit 
not more inefficient ; on the contrary. But the political mileage 
to be gotten out of it has suddenly shrunk; phrases do not 
carry any one as far now as they did once, and even the phrases 
have deteriorated. Thus has alienation grown between die apex 
of political and administrative power and the social and 
economic base of the pyramid where the majority of the people 
live ; the links of persuasion between them have grown weaker 
and each tends to address the other in the language of force. 

The alienation has been the cause and effect, each feeding 
the other, of a rapid loss of one of its major funcb'ons by the 
Congress which Gandhi had summed up as “constructive work”. 
Gandhi never considered his or the party’s role to be purely 
political, that of winning independence ; transformation of 
society was at least as important. Hence his campaigns, to 
which he harnessed the Congress, for prohibition, the abolition 
of un touch ability, communal harmony; hence also the large 
network of organizations he created in and around the Congress, 
concerned with such things as home-spun cloth, village indus- 
tries, the reform of education. These gave a depth and dimen- 
sion to the Congress which its political work by itself would 


See page 226. 
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not have; they had the effect, if not also the intention, of 
making its political role more effective by bringing it into more 
energizing contact with the people. 

It was natural that after independence came some of these 
functions should decay. The Congress was now the Government 
and many of these functions were functions of government; so 
unto Caesar. But the decay was also due to less acceptable 
causes. People began to look upon die local Congress leader 
not as a voluntary public servant as diev used to, but as a paid 
public servant. Congressmen should have guarded against this 
tendency ; it was drying up dieir contact with the people. But 
they too regarded diemselves now not as servants of the people 
but masters of die Government. After having served the people 
they now expected to be waited upon. They forgot that although 
the constructive role of the Congress had been taken over by 
die Government, as the party in power the Congress still had a 
role not very different from the former one, of carrying the 
Governments programme to the people and the mood and needs 
of the people to the Government; in other words helping to 
end the Government’s isolation from the people which an alien 
government could afford but not the Indian successor. 

The Congress now should have become a mixture of the best 
in the Soviet Communist Party and the British Labour Party ; 
instead it became a mixture of the worst in the Soviet and 
American party systems. In what was virtually a one-party 
state for many years, die Congress had to be not only the party 
behind the Government, giving the latter a broad framework 
of policy, as the British Labour Party does periodically, but an 
agency of the Government’s programmes of social transforma- 
tion. Instead, the Congress remained on the one hand as omni- 
present as a totalitarian party and came to be content on the 
other hand with the business of fighting and vanning elections. 
It narrowed down even the latter function to something like 
what happens at American party conventions, where the main 
business is not die Party’s policies but nomination of candidates; 
many commentators found the parallel uncomfortably close 
between a Republican Party Convention in the U.S.A. and the 
A.I.C.C. session in a huge air-conditioned hall in Bombay last 
* a \' Since the support of die voter was assured in any case, 
getting ihe nomination became the most important batde. 










It savs by this food deal we will have no food shortage for 
the next five years' What do we do after that 0 
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• Given a few years more, this change in the Congress would 
have clone no great harm. A genuine, -multiparty system would 
have had. more time to grow,: more clearly justifying the pre- 
occupations of the Congress .with the sole business of winning 
elections. The administrative ; machinery of the Government, 
weakest when it comes to promoting social change, might have 
got more adjusted to the heed for this change which the 
Government jor; tire .party din .power must make if India is to 
cease to be a poor, backward and tradition-bound country. But 
-years too soon the Congress abdicated all its functions except 
those concerned with nominating candidates and getting them 
V - elected;, it' became' very skilful: in patching up divided factions 
through compromises which free-wheeled quite independently 
V of ; its -’alleged: ideology ; in hand-picking candidates . to suit 
cbristitiiency ^conditions ; in manipulating groups within other 
parties - in putting into motion, even if only in the nick of time, 
its; election machinery which is ponderous but bigger than any 
. party's, with branches and functionaries in even,' village even 
if they. work only for five months in every five years. But it 
became most inefficient in thinking out where it wanted the 
country to go and in deciding how best it could get there. The 
results - of this inefficiency are everywhere now, but they are 
riiost conspicuous' in' programmes . aimed at persuading large 
./ numbers V.of people to move in new directions: in population . 
control, in the co-operative .movement, in , rural uplift,-, in the 
massive repetition of small improvements in millions of farms, 
in panbliayati' raj arid community developments V-. ! : - - . , v - , 

Other aspects of the tasks of development have added their . 
o\vri 'strains. All ^planning assumes control- arid regulation, anti- 
democratic planning their. -willing acceptance by the people.. 
Where this acceptance is unavailable either - planning - goes or: 
force ' sets ; in, and Tndia has been standing, uncertainly at .-.this 
crossroads ever since the Third Plan ran into difficulties ; some-: 


times': there is more force, sometimes less planning. Where . regu- 
latibn means, as in India's conditions of scarcity it .very often. 


tation j its necessity has to be explained toVthem convinvingly. '/ 
To some extent this can be done by.. the Government directly; 
it has the means to broadcast the necessary information at any 
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rate. But mere information is rarely .- enough ; neither is it 
readily comprehended by the people nor are they easily con- 
verted to its message. There has to be a suitable ; agency; for 
persuasive dissemination, which in •• India s, v ;.cohcliliQns.,;v.the:;y 
Government cannot be: there are attitudes in. India,., some 
inherited, some generated more recently; : which yniake-ulhey 
people resistant to any messages from the ; G!pvemm'ent-y : 'Pl?%/ 
the audience is so vast and scattered, so much of it. is -outside, ( 
the pale- of modern mass media, that if. .official, disseminators ; ; 
alone were to reach it their army would -have to be even larger 
than it isi This is where the Government most needs the party, 
which is supposed by its traditions to be in. touoli Avith ithey 
people;, able to' -understand their difficulties and to explain the 
Government’s to them. ■ t. * 

But deprived of this help the administration proceeds ;.in .thm 
only way it knows, by issuing a plethora of new rules and 
regulations, often under the emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment, many of them, wholly out of touch until realities because 
the framers no longer have the feel of what happens: to 
a fiat when it reaches the people. This is .much worse than 
die "controversial, facts that the Defence of India Rules, a set of 
sweeping regulations, have remained in use long after. "the.: 
emergency needs for which they were evoked had passed, and 
that the)- have been used, even to the extent of suppressing 
Fundamental Rights, hot only for the needs of defence but for 
the. day to ;day business of the Government. ^v v i'-V 

In the summer: of 1965 the West Bengal Goveriimeritjvcori- 
cemed over the shortage of milk, issued one order after another, 
each a bigger burden upon the enforcement machinery if people 
should choose riot to obey it very willingly/to -divert milk from 
the manufacture - of sweets. This could' have been more easily 
done -by the use of the ‘.inducements: which ^ the : price^mechanism 
offers; But extraordinary powers were used instead because. tliey r 
were ;.readily available; In 'all main cities all-, over •the bountry 
all restaurants were barred from serving meals on Monday 
evenings. This was- done, to enforce an appeal which * Shasiri 
made late' in l965i that everyone should give up uating cereal 
. foods oh Monday . evenings to ' help .conserve foodgrairis. 
Undaunted by the ’ administrative impossibility - of enforcing an 
.. order which covered every little tuck shop, and forgetting' that 
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it discriminated against. the floating population which could 
pnly. go To i restaurants^—- it had no private kitchens and ration- 
cards' with which the permanent population, its conscience out 
of the reach o E the ] aw, could coolc what it wanted on Mondays 
as on any other day — some State Governments took this 
absurdity many stages further. A Punjab regulation laid down 
■that no person eating a meal ■> in a restaurant could order more 
than two dishes or share them with a companion who may not 
have ordered them ; if two people ate together they may not 
order four dishes of four different kinds but only of two kinds 
each 1 -That most of these restrictions were quickly dismantled 
oh the eve of the last elections does not prove that their 
absurdity was realised ; only their unpopularity was. 

On the one hand nothing prevented (or prevents) the 
enormous waste of food at parties and wedding receptions. On 
the other, thousands of people were thrown out of their jobs 
and thousands more inconvenienced by a single order of the 
West Bengal Government : it banned the trade of the man who 
carries on his head from morning till evening perhaps twenty 
rupees worth of cooked cereal foods, and for a profit of perhaps 
a few rupees a day meets the needs of forty or fifty office clerks 
and others who take a midday snack in place of lunch. When 
simultaneously with this large-scale evasion occurs, people who 
haye money and influence working their way out of . most 
restrictions, public temper reaches the ignition point. Violence 
breaks out, the strain on the administration multiplies ten-fold 
and ifs capacity for. enforcing even the more essential 'regular 
tions and respect for order reaches the breaking: point ; that .it 
: goes beyond is then ensured by extremist agitators or. others 
whose interests: are best served by disorder. This is not . a 
hypothetical construction of what is possible but a description 
of what happened in West Bengal last year, when the most 
ominous disturbances since the Telangana rebellion occurred. 

As the Governments dependence ’upon unrealistic regulation 
: mounts; so does use of force, which in the past few years appears 
:>y to Have become the normal instrument of all kinds of policy : 
whether it.be the linguistic division of a state, or the transfer of 
Government offices from one place to another, development of 
V communications in isolated areas, i securing ■ land ~ for a public 
purpose or proper distribution of essential -commodities (each. 
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of these generic descriptions relates to actual incidents), every- 
thing ends up as a law and order problem; The effect upon the 
administration in its lower rungs is disastrous. Tliey find them- 
selves isolated in hostile surroundings, unable to perform even 
those functions which would be immediately beneficial to. the 
very people who resist them. 'There have been times when 
agitation has spread from a few malcontents to the community 
as a whole and the police, ordered to open fire, have resisted ; 
because it meant firing upon people they have known. The 
army has been called in on an increaing number of occasions, 
bringing the day nearer when the army may be looked upon: 
and accepted by the people as the normal agency of governance.;: 
Tire discredit each such occasion brings upon the civil adminis-; 
tration makes its functioning still more ineffective, in future. , ' 
More often the chain of events is less dramatic but not less 
harmful, it erodes the normal order more slowly but as surely. 
As regulations escalate so does the search for loopholes if ihe 
people are not converted first to the purpose of the, regulations.;; 
Evasion, which is not always difficult in a country of this size, 
becomes a habit with those who succeed in it once. Others look 
for hands willing to receive a little money, and the giving and 
receiving become a habit too. The cumulative result is contempt 
for the Government — as potent a cause of people’s growing ■ 
alienation from the Congress and its governments as the hatred 
aroused by the frequent use of force. These emotions are more 
responsible for the growing cracks in India’s political structure 
than either the poverty of the people or the' Government’s 
inability- to reduce it more quickly. i'-v'.y A';'-;:/ 

As these cracks grow, so does anxiety over what would seep 
into the body politic through them. Events of the past year or 
a little over, which I have used copiously;. to illustrate in the 
following pages, . point, to various possibilities, each more 
; depressing than the rest, each able by itself to justify the title 
of this book. ;The- anxiety* has been eased a little by the latest 
elections;- contrary to what is commonly believed abroad, they 
have released a few constructive possibilities, as I have 
suggested later. But in the meantime the more dark possibilities, 
persit ; in fact, they grow darker. , 

Insurrectionist motivation, though somewhat in check since 
— ie , e ^ ec bons, continues to be, at ‘work beneath the surface, 
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V^hg^gjits^lf-.witii any popular resentment especially economic, 
fanning illegitimacy by using every opening left for it by an 
administration (read Congress) which is most incompetent and 
callous : at levels where it . comes most into contact with the vast 
majority of - the people. A somewhat greater possibility is a 
head-on clash between the extreme right and left ; it would differ 
Iittle ; from? a civil war, limited or extensive in areas as circum- 
stances may dictate, and the devastation would be extensive. 
* Still . greater, is the .possibility that the pull of regional loyalties, 
now reinforced by die fact that so many States are governed 
for the first time by parties opposed to the party which still 
holds the centre, may so weaken the federal structure that it 
.collapsbs under its own weight. 

? Feeding this whole range of possible happenings in the future 
is the dismal fact, observable every day, that all norms of public 
behaviour are breaking down; things are being done, at the 
slightest provocation and at all levels of society which, if they 
" persist, can cause the disintegration of society as a whole, and 
they are being done by many people who have neither any 
intention of bringing this about nor any idea of what they wall 
put in its place if the present order collapses. This is tire most 
important of the many causes of uncertainty which afflict India 
today, most able to reinforce other causes of uncertainty, and 
the first to be fed by them in turn. v * 

Since about the beginning of the summer of 1966 it has 
seemed (hat almost any provocation, big or small, is good enough 
‘.for deeds of lawlessness which in normal times would be con- 
sidered impossible in any organized society. The cancellation 
: of a local train (an annoying, unnecessary, but common 
occurrence) or even its late arrival leads to such a rash of 
attacks upon railway property, damage to electrical apparatus 
and signalling systems, that traffic on whole sectors is tied up. 
In one .case a special target was made of a compartment carry— 
mg several Members of ■ Parliament ; a crow’d surrounded it," 
threatened to set it and them on fire,: and did not disperse until 
it had ' given the Members- a thorough shaking. An engine 
driver who stopped his train, near a village— -to clear cattle from 
the track according to him, to steal fruit from trees according 
; to : the villagers— was attacked and left tied to rn tree ; ; the 
whole . line was. blocked for some hours while the railway : 
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authorities at both ends wondered whether the train had 
disappeared. 

In the first week of July last year, there was dramatic inter- 
ference with train sendees in two wide apart areas. On July 3, 
at a railway installation only a mile away from Calcutta s main 
station for eastern services, unidentified persons snipped off and 
stole some underground cables which carry the signalling 
system. This halted fifty trains at their stations for four hours 
while the damage was detected and repaired. Two days later 
and ten miles from Calcutta, at a suburban station on westward 
sendees, a mob halted a Bombay-bound fast, main line train 
because it w as given precedence over a local suburban train on 
this track. The Statesman report of this disturbance said "As 
the Bombay Mail was approaching Andul at about 10-20 a.m., 
a few minutes behind schedule, some demonstrators snatched a 
red flag from a railway employee and flagged the train to a 
stop. Others joined them and refused to allow the train to move. 
They demanded that senior railway officers come to the spot 
to explain the late running of trains. The communications 
system at the station was cut off and a telephone was badly 
damaged. The railway staff was not allowed to pass on any 
information to the divisional headquarters. A railway sweeper, 
who was carrying a message to the adjoining railway station, 
was mercilessly beaten. The angry crowd then forcibly entered 
the house of Mr. A. K. Dutta, the Assistant Station Master where 
the Station Master, Mr. P. K. Ghosh, had taken refuge. He was 
dragged out and assaulted. He sustained serious injuries and 
was admitted to the railway hospital at Garden Reach. The 
wife of Mr. Dutta, who resisted the entry of the crowd into her 
quarters, was also not spared. When I went to the station, she 
was still suffering from shock. By the time the police arrived 
on the scene, at about noon, the demonstrators had dispersed”. 

A day earlier, at a suburban station near Bombay, on a sec- 
tion which saw some bad railway accidents in the course of the 
summer, the passengers of a train and a non-descript mob 
turned violent because the engine driver stopped the train a 
little ciislance short of the platform. He stopped it because the 
varc was not clear yet and the signal showed red. The mob 
thougnt another accident had been n arrow! v averted and 
storied throning stones at the train and the station. The book- 
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. mg ojfico was set on fire and the cash box looted ; a number of 
policemen, One officer, and some fire brigade men were injured. 

' . The number and intensity of such incidents on the railways 
<;<kinHnued ' , to " rise through the rest of the summer and the 
.beginning of winter until operational staff from station masters 
downward began an agitation of their own. Like the excited 
mobs in the' West Bengal countryside during the food agitation, 
^tliO ; ‘ Operational ' staff also turned against the Government, or 
anything which would resemble authority higher than their 
p\yn ! ; inot against those who had excited or practised violence 
^against thenif 'The grievance they' fastened on was not that they 
felt that their personal safety was threatened but that tire 
financial terms of their sendee were unsatisfactory. They 
' launched a countrywide “go slow” movement and although they 
were to call it. off by die end of die year, they succeeded 
immensely in adding to die frustrations of the travelling 
public-— which in return . retaliated with a further round of 
•■violence:-/-.'...? 

■\ pTrain sendees began to be held up at many places, especially 
sin West Bengal, by passengers (and those who passed for bona- 
fide/ passengers but probably were not) who squatted on the 
.tracks, damaged signalling equipment, and violently assaulted 
railway staff who came to argue them out of it. In a typical 
chain ^ of troubles at die beginning of December, eruptions 
occurred .at several stations, oh a suburban line. leading out of 
Calcutta because crowds bad held up trains at earlier stations ; 
self-combustion among waiting : crowds then spread along the 
.main, lines which' also used a part of thins track. In the middle 
of December, the railway time-table was disrupted for a whole 
/day qfi lines . in -the J Calcutta region because a crowd demanding 
immediate: doubling of capacity decided to paralyse such service 
as ;thefe:,was.' At; one point the station master was .assaulted by ; 
irate passengers. - Early in January a main /line . junction station 
uns ' gutted by mne cfowd while .another ■ • about 400 strong, 
•attacked' and burnt down postal communications: / • /• 

In this atmosphere of prevasive violence, even people / and 
professions better know for more, orderly' reactions broke out 
into unpredictable behaviour.” Over 1.400 doctors employed by 
tlio dlihar 'Government; resigned in' P. body over, a dispute /about 
salaries, nurses ' walked out of all the major hospitals , in Delhi 


t'KCprrAtof .-niviA-'.w: . 

for a day, followed Infer by most of -tlw'Cenfb!;dTc^U^SiHdcr^ 
doctors in Delhi, alt the house surgeons: iff ••Go^towi»S4k^ 
hospitals in Cuttack mid MOO home surgeons run! ^st-griiduntei 
medical students in Andhra; more than 130,090 t^?icli?rs 
employed by the Kerala government struck work- «nd'.all.-s^»fo 
aided by the government had to shut down .all ■, chgiricefs :oFv 
the Punjab Slate Electricity Board decided to ijiiit th^r ^jdbsg 
S0.000 businessmen staged a eouutersirifce- in llombajrysvben^ 
their workers struck; the administration of the . whole 
wus brought to a halt for C>2 days because • ^wcrdy.ihptisaHd • 
junior grade employees put their quilts down; 15,(XM),.M?uiai-. : 
rnshlra government employees and 200,000 in .:Wrst',\Bcngtd?. 
took mass casual leave to protest. The audience bunit do<im a,, 
cinema hall because the projector faltered : the mnnhgeincnt’f 
offer to refund ticket money was Ignored. Passengers: . joined ; 
others in burning four trams in Calcutta because a dioy -syss.: 
killed under one of them. The manager of a hotel was sus- 
pected to have manhandled a boy; the hotel was burnt.:' 
Disorder reached a quite unexpected height when the police 
force in Delhi struck work, some detachments refused Id 
surrender arms and some others surrounded the house of the 
Union Minister of Home Affairs. 

In this general and widespread breakdown of nil norms soft 
public behaviour, the menacing countenance of two communities 
urns particularly disturbing— -students and labour. Nothing 
seemed too much for them to perpetrate, fired as they were by 
a combination of genuine grievances and economic distress, 
the greater vigour of the resentment in their tougher bodies, 
the feeling that they were in die vanguard of something or 
the other, some sense of rebellion which made appeals 16 their 
sense of responsibility powerless. Most of the time this heady 
exl )i lira lion took mean and reprehensible forms. They did things 
for which each of them would have felt ashamed as an indi- 
vidual, but collectively they were immune against shame 
because of the abandon with which they behaved pin tiiciri eyes 
their deeds had the .colour . of revolution. They became ideal v 
material for the diverse purposes of poli tici tins . -}? 

Student rioting broke out in several towns' in •• .Assam 
in August last year ■■ shops were burnt, whole i streets ;■ 
ransacked; clashes occurred between mobs of boys and the 
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ii?ojice 'at least six -persons ; were killed and more than a 
.hundred were injured. Five students were killed and fifty 
.injured in Jammu in October. In the same month, rioting 
..occurred in JuUundher where the students of the biggest college 
in the city broke into the principal’s office and burnt it; in 
another town in the same State they burnt a school and the 
. library and laboratories of a college. A canteen was burnt at 
the Delhi Engii leering College. In the next State, U.P., and 
i^’e^Fmontli^November, they burnt a post office in Merrut and 
m;;Alla!mb:td fought pitched battles with the police, eighty 
. persons being injured as a result. In the same month, a massive 
protest march planned by students proved a failure in Delhi 
: (one of their; demands was air conditioning) but they forced an 
..engineering college to shut down in Trivandrum and an agri- 
cultural university in U.P.: the Osmania University in Hyderabad 
was damaged. Worse followed in Calcutta, in December: the 
principal of a college was imprisoned in his office for 30 hours, 
ytlie chemistry laboratory of the city’s most famous college and 
probably the oldest in the country was burnt. Very soon after 
that the Calcutta University, certainly the most important in 
India,' had to be closed down indefinitely, throwing thousands 
more students into the street and disrupting the educational 
system i of much of eastern India. A professor and a student 
were killed in Bihar in rioting which was sparked, off by 
■unfounded rumours ; among the persons arrested for incitement 
was the General Secretary of the Communist Party of India. In 
Janiiary ! a student strike turned violent iri Lucknow but more 
r serious things, the worst in this chain, happened in Bihar: 
students observi ng “Anti-Repression Week” fought the police in . 

; Ranchi, attacked a railway station at Barb, broke into a hospital 
nearby' and In .the State capital, Patna, burnt buses 'and some 
buildings and mobbed 'the house of the Chief Minister ; police : 
opened fire' repchtedly and nine persons' were killed. 
v L’dboiir unrest was; acute throughout this .period . it continues 
, to be, and 'in fact, becornes worse as production indices decline, 
leading to retrenchment and lay-off, and the cost of living/ 
continues to soar .The violence resulting ifroniV it; was; in- com- .. 
y pafispn with 'what students :werc;perpefrating;ihuch less sen 
Some ; bad eniptions riccurred at a few places; but more serious 
was’ (he heavy toll ihbduf Unrest took of the econbniy in many 
:■ .24 s.-AV ' 
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parts of the counlry, «P in<h>drf«V .. „ 

cities, over disputes which were rt)«Mve}^. : bi$»l;. 
capable of being settle;! by other means or in' 
being settled. City transport in Calcutta was .Unjygbt; 1^®-!’^'..;.: 
repeated! v — the trams for weeks on end— “by \ whsb.'.'dispMd^^ -, 
Organized life suffered n total stoppage in many .parts hf; We?t . ; 
Bengal — most of all of course in the city of C 4 th.htta^i>y i: n hns* ,- 
day general strike (or n Imndh”, m it is trailed now ; •&yna%- J ; 
word in India’s public life) in April las? year and for a d;iy nr^y- 
a half in September; nil shutters were pulled down for. ih'da" -. 
in Bombay in August, and in large parts of U.T\ .in Jtdy.;amb; 
Bihar in August. '■ y ViV't'^- r.fi 

This stream of agitational behaviour is fed by a 'sta!c; of 


general unrest and distress, not by motives which aretst^ciffcafly^ 
political. But the latter can be seen in varying e«.>n«mtnitiorVSj ■; 
in the neighbouring and more dramatically dangerous stream , 
of what can only be described as coordinated mob violence,; . 
This may ostensibly be sparked off by economic haKlship and 
the attitude almost of -Indifference towards it which has justly* 
made some > Congress -governments infamous • if. the 1 .attiirtdo 
vyc-re different perhaps . the violence -would not ocenr or 'ai least - 
fiat assume such ominous proportions. But political motives give;; 
shape: and direction to it. One example oF the inter-related 
working of these tensions is the fury of flic anti-Hindi agitation 
in Madras in February 1963: the anxieties of the’ educated 
unemployed among Tamilian youth played a part ; so didthc 
DMKs hope; of political profit in its war. with the Congress. - 
But a better example arc.. the- disastrous — or famous, depending 
upon the point ;of view — food agitations of /West Bengal in :1966. ; 
ri Statutory, rationing, in effect in ^ Calcuttayand (maiiy other ? 
major • cities; the Government’s only hope of' disciplining the 
enormous consumer demand in. the metropolitan cities so, ..-that- 
prices do not get out of hand;- hangs bv the .Government’s 
capacity ; - to harness the marketable surplus stocks of. medium 
nnd-./niain producers; (the 1 minor do not have enough for their 
own needs). Once again, since no attempt is made to practise 
persuasion, compulsory levies are imposed — or sought to be. 
But the middle and higher producers are the. rural allies rof- the 
Congress. A powerful plea goes up on their, behalf that/ they 
should not be touched. Sometimes this T is blatantly said : a 
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senior office holder of the Congress Party in Parliament, a leftist 
in the topsy-tufvey vocabulary of the domestic polities of the 
party, warned the Government to abandon the levy on culti- 
: valors because otherwise it would lose the elections. More often 
it:, is skid, by subtler implication. Or the situation itself makes 
the warning plain enough. The Food Department of the West 
Pengah Government issued instructions in April last year that 
the procurement of the marketable surplus must be tightened 
/up and sterner measures taken against those who held back 
^stocks. ^ a Government’s officers in the districts made tlieir 
reluctance very plain. Action was most needed, they pointed 
■out,-, against’ cultivators who had considerable traditional 
.influence; And vested interests in the village ; proceeding against 
tliem would not be easy. The offended cultivators had the 
-rrieans to show they were offended, and officials who refused to 
be impressed were not allowed to forget it. In the disturbances 
Ayhich broke Out in the spring, one of the conspicuous elements 
Ait the start was assaults by hirelings of the main cultivators 
upon the levy officials and their offices. Evasion of the levy 
system by those who could evade it reached proportions which 
’noth only; ’endangered arrangements for feeding excitable cities 
like . Calcutta, bringing diem also to the brink of explosion, but 
added to the resentments of those who had been forced by 
their weaker state to submit to the levy. The contrast, from 
which the maximum propaganda value was extracted by the left 
opposition, was . probably the principal reason, apart from the 
/chronic - inefficiency of the Government and the uninhibited 
Taction fights in the Congress, why the urban intellectual and 
.white-collar classes in West Bengal also showed their complete 
■alienation from Congress rule. 

/ .By the beginning of :last year it was becoming clear that 
^hardships and; popular temper were rising. A' few miles south 
:^f 0alcuttai violent disturbances against the . Government broke 
oiit ' in • January. They were not organized by any one in parti- 
inular at this stage; but the, ’Signal ; of opportunity they hoisted 
was not lost upon the Communists. To the chronic neglect of 
the social environment in West Bengal by the Government, to 
the tinder provided by the large population of unrehabilitated 
, Te *PSnes from East Pakistan, to the endemic violence which is 
'never much below the surface in Calcutta, wore being added . 
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the specific causes of rising shortages and the Governments and 
the Congress Party’s mishandling thereof. As the Statesman 
reported in an extensive diagnosis, to which the pages which 
follow are heavily indebted, “Not only is there almost universal 
complaint about the Government's failure to relieve the hard- 
ship, but few seem inclined even to credit the Government with 
any sincere intention to (relieve it).” 

In main outlines the Government’s food policy was right but 
its detail inept because it took meagre account of local situa- 
tions ; it led to “a virtual drying up of all foodgrain supplies in 
the village and small towns. To start with, die procurement 
prices are, in fact, too low to induce a farmer to sell any part of > 
his produce to the Government, except from fear of punishment. 
As a result, the Government’s rice stocks have been insufficient 
even for an effective system of what is called modified rationing. 
On top of this die Government tried to enforce statutory prices 
in the open market where people were ready to buy rice at more 
dian double these prices. Not unnaturally, the farmers, big and 
small, withheld their stocks .... Some clandestine purchases 
have always been possible in the districts, but the Government 
thwarted this by stopping any movement of rice. The ostensible 
excuse was die system of cordoning the surplus areas, but in 
practice the police prevented people from carrying even small 
quantities of rice for domestic consumption from one place to 

another, often from one village to the next In most cases 

what the people said tiiey had been doing (it seemed most 
improbable that tiiey were engaged in anything more heinous 
or subversive) was to carry a few kilograms of rice, bought with 
great difficulty and at crippling prices, to feed famished 
families. 

'A still more serious complaint is about police graft. Many 
villagers have told our reporters that they could sell rice in the 
open market or carry it from one village to another only by 
bribing the police. They were particularly bitter in recalling 
that, while they were often harassed for their inability to please 
the police, truckloads of rice were allowed to pass through food 
cordons, presumably because some people were able to pay as 
much as the police wanted” ' t 

■ . l ?r ° r P ^out the middle of February the extreme left oppo- 
sition began to push up the temperature, the moderate left and 
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other opposition parlies adding to the effort their suicidal 
;r support; /Disorders in the legislature, not an unfamiliar occur- 
V;/Vence^6re ! ^ven--shocking - intensity : the formal opening of the 
budget session of the Assembly on February 16 was reduced 
to tatters, the Governor was not allowed to read her inaugural 
address because of the Government’s "complete failure”, as the 
Opposition alleged; “to check the rising prices of food and 
•/. .other, /daily necessities and its refusal to release political 
prisoners arrested under the Defence of India Rules”, Next 
week, when the Finance Minister tried to present the budget, 
his papers were snatched from his hands, tom up and scattered; 
by the end of the month the functioning of the legislature was 
. made utterly impossible. 

d^draUel /'developments were concerted in die districts, where 
the mistakes of the Government were matched by the cunning 
opportunism of the Communists. In mid-February, an angry 
crowd clashed with the police in the 24-Parganas district, 

• which used to be a Communist stronghold but was captured by 
the Congress in 1962. The next day sporadic clashes broke out 
all: over the district and one student was killed by a police 

• biiilet. This is a. never-failing signal for worse to follow, and it 
did. Crowds of students, with a liberal sprinkling of whole-time 
rowdies who are always at hand, rioted in die streets of Calcutta 

..• bringing education to a halt for several days, w . 

Back in the districts, and-in die third week of February, mob 
attacks began to occur on food offices of the administration, 
Raided and /abetted by the agents of the bigger cultivators. But 
once; they started they did not stop there. The nerve centres of 
the social 1 organism Were raided.-. In the town of Krishnagar 
alone “the demonstrators set fire to die railway station, banks, 
public buildings, die house of a Minister and many odier public 
, /and -private • houses. Twenty-two ■ Government offices were set 
alight in two days. In the early hours of the. same day, railway 
stations at Payradanga, Madanpur, Birati and other places, 
mostly in the 24-Parganas, were stormed and set fire to. Railway 
coaches were burnt, fish-plates removed, barricades put up on 
the national highway leading to Krishnagar arid ’telephone arid 
telegraph wares tampered with, apparently to isolate the 
town from the adjoining areas. •/‘Disorder- continued though 
/on a reduced scale until the storm, unprecedented in speed 
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and ferocity, broke on March 10, ‘Bengal Bandh’ (total 
strike) day, and completely paralysed life in Calcutta and wide* 
areas around it and swept the civil administration off its feet 
Within two hours in the morning from 9.30 to 11.30 — the 
coincidence is marked — there were dozens of cases of wanton 
destruction of railway and Government property and mob-police 
clashes, furious crowds striking hard at any effort to maintain 
normal activities .... 

'Imagination was fed by calculatedly circulated rumours of 
large-scale preparations for arson, sabotage and reprisals.” 
Coupled with this was the isolation of the administrative 
machinery in the district areas from all sections of the local 
people who, either by choice or under the compulsion of 
circumstances created by demonstrators, sided actively with the 
resisters or maintained a none-of-my-business attitude .... A 
sense of helpnessness seemed to have overtaken policy-makers 
as well as executives in the Government. A spirit of surrender 
to the inevitable was evident as much among the men in 
authority as among the general public .... While the general 
run of demonstrators engaged the police in pitched battles, 
select groups did the work of arsonists and saboteurs. Almost 
without exception the police, outnumbered by furious mobs, 
made only a show of resistance, firing only when their own 
security was threatened. In no case were the mobs chased 
away before they had seen their plans through. In a large 
number of cases the police accepted defeat before they were 
fully extended. The Army was called in virtually all over the 
disturbed area. Troops moved in under persistent demands 
from the civil authorities who seemed haunted by the fear that 
a moments delay would bring about the collapse of the 
administration”. 

The nature of the organization behind the rioting was clearly 
brought out by one single instance in one small town, hardly 
more than a village, where a crowd of 10,000 attacked the rail- 
way station and other centres. “The small crowd of arsonists 
here was more marked by their deliberateness, deftness, deter- 
mination in pmpose and above all the neat organization with 
which they practised incendiarism. Unless a special quality 
fuel was used, the eighteen coaches of the Barauni Express 
could not have been consumed so quicklv by die fire, with 
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nourished by a common source: the continued /jmrbulehce,;in 
the minds of people, which the Government has lost all capacity - 
to influence. The two eruptions brought to a burning .focus) two 
of die most dangerous trends in recent Indian politics y^the i. 
power of sudden distemper among die people, no matter what;; 
the provocation for illegitimate conduct might be; and the 
ability of all politically motivated people to heat up any situa- 
tion to their advantage so long as they do not mind giving it :a , 
lawless turn. In one case, Hindi fanaticism and a kind of fierce 
ordiodoxy were collared by the Jana Sang to demonstrate; the;" 
strength of die militant right and to give such a warning to -the 
Congress, to the Central Government and to the extremists on 
the left that none of the three should be able to ignore it. In 
die other, regional loyalty was worked up to the pitch of street 
fighting over a relatively unimportant issue, the location of a 
steel plant. These are the second and third of the three mani- 
festations which I mentioned earlier 1 of the uncertainty over- . 
hanging India's future. ; 

The Hindi heartland of northern India, which includes the ;; 
States of Haryana, Rajasthan, ’ Madhya Pradesh, U.P. and most 
of Bihar and the Union Territory of Delhi, has always been the 
territorial; core of the ethos of Hindu India. Since the coming 
of independence, it has also been the recruiting ground of the 
Jana Sangh and a potential power base which the party has 
developed yery rapidly — how rapidly may be seen in the steep 
rise in its election successes in this region, but liow ominously 
may be seen ■ in certain other 'facts which are much darker.. 
Beneath the surface of normal politics', hints have always 
glittered ip du's region that a determined and efficient organiza- 
tion is being built up by the Jana Sangh which can do much 
more than look after the party’s election campaigns once every 
five years. In August, I96o, and for die first time since the parti-, 
lion riots, that organizing capacity stood boldly, or rather, 
proudly, ; above die; surface: protesting against Shashi’s rchisal • 
to - attack Pakistan over the Kutch dispute, the Jana Sangh 
.organized a spectacular demonstration in front of Parliament 
House in l\ew Delhi which was completely orderly, and ip'e'acc- 
ful but \yidi outriders, • banners, detachments and squads, 
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throbbed with disciplined power. In the September War in 
196-5 the Jana Sangh gave a quieter but not less clear hint of 
what it could do. Those who saw it and understood its meaning 
were chilled. When the city police force was withdrawn from 
New Delhi to cope with a suspected Pakistani paradrop nearby, 
the Union Home Minister asked for volunteers one evening to 
look after some of the city services. Next morning hundreds 
of Jana Sangh volunteers, uniformed and disciplined, punctual- 
ly reported at the appointed places, and ran the services as 
though they had done nothing else in their lives. This streng- 
thened their already well-known image of being a strong, 
unified party, committed to making India a strong and unified 
country. 

In November last year a hint of another kind — more a scream 
than a hint, both ugly and strong — came from another part 
of the hinterland of Jana Sangh politics, a wild demonstration 
by a howling and yelling moh of Sadhus, naked to their geni- 
tals and wielding spears and tridents. From July onwards, 
some Sadhus had been demoslrating in New Delhi by fasting in 
batches outside the houses of senior members of the Govern- 
ment, demanding a total ban on cow slaughter throughout 
India instead of the partial ban now in force in most States. 
In August and September, the demand was given disorderly 
expression in the Lok Sabha by an over-enthusiastic member. 
In October clashes occurred in Maharashtra between Hindus 
und Muslims, the latter insisting on their right to slaughter 
cows for food or profit, which led to police firing and the 
'feath of 11 persons. But fhe ugliest incident happened on 
November 7 in New Delhi. 

On that day, a crowd estimated at a few hundred thousand, 
organized by a committee which had the support of the Jana 
Sangh to some extent but the enthusiastic support of some 
°f the lesser parties of extremist Hindu opinion, stormed down 
die main road which leads to Parliament House, and on the 
way broke through police cordons, upturned and burnt motor 
cars, attacked Broadcasting House and the offices of the Union 
Government’s main information organization and the country s 
main newsngency. They invaded and tried to burn the house 
°f the Congress President, Mr. Kamaraj, who had to floe 
through the back door. ’ At Broadcasting House the mob killed 
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a policeman who ,! f ..Sfrio! Inmpa vvm- ‘Scfoif fl.» 

uSTtoT SSjr. G. u 

he was President of an organ.7ai.un f „, lich 

portfolio included respons.b1l.t5- for so riom!y. 

he had again failed to safeguard. gg ^ t h a t tlie . 

considered by some senior 

whole Govenmmt 0 S “thS what was brewing that it was 
“ °,r“ y .o "Lcipate the bonble nor to cope swdi it P^; 

**uVZm£ that many among the younger gengggf 
Jana Sanglr leaders were unhappy over the behavmmy#^; 
Sadl.us ; ft only helped to recast the image of tta 
in the mould which it has been trying to brea '. B . irban ; 
demonstrate that while the Jana Sangli 

middle classes with its present-day image it can reli | on; 

of northern India’s rural Hindus with he 
In the areas where it is strong, it can harness 

any task in hand: for fighting elections, or for_makrn&. 

for power in -the .politics , of street fighting. Who WOT > d " 
if :ithe ’political Battle broke out into illegitimate forms M*- 
die point here. Conditions approximating ^ 91^^ ' 
probably prevail, with the extreme- right and .left as ,t , 

belligerents.' Their opposition to each other is 
much more so than cither’s to the Congress, that if eithe • . 

a - rebellious; head the other would too. The clash bct -W. 
them may ruin; both. But it could take a .heavy toll ot India s. 
unity and stability. The Communists have also -shown, as 1 

die disturbances -in West Bengal, that they too are equipped 10 

, sta^e a chnB rebellion. They dp . not have .the Jana; s ^ n gt> s ^ 
advantage of being able to control- a large, consolidated an 
strategic area in the central land mass of the. country, I™ 
they have the countervailing advantage that the areas wne e 
they are strong, such as Kerala and West; Bengal and to some 
extent Andhra, arc all on the periphery and accessible to exter; 

nal sources of assistance. This ;,is one of die possible dangers. 

' 'tJ': i -I-''' i -il: Ji.-’ TTocf Pnlnstari, 
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toe conn or the doubt 

earlier discussed as ^ ^ 

The second major spasm o ^ location oE a steel plant 
winter occurred m Andh , , nQwn in India— India is n 

Riots o£ iWs kind “ e f n rioting _ an d there kad b een som 
stranger to any kind of n°nnb q{ an oil refinery m 

earlier over the location, f ° r e ^ en ’ fifteen years after the 
Assam. Nor is it surprising ‘ , of a m an of Andhra 

formation of Andhra die ^ ^ barsis . The sentiment 

to his State has not disappeared . fc ^ tQ be , lS still 

of regional loyalty, tb ° u SJ bol \ whenever some lSS "^° 
quite strong and comes mixed-language strip of te ry 

voices it In a dispute * h arashtr* and Kannada-speaking 

between Marathi-speaking } R trai n was sent off die 

Mysore (both States claim June last year. I 

rails and twenty-two per f “"^niabi-speaking State saw the 
final spurt, the demand for a tiiey bad refused 

burning alive of three men m a P d in the largely 

» close on demand by one f politic, AnriBm 

Hindu town of Panipat. At the se dramat ic campaign 

L Akali Dal vms able to ™nnt «s mo^ ^ 

of coercion, with Sant Fateh Govern ment of India 

to bum themselves m P^bhc nQW was only the minor 

did not capitulate, *o u g Chandigarh after the ne\ 

and residual one of the out . But what made 

Punjabi-speaking State had tb e virulence and t 

the events in Andhra surpnsing g through the 

suddenness of the outburst. : P d an ammunition 

area were held up for a week, post oibc rillec l, nine 

store were looted a nava £**£ *' ^ town but he 
people were killed m P° 1 heavier because mobs estima 

H fo ; 

1 mofSco cample, 

others which were narrated earher. ‘ , its ear snffi 

meat’s machinery nor the Confess pari ^ ^ ^ B t trouMe 
ciently close to the ground to aPPram {ervai ling P° llfa 

is being cooked up and to anticipate it by 
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■cal action among the people. All that either of them can do 
is to call m the police force or the army in maximum strength 
and to put down the trouble by main force. It is not that 
the political leadership is unable to do what it should or that 
it does not get a sufficient response from the people when it 
does what it should. When it was faced with yet another 
omnious agitation over cow slaughter last December, it decid- 
ed to draw the issue into public debate and succeeded in 
deflating the sources of support for the agitation. To some 
extent it did the same thing over Sant Fateh Singh’s threat to 
"bum himself up. But most of the time the leadership lives 
in such a state of aloofness from the people — or in such a, state 
of panic when trouble breaks out — that it does not know what 
may be stirring beneath the surface and is unable to act in 
the appropriate way and in time. Thereby it breeds a state of 
chronic instability m which almost anything can happen, rang- 
ing from the collapse of the whole structure under the weight 
•of unmotivated but perpetual disorder, to a state of civil w r ar 
•as the ambitions of major all-India parties collide, or the re- 
vival of secessionism in worse forms than India has knowm 
in the past. In such circumstances people’s thoughts may turn 
to a possible rescue by the army, thus removing one of the 
inhibitions — the popular dislike of a non-participative, non- 
political, authoritarian rule — which has so far helped to keep 
soldierly ambitions in check. At best the rescue would be ac- 
complished, in which case the country would remain more or 
less united but democracy would be buried beneath army 
boots. At worst, unity W'ould also be lost, and tin's would 
be the more likely outcome, considering the limitations of a 
composite army in a country' of the size and variety of India, 

The Tentative Affirmative 

If all this is justifiable speculation about what may seep 
into the body of Indian politics through the cracks being made 
in it by the manifestations of illegitimacy, it follows that the 
foremost problem for India now is how to close these cracks, 
which in turn means how the alienation between the rulers 
and the ruled may be ended. Twenty-five pages back this gap 
w'as seen to be the great opening which many forms of illegiti- 
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raacy bad begun to exploit. The question now is whether and 
how this opening can be shut, how the Government, the ad- 
ministration and the party in power may be integrated with 
the people below. It does not matter whether the Govern- 
ment is of the right or left, but it matters immensely that its 
top and bottom should be an integrated whole, that at least 
from those who have voted it, it should be able to get vigilant 
support until they decide to vote for some other party. From 
the rest it should at least be able to expect the normal behavi- 
our of orderly citizens. The size of the umbrella it holds over 
the country does not matter, and it certainly does not matter 
if Hie umbrella is a great deal smaller than the Congress pro- 
vided when it was at its height. Given sufficient integration 
between the Government and its backers, a party or a coalition 
with a much smaller legislative majority can administer the 
country more efficiently and widi greater ability than the Con- 
fess has been able to for the best part of the last decade 
m spite of the enormous majority it had, until this year, in 
Parliament and nearly all State Legislatures. 

The first condition for the remaking of diis integration is the 
precise obverse of that which has eroded it over the years. 
The survival of the Government must not depend, as of the 
Congress governments has depended ever since die party lost 
its emotional appeal with the people, upon the skill and finesse 
which the party in power may have in top-level manoeuvring 
0r in the game of making and breaking factions. If it does, 
die party will inevitably forget, as the Congress has, that its 
principal business is to provide an effective government for 
die people, not to get so lost in faction's web that it forgets 
to govern ; it 'will inevitably so dilute its policies and pro- 
grammes for die sake of weaving a majority out' of entirely 
disparate elements that its ranks and its government will lose 
a |l strengdi of conviction, and any consensus that may sur- 
Vlve among its leaders would be So diffuse and feeble as to be 
of no value at all. Its contact widi the people, ‘ as distinct 
r °m factions, will also become so loose that it will be forced 
to choose administrative fiats as the instruments of its policy, 
not, public cooperation. 1 On the odier hand if the party 3ms 
to survive on the strengdi of its policies and the support they 
e vokfe among the people or on the strength 'of die image of its 
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intentions and character, it will try to look to these ; itv wffl; 
be forced to keep a closer watch on shifts in the peoples 
needs and preferences and on its own standing among- them 
than on the intrigues of groups and factions. 

Since a consesus cannot be simultaneously comprehensive; 
and strong, it follows that, a party will become smaller as iti 
policies become more precise until it breaks up into ideologic 
cal splinters. Tliis too has happened in India quite often, 
especially iii- the politics of the left If it happens too often, 
as it lias in the case of some leftist parties in West Bengal, it 
can destroy a party’s ability to rule the country as surely and 
even more rapidly than the ideological flabbiness which i$ the 
main -sickness of the Congress. But corresponding to what 
might be the overriding needs of the country, there is an inter-, 
mediate "point" at which a party can make the best available 
compromise between the precision of its policies and the in- 
conchisivcness of the ideological consensus within it; from the 
latter it can acquire the size it needs to become and remain 
the ruling -party, from the former the senses of purpose " and 
direction without which no Government can be effective. 

■',‘i . times of war, with the single objective of national survival 

before them;, all ^ parties may join in a national coalition without 
•depriving the Government of cohesiveness and coherence. But 
this -may not be possible when the parties have before them 
the more multifarious tasks of peace, especially of removing 
such- dire poverty as is in India today, because although there 
may be many roads to prosperity the surest way to flounder is 
to' try: to tread all of them at the same time. Choice becomes 
.'necessary, and with it the pain of choosing. The depth of 
^consensus becomes more important than its width, though it 
has- to be broad enough to give the party in power a stable 
legislative majority either on its own strength or in alliance 
with some like-minded parties. 

' k is a measure, of the political and economic progress India 
has made in the more essential tasks of survival that whereas 
formerly, she -needed the consensus to be more broad than deep 
—hence tlie suitability of Nehru’s Congress, a “Coneress of 
Parties” as it was described earlier, to the Indian situation dur- - 
• in f l.he first decade of freedom-she now needs a party whose 
pyhetes are clearer even if that means that the base of the 
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1 support for it or acquiescence in its rule is somewhat narrower. 
The present situation also requires that the needs and prefer- 
ences of the people at the bottom, and any oscillations in them, 
should travel up to the top more effectively and faster than 
they do through the present-day Congress and administration, 
and that they should do so through legitimate channels, not 
violence in the streets. 

This means that India needs a clearer party system than she 
has had so far, one in which the electorate has clearly viable 
alternative choices, in which each main party or combination 
is distinct from the others, and each party is, within itself, a 
well-integrated whole from top to bottom. When she has such 
n party system, certain consequences may very promptly fol- 
low: any government, whatever its ideological point of view, 
would be more conscious than the Congress has been of the 
need to provide clean, efficient and responsive administration, 
since no ideologies are involved in this imperative but the 
continuance of popular support depends upon it; secondly, 
whether the government is formed by a single party or an 
alliance, it would have to reflect the majority opinion at the 
bottom, not a minority opinion as the Congress has reflected 
so far, because otherwise some other part)' or alliance would 
take its place ; since the chance to form or topple the govern- 
ment by legitimate means would be available to any party, 
which has the necessary strength by itself or in combination 
"With others, the swing towards illegitimacy would be put in 
reverse. The speed of the reversal is difficult to foresee. But 
it can be as fast as the first two factors would warrant. There- 
Tore the final question which India needs to answer today is 
whether such a party system is available today; or at least 
whether there is a sufficient assurance now that it will become 
available before loo late. 

I think the answer is a tentative affirmative, and I have used 
both words with care — affirmative and tentative. Affirmative 
because certain tendencies, dimly visible in the first three elec- 
tions and discussed on earlier pages, have been given a shot 
’in die arm by the fourth General Election ; they might force 
the Congress to thin down and other parties to grow, thus 
helping to evolve a balanced party system. Tentative because 
the rot may have set in too deep already ; persistent misdeeds 
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of the Congress leadership may have set up ah irreversible;; 
trend towards the dissolution of the Congress and; with it, of 
the party system as a whole. .'4:*/ 

A characteristic of the earlier elections was that in terms of 
the electoral vote India had all the disadvantages of an ac- 
centuated multi-party system, with no single party able to get - 
a clear majority of the vote, while in terms of the legislatures ■ 
she had all the disadvantages of being virtually a one-party 
system. This was bad enough for her political', viability.., ’Thev 
fourth elections have thrown up what at first sight appears to 
be worse: the opposition parties have become strong enough ; 
to make a bid for throwing die Congress out of office, arid in 
more than half the States they have, but in most of. the States 
and certainly at the Centre they are not strong' enough to 
form durable governments themselves ; the result may'; be a 
prolonged period of instability and ineffective governments, and.; 
nothing is more likely to put an end to democracy, if not also 
to the survival of India as a country. ' 

In fact, however, this outcome may well be the double shock 
that India needed: for the Congress to realise what . dangers • 
confront it if it does -not improve, for the opposition parties . to 
realise that vast opportunities await them if they rescue 
democracy from the clutches of illegitimacy and improve their 
own strength by discouraging, instead of encouraging ; as .tliey 
have done so -far, fragmentation of their respective forces.,; The 
prospect of total defeat' may have a therapeutic effect upon the 
Congress ; - so might' the prospect of capturing power bv legili- 
. .mate means .have upon other parties. T-'iw; V,? ; -‘.A 

: How much and lioiv soon will political parties learn from the 
Fourth General Election ? Nearly all major parties now'havea 
taste; of power in their mouths, many of; them for the' first time : ; 
but in their heads buzz the problems of exercising it in the 
midst of' the tensions of an Underdeveloped society, and the 
conflicts: of a federation .which •, has .changed : overnight from a 
single-party' to a mulH-partv sifucture.. What will this : dual 
experience' do to. their thinking and behaviour? This ii: the most 
important of all questions' that surround India todav. The 
.answer to - it- will decide whether India will descend into total 
confusion and disintegration, : of will get . over the present 
;iince, tainlies and become a more txhly.stable; system than ever 
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before, in which changes reflect the surge of vigour, not drift 
and bungling. And the answer depends upon the balance 
between the dead weight of old habits and the pressure of more 
recent events. . • 

The force of habit was at work, almost invariably with very 
destructive results, ■ in the selection of its candidates for the 
fourth elections by the Congress. All the State branches of 
the party did (heir selections in the light of the completely 
outdtited experience of the previous elections. They assumed 
that, as in the past, getting the Congress nomination was more 
than half the battle ; the favours of the ballot-box would 
automatically follow. Sensing that the civil war between factions 
would become more intense, not less, as the influence of the 
central leadership of . the party declined, the dominant faction 
in each State party concentrated more on eliminating the 
candidates of the opposing faction than on choosing those most 
likely to win the. election. When these selections went up to the 
Central Election Committee of the Congress for final decisions, 

. the awards again depended less upon who would be most likely 
to win than upon who would support whom in choosing the 

promptly retreated from 
the criterion 'about which much had been heard before the 
elections, namely whether the candidate would project the 
: image of the Congress -tis a sybuthful, progressive modem- 
minded party; able, to- carry the country into the twentieth 


century y ,r ' v /'*'• . v; - : 4 ; 

. This single-minded devotion to post-election battles within 
the party led to the;16ss of nivany eleetioh-time . battles; vvtith the ; 
opposition parties. In the first place, • large/ blocks of ' the 
disgruntled left the party in disgust. Atleast in five States— 
West . Bengal,; Orissa, , J^erala, Punjab and Rajasthan— the 
Congress failed to capture power because of the opposition of 


formed - the . 


In pruliamentaty : eIections also the: 
these fotliSA . »i. : - r ’ " ■ «•» 


made a bold departure. Worse, many of the splinters that brake 
away not only took away many a,6 (es but al £- somC leaders -of. 
fine repute, upright people who had refused to bow to the local 
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party bosses; tins bad a disastrous effect upon the reputation 
of tbe paity as a whole. 

Since tbe elections, the Congress has continued to show the 
same old avarice for power, the same unscrupulousness for 
capturing it by fair means or foul. In total disregard of what 
it and they stood for, it tried to win over unattached, non-party 
legislators by various methods. At least in one State, Rajasthan, 
the Governor, a former Congress leader, used questionable 
criteria for keeping a non-Congress alliance out of office and 
die Congress party in ; when that manoeuvre failed, the Union 
Cabinet, meeting for die first time after the elections, decided 
to suspend the Rajasthan Assembly and to put the State under 
Presidents rule for the time being. In die autumn of this year 
the Congress tried a devious and, what is worse, unsuccessful 1 
manoeuvre to pull down die United Front Government in West 
Bengal which did not enhance the reputation of die Union 
Government for fairness towards non-Congress governments in 
the States. 

The force of old habits also asserted itself in the choice of 
Mrs. Gandhi as Prime Minister and of Air. Morarji Desai as die 
Deputy Prime Minister and Finance Minister. It was not deter- 
mined by the suitability of either candidate for the office con- 
cerned ; nor was thought given to die disharmony which such 
mismatching would cause in the Cabinet. The decision was 
made by the 'interplay of group rivalries. In the choice of the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of die Lok Sab ha, and later of 
the President and Vice-President of the Republic, Mrs Gandhi 
behaved as though the Congress still reigned supreme and 
could continue to disregard the wishes of the Opposition parties. 
She overlooked the fact, as her father did in choosing most of 
the State Governors, diat these offices are the props of the 
constitutional structure; they are not meant to be rewards for 
party men. 

The behaviour of some of the opposition parties has not been 
much better ; nor has it been more free of the force of habit. 
The right and left wings of the Communist parties remain at 
loggerheads, intent to fight each other to the death. Die two 

1 A , rnore «»*»« a n d ^ mote questionable manoeuvre imolving tbe 
special powers of tbe Governor, was more successful later; the TJ.F 
Government was dismissed on November 21. 
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wings of. the sodlistmovcmenL/thfc PSP imcl the Socialist 
ratlv of (he tohia braiid, talk constantly about unititig again 
but rarely do anything about it The Swafanlra parly remains > i 
•i ; pyramid which looks impressive at first sight but on- closer 1 
dx ;t mi nat ion s till si tows itself to be without a base, however 
glittering itsapex; the Jana Sarigh remains the - exact opposite 
of tin’s, a; base without an apex, and even the ; base, however 
well-grounded in the strongholds of Hindi and • orthodoxy in 
Northern India, continues to be unable to extend itself into the 
nOn-IIindi speaking areas and its cadres remain resistant to the,: 
modernising touch. y : '/ •'•-•'y ...yl 

'-But these are the comings and goings of the old brand of 
politicians, . who arc fixed in patterns of behaviour from which, 
they find if hard to; escape. Far healthier trends in Indian 
politics, cttri be seen if the gaze is shifted to the more deep- 
seated forces, wh ich arc also much larger than a generation or 
two of politicians, and much more likely to shape the country's 
future in the long rfin. More particularly one should see the: 
functioning of Indian democracy in the latest elections, the 
effectiveness of the shifts in popular preference, and the pressure; 
ot the resulting events. ! ; . 

Even those w'ho were left unconvinced by the first three 
elections have little reason to doubt now that the Indian voter 
votes with discrimination and without ferity that his interest in,: 
the democratic process is rising, not falling, and that the 
influence of the local fa’ctor upon him, especially of caste, though 
still strong, is also falling. Nothing else can explain a series, 
of interconnected facts. One, even at a time when the behaviour.; 
of many opposition "parties was undemocratic and unpraise- - - 
worthy, and of the Congress ; such that O’t should have made- 
most people cynical about the whole political process, the voter . 
turn-6i.it (even excluding votes which 1 were! cast but were found;: 
to be; invalid) was remarkably high, just over one per cent short 
of the turn-out .in the U.S. Presidential election of 1964, and 
that in spite of the greater risk of violence at the polling booths ; , 
this time. Two, a large number of the "strong- men” : of the 
Congress party and government, especially! those who were 
notorious for. unscrupulous arm-hvisting , or for suborning and 
mn'shsing the macluheiy of the party and the government, were v 
decisively humbled the voter seems not to have feared their 
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power, or the power of their influential agents in the village 4 in 
fact, the so-called strong men suffered proportionately more 
defeats than lesser leaders. Three, over large areas of the country, 
o\er whole States and regions, the results showed a definite 
swing of opinion one way or another, in favour of one party or 
another, not the kind of fragmentation which would have 
resulted if the dominant influence on the elections had not 
been the strength of one political party or another but such 
factors (which all parties and candidates try to use, thus can- 
celling out each other's advantage) as the caste or religious 
affinities between the candidate and constituency, or the last- 
minute ripples of a local incident. Four, the voter was relatively 
indifferent this time to eleventh-hour campaigning by the 
parties ; most places did not wear the eve-of-elections look they 
used to wear in previous elections, meetings and processions 
were not very well attended if their purpose was only to parade 
the colours of a party instead of espousing some popular 


economic or other grievance ; in their "despair many party 
campaigners confessed that the voter seemed to have made up 
his mind independently of them. „ 

Still more important is the fact, or at least the surmise, that 
these particular features of the fourth elections are not a flash 
in the pan. As was suggested on an earlier page, the Congress 
could remain invincible only so long as it appeared to be so: 
as long as it seemed to be pointless to vote against the Congress 
because it would win anyhow, it could get the vote of those who 
like to remain on the winning side whether they like that side 
or not,- correspondingly, opposition parties continued to be 
denied the vote of those who did not wish to waste their vote 


on the losing candidate; but once other parties showed that 
they too could be in power (as they are in many States now) 
their chances of remaining in power would improve The fourth 
elections made it clear all over the country that wherever there 
was a party or alliance— -whether of the right or left seems to 
have mattered very little— which appeared to the voter to be a 
likely alternative as he swung away from the Congress it was 
able to prevent the return of the Congress to power This 
ability will how grow because the legend of the invincibility 
ot the Congress has ended. 


It will also grow because of the complex effects of social 
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change upon political preference. The fourth elections have 
'reiiif6rced;-r'McV :? -'aem6hstrated. • as valid tire view expressed 
earlier that the hold of the Congress is stronger in areas which 
have" been -relatively little exposed to change than in areas 
where currents of either political or economic change have 
flowed relatively fast. To be sure there are exceptions: in spite 
of being backward and unexposed, Orissa, Bihar and U.P. 
(largely because the Congress is more weakened in these three 
States than in any others by internal dissensions) have passed 
out of Congress hands, and Rajasthan (because of the alliance 
in this feudal State between die rightist parties and die princes 
and landed interests) nearly did so" ; Maharashtra remains a 
stronghold of the Congress despite the rising level of economic 
and political activity. But truer to the rule are States like 
Madhya Pradesh (unexposed and strongly pro-Congress), West 
Bengal and Kerala (where political activity is intense and non- 
Congress parties strong). The reasons behind this rule find their 
clearest expression in Madras, where political and economic 
changes are throwing up new forces, new classes of people in 
search of identity which the Congress, being slower on its feet, 
is unable to capture ; diis creates a vacuum which other forces 
are now able to exploit with vigour. 

Tile lessons of the fourth elections for the Congress are quite 
obvious. The countrywide decline in the popular support for it 
is by no means disastrous. In die Lok Sabha elections it has 
declined only from 44.7% in 1962 (47.7 in 1957) to 41.07 in 1967 ; 
in State assembly elections from 43.67 in 1962 (44,9 in 1957) to 
40.17 in 1967. It is- true, as suggested earlier’ that once the 
decline begins it may gather momentum unless something is 
seriously done to arrest the trend. But a sufficient basis for 
recovery still exists in most parts of the country, especially in 
States where •- significant sections of the party broke away from 
it only recentiy. Of course the Congress will never resume its 
position of invincibility. But there is no reason why' it should 
continue to look as battered as it does today.: The second lesson 
is that the Congress must never again be content only with the 

0 In U.P, tho Congress \yon a' toehold on power but lost it through 
■ defections ; in /Rajasthan it did not win the elections ; hut scrambled back , ; 
to power through detections from some Opposition parties -befbre they 
could unite sufficiently to form ‘.the . Government. £■' ' -y 
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election strategy they pushed the Congress out of power. 

This pattern of events has two major implications for non- 
Congrcss parlies. The time is not yet when any of them can be 
suie of defeating the Congress single-handed. The DMK has 
done it in Madras. But elsewheie Opposition parties have been 
able to capture power only by forming pre-election or (more 
often) post-election alliances and united fronts. Therefore for 
some yeuis to come they have to adjust themselves to two facts. 
One, they can capture power by legitimate and peaceful means ; 
the politics cf street fighting, end product of political frustra- 
tion, is no longer necessary for them. Two, in order to capture 
power with the assistance of other parties, each party must curb 
the extrenpsm of its own views and learn to adjust its policies 
to those of its allies. 

A question of obvious importance is whether the Congress 
and the parties opposed to it will learn the lessons written out 
for them by the results of the Fourth General Elections. The 
post-election record suggests that the chances are rather better 
that they will than that they will not. 

Take the non-Congress parlies first. They have been far moie 
successful in resisting attempts bv the Congress to seduce their 
members than the Congress has been in resisting theirs; such 
weaknesses as various united fronts have shown have resulted 
from internal dissensions. In the three biggest Slates of northern 
India — U.P., Bihar and Madhya Pradesh — which for four or five 
decades have constituted the heartland of Congress politics, one 
Congress Ministry has fallen after another, welding place to 
united front governments formed by non-Congress parties. On 
the other hand, desperate attempts by the Congress to bring 
down united front governments have been disastrous failures and 
in some States, especially West Bengal, have tarnished the Con- 
giess image still further. This suggests greater cohesiveness, co- 
ordination and skilful flexibility in united fronts than should have 
been expected of alliances formed by such disparate elements. 

Secondly, many non-Congress parties have shown quite 
unexpected willingness to modify their policies to suit each 
others or at least to scale down insistence upon them. Before 
the elections anyone would have thought that of all the political 
parties in the country the two most dissimilar and antagonistic, 
and therefore most unlikely to cooperate with each other after 
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(lie elections were the Akali Dal anti the Jana Snngh, Yet 
between them they arc naming one of the most stable and 
probably the most effective of the united front governments in 
the country. They have muted their differences on the two 
issues which had divided them most, the status of the Punjabi 
language and the future of Chandigarh. There is a direct clash 
between the economic interests of what arc, respectively, their 
main constituencies — the fanners, most of them Sikhs and the 
key base of the Ahali Dal, and the urban merchant class, 
mostly Hindu, who are the main financiers of the Jana Sangh. 
Yet the one area in which one would expect the clash to be 
most intense, in the production and merchandising of food, they 
have evolved and arc successfully earning out a policy which 
is proving beneficial to the State as a whole. This rubbing off 
of differences is occurring elsewhere also. 

Another striking example of change is to be seen in Bihar. 
What was the most anarchistic of all parlies before the elections, 
the SSP, has become in that Slate a pillar of support for law 
and order. It is the dominant partner in the united front 
government there, and though still working for tire transforma- 
tion of society — as it should Bihar’s society is one of the most 
achaic in India — it insists upon legitimacy and respect for the law. 
It makes no concession to those who try to prepefrato lawlessness 
however revolutionary they may claim to be. In Kerala the Left 
CPI leader and Chief Minister, Namboodiripad, is now out- 
spokenly critical of lawless behaviour by students or labour 
unions and unhesitatingly uses the more conventional methods 
of dealing with it despite the harm it may do to his standing 
with the ultra radicals of his party' ; in fact, he has come into 
open clash with some of Kerala’s CP (M) leaders, and extremist 
students have been burning bis effigies. 

Tire most interesting example of the change wrought in 
revolutionaries by the burdens of responsibility is to be seen in 
West Bengal, though the change has not gone very' far there yet. 
The Government of this State moie than any other is caught up 
in the backwash of the tactics of disorder deliberately followed 
up to the eve of the elections by the Communists, more parti- 
cularly by the CPI (M). Perhaps because they did not expect 
to be in power so soon. Communist leaders were the most 
Tie ' :t on ^' to the SSP’s, in preaching and practising 
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yjolcnbc; against authority. This bns,, exposed them to three 
different kinds of embarrassment, each very severe, since they 
became a prtrl of the government themselves. In the first place, 
"the extremists in their own ranks are subjecting their govem- 
, merit to .-the -same .acute- harassment by disorder to which they 
had earlier subjected the Congress Government. Wien they 
. trot out the same arguments on behalf of Jaw and order as the 
.-Congress did, they are denounced as bourgeois© revisionists in 
- the . same language as they used against the Right CPI. 
Secondly, some even among those of their followers who are 
not committed to a particularly extremist ideology are now 
unable to change habits of violence cultivated over a period of 
time.; that they have their own government now seems to 
encourage instead of dissuading them to take law into their 
own hands; they are going through the same difficulties of 
adjustment, only in a more acute form., os Congress men did 
twenty years ago. Thirdly, because politically motivated violence 
is, .being allowed such rein, habitual or professional hooligans 
have also joined in and are having die time of their lives. All 
three of these elements were very definitely present in the 
rather serious disorders seen in the middle of this year in some 
of die rural areas of. North Bengal, especially in Naxalbari, and 
in the. industrial belt around Calcutta. But those among the 
party’s leaders who . are in the government arid exposed to 
responsibility are gradually moving, far lpo gradually for the 
government’s reputation for effectiveness but nevertheless 
perceptibly, towards ways which are indispensable for, the 
functioning of government. •. • . - . 

Since a democratic government has to be gradual in moving 
against what has all the appearance of being the result of 
popularly shared grievance, and since 'many parties drag their 
feet when circumstances compel them to go agairistthe grain 
of what they have vehemently proclaimed to be their.- policies,.. 
the.-Wcst Bengal government has, been slow; in moving against - 
the lawlessness let loose by so-called “mass movements”, It was 
slow in curbing the . near-insurrection by; the peasants, in; Naxal-y. 
bari and slower still in curbing: the cnieltieyperpetraled by the , 
more militant trade unions against industrial employers and . 
managements. But ultimately- it did act in most cases, some-; 
times out of the , conviction that it must, as an ; the case of Naxal- 
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ban, where questions of parly discipline weie also involved, 
sometimes because action, was enjoined upon it by judicial 
pronouncements, as in cases of illegal confinement of managerial 
stall by unruly woikers. But even its CPI (M) ministers have not 
been able to ignore their obligations as ministers in the long 
run. 

There is much less evidence to show that the Congress is 
learning its lessons too ; it is certainly not learning them as well 
or as fast as some of die non-Congress parties. Perhaps because 
it is more strongly bound by the force of habit, it has been 
unfair in its dealings with die non-Congress parties in Rajas- 
than and more recendy in West Bengal. But its record in 
respect of most of the non-Congress governments is reasonably 
good, -and it was good to see how, after the rebuff it leceived 
in Rajasthan it mended its ways in Punjab. Except for its 
miserable mistake in West Bengal, the central leadership of the 
Congress has not allowed the existence of a non-Congress gov- 
ernment in any State to complicate the Union Government’s 
relations until it. But what is more important is that die 
Congress remains amenable — more than any other party except 
the PSP and perhaps the Swatantra Party — to the rules of non- 
violent, legitimate and democratic politics even though it was 
the Congress which, by neglecting many of its important 
functions in the past, created die opportunity for the politics of 
disorder. It rarefy indulges in disorders itself, and rarefy tries 
to lock up the arena of legitimate politics. In diat it remains 
true to its 'character as the party which organized four of the 
biggest democratic elections the world has seen. 

If Indian politics should remain in this arena, there will be 
reason to hope that the rhythm of normal evolution will be 
restored to India, and with its principal vehicle, a healthy party 
system, working on sound democratic lines. As the non-Con- 
gress forces grow, they wall develop a clearer differentiation 
between their leftist and rightist wings Then the possibility 
suggested earlier will open up a little further— of distinctive 
but democratic forces being arrayed against the Congress, {not 
the aB.-ind.wnve and therefore indefinable united fronts which 
rule some states today), each pressing in upon it in a more de- 
finite manner and forcing upon it a shape which would be 
ideologically more distinct and recognizable. Tin’s con- 
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frontation, so long as it remains democratic, will give the ac- 
tions and policies of each major paity and the government 
formed by it that sense of direction and purpose without 
which it has not been possible for India even to discover, let 
alone, implement adequate plans for coping with her economic 
problems. 

Chances are better than even that the confrontation will re- 
main democratic or where it has ceased to be will become so 
again. Parties, like individuals, are not incapable of learning 
from experience though they may not have, and certainly the 
Congress does not have, the sense to anticipate misfortune in- 
stead of learning from it only after it has delivered the blow. 
And for most non-Congress parties die 1967 elections were 
their first proof diat die democratic road to power is not 
an illusion or a bourgeoise myth; for die Congress they were 
the first convincing demonstration of the truth that excessive 
pre-occupation with a vague, indefinable and comprehensive 
unity for its own sake, without regard for policies and per- 
formance, is a sure invitation to the loss of policies, and ulti- 
mately loss of unity as well. If both sides learn their respective 
lessons from the fourth general elections, Indian society may 
regain some of that will to do better and die government that 
linkage between the top and the bottom which is more 
important for national recovery dian the soundness of die 
remedies prescribed by technocrats and economic experts for 
individual problems, however important these might be in 
their own right. 
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